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THE  PRESIDENT’S  REPORT 


(Annual  report  by  president 

GRAHAM,  TO  HIS  EXCELLENCY  GOV¬ 
ERNOR  W.  KERR  SCOTT,  AND  TO  THE 
MEMBERS  OF  THE  BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES 
OF  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  NORTH  CARO¬ 
LINA.  INCLUDED  ALSO  ARE  THE  RE¬ 
PORTS  OF  THE  CHANCELLORS:  W.  C. 
JACKSON  OF  THE  WOMAN’S  COLLEGE, 
J.  W.  HARRELSON  OF  STATE  COLLEGE, 
AND  R.  B.  HOUSE  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY 
IN  CHAPEL  HILL,  FOR  THE  YEAR 
1947-1948. 


To  His  Excellency,  Governor  W.  Kerr  Scott, 
and  the  Members  of  the  Board  of  Trustees 
of  The  University  of  North  Carolina: 

I  submit  herewith  my  report  for  the  three-fold 
University  of  North  Carolina  for  the  year  1947-1948. 

Included  also  are  the  reports  of  the  Chancellors — 
W.  C.  Jackson  of  the  Woman’s  College,  J.  W.  Har- 
relson  of  the  North  Carolina  State  College,  and  R.  B. 
House  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel 
Hill. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Frank  P.  Graham 

President 
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Introduction 


All  institutions  find  themselves  in  transition  at 
every  juncture  of  human  affairs.  Change  is  constant 
in  the  process  of  life.  The  University  of  North 
Carolina,  in  all  its  three  institutions,  is  not  only  in 
transition,  but  is  in  the  midst  of  a  crisis  at  the  present 
tide  of  affairs  in  the  State  and  in  the  world.  The 
present  crisis  comes  largely  from  the  strains  of 
war  and  its  aftermath  of  unprecedented  enrollments, 
heavy  loads,  short  facilities,  high  costs,  and  low 
salaries. 

Instead  of  summarizing  the  reports  of  W.  D. 
Carmichael,  Jr.,  Controller,  and  the  three  Chancel¬ 
lors,  J.  W.  Harrelson,  R.  B.  House,  and  W.  C. 
Jackson,  who  speak  ably  and  clearly  in  their  reports 
for  which  we  are  all  deeply  grateful,  I  shall  attempt, 
in  this  report  for  the  new  Trustees,  in  particular, 
and  the  Board,  in  general,  to  emphasize  the  present 
crisis  of  the  three-fold  University,  the  current  needs 
and  developments,  and  to  suggest,  by  some  illustra¬ 
tions,  a  summary  view  of  the  structure,  functions, 
values,  and  services  of  our  three  institutions  as  one 
total  University  of  the  people  of  North  Carolina. 
Most  of  the  distinguished  teaching  and  research  and 
most  of  the  eminent  scholars,  teachers,  and  admin¬ 
istrators  in  the  three  institutions  will  not  be  referred 
to  by  name  in  this  report  of  current  developments. 
Their  work  and  their  values  are  the  main  substance 
of  the  inner  and  on-going  life  and  value  of  the 
whole  University,  for  which  we  have  a  constant 
sense  of  gratitude.  In  our  hearts  there  is  a  deep 
sense  of  grateful  appreciation  to  governors,  legisla¬ 
tures,  and  budget  commissions;  to  administrators 
and  staffs;  to  teachers  and  students;  and  to  the  people 
from  whom  the  University  comes  and  to  whom  the 
University  goes  from  generation  to  generation. 

We  have  reverence  for  what  has  been  done  by 
all  through  the  struggling  years.  We  have  gratitude 
for  the  opportunity  which  has  been  ours  and  humil¬ 


ity  for  the  little  we  have  been  able  to  do  together 
in  troublous  and  stirring  times.  We  have  the  will 
and  the  hope  for  the  fulfillment  of  the  plans  of  the 
Trustees  and  the  dreams  of  the  people. 


I.  The  Three  Institutions  in  the  War 


No  university  gave  herself  more  promptly  and 
more  unreservedly  to  the  winning  of  the  war.  Totali¬ 
tarian  dictatorship  had  renounced  the  most  precious 
things  of  the  human  spirit  for  which  our  universi¬ 
ties  stand  in  the  American  dream  and  in  the  great 
humane  tradition.  The  Fascist  Powers,  in  charac¬ 
teristically  totalitarian  ways,  made  war  against  the 
freedom  of  the  individual  to  think,  to  teach,  and 
to  publish;  against  the  moral  autonomy  of  persons; 
against  the  equality  of  opportunity  under  law  and 
equity;  against  the  cultural  heritage  of  the  race  and 
the  spiritual  hopes  of  people  as  brothers  of  men 
and  sons  of  God.  In  defense  of  human  liberty,  of 
America  and  her  own  soul,  the  University  of  North 
Carolina  enlisted  all-out  for  the  duration  of  the  war. 
She  kept  living  in  her  area  the  great  heritage  of 
freedom,  liberal  culture,  and  spiritual  hope  for  which 
the  war  was  fought.  Exclusive  of  the  Extension 
courses,  she  helped  to  train  in  the  college  war  pro¬ 
gram  over  forty  thousand  of  America’s  college  men 
in  physical  fitness  and  in  the  art,  science,  and  tech¬ 
nology  of  war.  Of  these,  the  State  College  at  Raleigh 
trained  on  the  campus  approximately  18,000  young 
men  and  the  University  at  Chapel  Hill  trained  ap¬ 
proximately  25,000.  Such  heavy  participation  re¬ 
quired  quick  and  drastic  readjustments  in  student 
life,  teaching,  curricula,  housing,  accounting,  and 
general  policies  with  willing  risks  of  the  strains  and 
scars  incurred  in  the  war  program. 

While  the  State  College  at  Raleigh  and  the  Uni¬ 
versity  at  Chapel  Hill  concentrated  on  training 
their  tens  of  thousands  for  waging  war,  it  was  also 
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imperative  that  one  of  our  three  institutions,  the 
Woman's  College,  mainly  concentrate  on  carrying 
on  the  liberal  arts,  the  advancing  sciences,  teacher 
training,  the  domestic  arts,  and  the  fine  arts  as  essen¬ 
tials  of  the  human  freedom  and  cultural  heritage 
for  which  the  war  was  fought.  Democracies  in 
waging  war  in  defense  of  freedom  and  the  precious 
heritage  and  hopes  of  the  human  spirit  must  also 
be  on  guard  that,  in  winning  the  war,  they  do  not 
lose  the  cause  for  which  the  war  was  fought.  The 
Woman's  College,  in  this  fundamental  way  and 
through  the  alumnae  and  members  of  the  faculty  on 
many  fronts,  did  her  noble  bit  for  the  heritage  and 
hopes  of  a  free  world. 


A.  Scars  of  War  and  Strains  of  All-Out  Adjustments 
To  the  Flood  of  Veterans  Since  the  War 


Because  of  the  prompt  and  heavy  participation 
of  State  College  at  Raleigh  and  the  University  at 
Chapel  Hill  in  the  war-training  program,  they  be¬ 
came  especially  prompt  and  heavy  participants  in 
the  national  postwar  program  under  the  G.  I.  Bill 
of  Rights.  Again  our  institutions  readjusted,  im¬ 
provised,  and  stretched  all  resources  of  teaching  and 
housing  to  give  unreserved  welcome  to  the  veterans 
who  had  lost  years  of  education  and  given  so  much 
for  the  freedom  and  hopes  of  our  institutions,  Amer¬ 
ica,  and  the  world.  Under  the  leadership  of  Chan¬ 
cellors  House  and  Harrelson  and  Business  Managers 
C.  E.  Teague  and  J.  G.  Vann  and  their  staffs,  with 
the  stimulus  and  cooperation  of  Controller  Car¬ 
michael,  trailer  camps  were  organized  and  villages  of 
pre-fabricated  houses  were  built  for  married  veterans. 
Attics,  basements,  garages  and  spare  rooms  in  the 
town,  the  countryside,  and  distant  towns  were  and 
are  being  occupied.  Three  and  sometimes  four  stu¬ 
dents  were  crowded  into  one  room.  Wooden  class¬ 
rooms  were  hastily  constructed.  Graduate  students 
of  special  competence,  with  teaching  experience, 
were  pressed  into  service  as  part-time  instructors. 
The  doubled  enrollments  found  a  shortage  in  the 
staff  for  student  guidance  and  welfare,  in  the  library 
and  laboratory  facilities,  as  well  as  a  heavy  conges¬ 


tion  in  classrooms  and  dormitories.  The  teachers, 
the  students,  the  administrative  and  business  staffs, 
all,  with  energy  and  good  will,  have  done  their  best 
in  a  difficult  situation.  The  University  has  been 
determined  to  risk  the  strains  and  incur  the  scars 
necessary  to  make  a  place  for  those  who  gave  their 
years,  risked  their  lives  and  bear  the  scars  for  us  all. 


B.  Self -Scrutiny  of  Whole  University  in  Crisis 


Self-examination  by  Trustees’  committees,  faculty 
committees,  and  administrators  indicates  the  nature 
and  extent  of  the  crisis  of  our  institutions.  Com¬ 
placency  would  become  fat  around  the  heart  of  our 
institutions  and  would  be  criminal  at  such  a  time. 
Critical  self-examination  reveals  deficits  in  number 
and  quality  of  staff,  inadequacy  of  guidance,  short¬ 
ages  in  classrooms,  libraries,  and  laboratories,  com¬ 
parative  lowness  of  salaries,  short  funds  for  exten¬ 
sion  services,  lack  of  funds  for  scholarships,  fellow¬ 
ships,  distinguished  professorships,  travel,  publica¬ 
tions,  and  for  applied  and  basic  research.  We  are 
grateful  for  the  studies  and  recommendations  of  the 
three  Trustees’  committees  headed  by  Bryant,  Ferre- 
bee  and  Allen,  and  the  commitments  of  the  whole 
Board  to  help  win  the  appropriations  to  meet  the 
crisis  and  save  our  institutions,  to  lift  the  quality  of 
their  training  of  youth,  and  to  deepen  and  widen 
their  services  to  the  people. 


II.  Three-Fold  University  Worth  Saving  and 
Advancing 


In  order  not  to  leave  the  impression  that,  because 
of  so  many  deficiencies  and  scars,  our  institutions 
are  hardly  worth  saving,  it  is  timely  to  make  clear, 
in  the  interests  of  the  people,  that  these  institutions 
are  well  worth  saving  and  highly  deserve  to  be 
saved  and  advanced  as  high-grade  institutions.  As 
Governor  A1  Smith  would  say,  let  us  "look  at  the 
record”  including  the  objective  appraisals  made  by 
agencies  outside  our  State  during  the  more  normal 
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period  between  the  heavy  blows  of  the  Great  De¬ 
pression  and  the  strains  of  the  Second  World  War. 


A.  The  Woman’s  College 


As  a  recognition  of  the  rise,  needs,  functions,  and 
values  of  women  in  our  modern  society;  as  a  by¬ 
product  of  the  great  crusade  for  public  education 
as  the  responsibility  of  an  awakening  people;  and 
as  the  concretion  of  the  dream,  drive,  and  eloquent 
fervor  of  Charles  Duncan  Mclver,  the  Woman’s 
College  was  founded.  For  over  half  a  century  the 
Woman’s  College  has  been  the  noble,  useful,  devoted 
and  beloved  daughter  of  the  people,  the  precious 
jewel  in  the  crown  of  the  Commonwealth. 

During  the  period  between  the  Depression  and 
World  War  II,  with  the  leadership,  stimulus  and  co¬ 
operation  of  Chancellor  Jackson,  on  the  basis  of  the 
thorough  scholarship  and  the  scholastic  distinction  of 
the  institution,  the  Woman’s  College  was  awarded  a 
section  of  Phi  Beta  Kappa  by  the  National  Society. 
After  a  thorough  survey  of  the  whole  institution,  the 
Woman’s  College  was  placed  on  the  approved  list 
by  the  Association  of  American  Universities,  which 
is  acknowledged  to  be  the  highest  academic  rating 
agency  in  the  United  States  and  Canada.  In  the  liberal 
arts,  in  teacher  education,  physical  education,  home 
economics,  secretarial  science  and  office  management, 
in  music,  drama,  and  the  other  fine  arts,  and  in  its 
extension  program,  the  Woman’s  College  continues 
to  carry  on  its  high  standards.  The  North  Carolina 
Congress  of  Parents  and  Teachers  leans  upon  the 
Woman’s  College  as  an  indispensable  agency.  The 
Club  Woman  is  published  for  the  North  Carolina 
Federation  of  Women’s  Clubs.  The  annual  Arts 
Forum,  widely  significant  for  the  creative  arts  in  the 
State  and  Region,  was  inaugurated.  The  Harriet  El¬ 
liott  Social  Science  Forum,  which  has  a  high  potential 
for  a  more  intelligent  understanding  and  more  hu¬ 
mane  development  of  our  complex  society,  was 
founded  in  commemoration  of  the  life  and  services  of 
a  noble  and  nationally  eminent  woman,  the  late  Dean 
of  Women,  the  only  woman  appointed  by  President 
Roosevelt  to  serve  on  the  Council  of  National  De¬ 
fense. 


Graduates  of  the  Woman’s  College  have  gone  into 
almost  all  the  vocations  and  professions  open  to 
women,  have  established  over  20,000  homes,  given 
birth  to  over  30,000  children,  have  taught  over  3,000- 
000  children.  Not  less  than  380  have  been  or  are 
college  professors,  88  deans,  and  approximately 
5,000  have  been  leaders  in  community  welfare  en¬ 
terprises  and  active  leaders  in  church  work.  More 
teachers  are  being  trained  at  the  Woman’s  College 
than  in  any  other  college  or  university  in  North 
Carolina.  Unnumbered  communities  in  this  State 
are  better  places  in  which  to  live  because  of  the 
unconsciously  noble  and  useful  life  and  work  of  the 
young  women  who  carried  the  learning  and  spirit 
of  the  Woman’s  College  into  the  lives  of  the  chil¬ 
dren  and  into  remaking  the  old  commonwealth  for 
"the  brave  new  world.” 


B.  State  College 


Amid  the  darkness  and  destruction  of  the  War 
Between  the  States,  there  was  born  in  the  Morrill 
Act  a  new  institution,  the  land-grant  college.  The 
land-grant  college  became  a  landmark  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  higher  education  in  America.  Beyond  the 
dark  disruption  of  those  times,  the  land-grant  col¬ 
lege  lit  up  new  frontiers  and  made  fresh  and  vital 
contributions  to  the  democratic  theories  and  de¬ 
velopment  of  higher  education,  to  the  vigor  and 
variety  of  rural  life,  to  the  productivity,  values,  and 
power  of  the  farms  and  factories  of  America. 

From  the  uprising  of  the  farmers  led  by  Leonidas 
Polk,  The  Progressive  Parmer,  and  the  Farmers’  Alli¬ 
ances;  from  the  vision  and  determination  of  a  hand¬ 
ful  of  pioneering  young  men  in  the  Watauga  Club 
led  by  Peel,  Primrose,  Page,  and  Daniels;  from  a 
grant  of  land  by  Pullen;  as  an  unconscious  by-product 
of  the  democratic  educational  renaissance  led  by 
Alderman,  Mclver,  and  their  peers  in  the  great 
crusade  for  public  education;  from  the  undeveloped 
potentialities  of  the  Morrill  Act;  and,  fundamentally, 
from  the  urgent  needs  of  a  rising  agricultural  and 
industrial  people,  the  North  Carolina  State  College 
was  born. 
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Following  the  Depression,  with  the  leadership, 
stimulus  and  the  cooperation  of  Chancellor  Harrelson 
at  State  College,  four  engineering  departments — civil, 
mechanical,  electrical,  and  ceramic  engineering — were 
put  on  the  approved  list  for  the  first  time  by  the 
Engineering  Council  for  Professional  Development, 
the  chief  national  agency  for  the  rating  of  engineer¬ 
ing  departments.  Three  additional  curricula,  chemical 
engineering,  industrial  engineering,  and  aeronautical 
engineering  option,  have  this  year  for  the  first  time 
been  approved  by  this  national  society.  Because  of  its 
thorough  scholarship  and  increasingly  high  distinc¬ 
tion  in  graduate  work  and  research  in  the  sciences  and 
technology,  the  State  College  was  awarded  a  chapter 
of  Sigma  Xi,  the  highest  honorary  scientific  society 
in  America.  Because  of  advances  in  engineering  and 
textile  sciences,  because  of  excellence  in  the  basic 
biological  sciences,  the  sciences  of  soils,  crops,  forests, 
animals,  the  social  values  of  rural  life,  because  of  the 
decisive  and  solid  advance  of  the  Engineering  School, 
because  of  the  primacy  of  the  Textile  School,  because 
of  the  high  promise  of  the  new  School  of  Architec¬ 
ture  and  the  reorganized  School  of  Education  and 
Industrial  Arts,  and  because  of  the  distinguished  work 
of  the  Experiment  Station  and  the  Agricultural  Ex¬ 
tension  Division,  the  State  College  has  in  a  decade 
made  more  relative  progress  than  any  land-grant  col¬ 
lege  in  the  nation. 

This  College  has  risen  to  this  day  of  robust  growth, 
wide  usefulness,  and  even  higher  promise  in  training 
the  skills,  in  enriching  the  minds,  in  lifting  the 
spirit  of  youth,  and  in  serving  the  farms,  industries, 
schools,  and  people  in  the  common  life  of  the  State 
and  Nation. 


C.  The  University  at  Chapel  Hill 


The  University  at  Chapel  Hill,  enjoined  in  the 
Constitution  of  1776,  founded  by  the  soldiers  of  the 
armies  of  Washington,  chartered  in  the  year  of  the 
ratification  of  the  great  charter  of  the  Union,  with 
the  cornerstone  of  its  first  building  laid  October  12, 
1793,  was  opened  in  the  winter  of  1795  and  grad¬ 


uated  its  first  senior  class  in  1798,  three  years  be¬ 
fore  the  next  state  universities  opened  their  doors 
in  Georgia  and  Vermont  to  receive  their  first  fresh¬ 
men.  This  oldest  State  University  as  the  University 
of  the  people  was  "something  new  under  the  sun” 
in  the  idea  that  people  should  educate  themselves, 
without  the  control  of  king  or  lord  or  bishop,  as  a 
necessary  and  continuing  part  of  the  idea  that  the 
people  should  govern  themselves.  To  tell  the  history 
of  the  University  and  her  sons  is  to  recount  for  one 
hundred  and  fifty  years  the  continuous  leadership  and 
creative  service  of  the  people  of  North  Carolina  in 
her  heroic  days  and  in  her  common  life  from  century 
to  century  to  this  hour  of  desperate  need  and  high 
dedication  to  youth  and  truth,  to  justice  and  free¬ 
dom,  and  to  the  people  of  North  Carolina,  America, 
and  the  world. 

In  that  same  period  between  the  Depression  and 
the  Second  World  War,  the  University  at  Chapel 
Hill,  with  the  leadership,  stimulus  and  cooperation  of 
Chancellor  House,  has  been  the  subject  of  several  na¬ 
tional  surveys  and  appraisals.  By  several  appraisals  it 
was  adjudged  first  in  the  South  and  one  of  the  leaders 
in  the  nation  in  the  social  studies  and  in  research 
in  social  science.  The  richest  collection  of  Southern 
historical  materials  is  in  the  Library  at  Chapel  Hill. 
In  a  survey  made  by  a  distinguished  scientist  for  a 
national  foundation,  it  was  given  the  leading  place 
among  institutions  in  the  Southeast  in  the  natural 
sciences.  In  Latin-American  studies,  it  was  recog¬ 
nized  as  one  of  the  leaders  in  the  country.  In  clas¬ 
sical  studies,  in  comparative  linguistics,  in  modern 
languages  and  literature,  and  in  the  drama,  music, 
and  the  other  fine  arts,  the  University  advanced  its 
high  position  and  services.  The  Carolina  Playmakers 
and  the  University  Press  were  recognized  throughout 
the  nation  and  beyond.  In  the  survey,  sponsored 
by  the  American  Council  on  Education,  of  depart¬ 
ments  qualified  to  give  the  PhD.  degree,  more  such 
departments  were  found  at  Chapel  Hill  than  in  any 
other  university  south  of  Baltimore  and  east  of  the 
Mississippi  River.  In  two  surveys  by  the  U.  S.  Navy 
for  the  location  of  one  of  its  preflight  training 
schools,  both  surveys  adjudged  the  University  as  the 
most  desirable  place  both  in  the  South  and  in  the 
East. 
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D.  An  Adventure  in  Creative  Cooperation  for 
Building  a  Great  Intellectual  and 
Spiritual  Center 


We  might  continue  this  with  regard  to  the  three 
institutions,  but  we  simply  have  sought  to  make  clear 
that  the  three  institutions  are  now  in  peril  and  that 
they  are  worth  saving  and  advancing  in  their  values 
to  youth  and  in  their  services  to  our  State  and  Nation 
at  a  critical  time.  All  three  institutions  have  diffi¬ 
cult  heights  yet  to  climb;  they  welcome  the  challenge. 

The  history,  values,  services,  and  desperate  needs 
of  these  three  institutions  call  for  the  proposed  bud¬ 
get  as  a  basic  part  of  the  program  ( 1 )  for  building 
a  great  university  of  the  people;  ( 2 )  for  cooperation 
with  Duke  University  and  all  the  denominational, 
private,  and  public  colleges;  and  ( 3 )  for  cooperation 
with  all  the  schools,  departments,  and  agencies  of 
the  state,  and  all  the  enterprises  of  the  people,  in 
the  high  adventure  of  building  in  North  Carolina 
under  the  Southern  sun  in  a  pleasant  land  between 
the  mountains  and  the  sea  one  of  the  great  educa¬ 
tional,  agricultural,  industrial,  commercial,  scientific, 
medical,  literary,  aesthetic,  and  spiritually  creative 
centers  of  the  world. 


III.  Ways  of  Saving  and  Advancing  the 
Three  Institutions 


The  question  here  arises  as  to  what  are  the  ways 
of  saving  and  improving  these  three  institutions  for 
such  a  program.  The  physical  needs  are  obvious  and 
urgent. 


A.  Building  Needs 


The  simple  explanation  of  the  need  for  many 
buildings  lies  in  two  facts:  (1)  the  State  has  not 
had  a  building  program  for  its  institutions  in  ten 
years;  and  (2)  the  student  bodies  in  two  of  the  in¬ 
stitutions  have  grown  as  much  in  the  last  four  years 


as  they  had  grown  in  all  their  previous  history.  All 
the  buildings  listed  are  needed  now.  We  realize 
that  the  legislature  must  consider  our  needs  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  the  needs  of  all  other  institutions  and  agen¬ 
cies  of  the  people.  We  would,  however,  fail  in  our 
duty  if  we  did  not  make  known  our  present  needs. 
The  desperate  situation  demands  that  the  build¬ 
ings  authorized  by  the  legislature  in  1947  and  a 
good  number  of  additional  buildings  at  each  insti¬ 
tution  be  provided  for  on  the  basis  of  current  costs 
without  further  damaging  delay. 

Needed  to  save  and  improve  the  three  institutions 
are  the  following  buildings  as  proposed  by  Chancellor 
Harrelson  at  State  College  and  his  advisors  and  rec¬ 
ommended  by  the  Consolidated  Administration: 
Completion  of  the  1947  projects  adopted  by  the  last 
legislature  and,  in  addition,  a  building  for  botany 
and  zoology,  a  building  for  forestry  and  horticul¬ 
ture,  addition  to  the  Civil  Engineering  building,  libra¬ 
ry  building,  a  building  for  the  Institute  of  Statistics, 
campus  improvements,  equipment  for  laboratories,  the 
student  union,  class  room  building,  refinishing  part 
of  Holladay  Hall  for  student  guidance,  the  women’s 
dormitory,  revamping  the  old  library  for  the  School 
of  Design,  renovating  the  auditorium,  a  print  shop, 
farm  buildings,  livestock,  farm  equipment,  poultry 
building,  quarters  for  agricultural  economics  and 
rural  sociology,  radio  equipment,  addition  to  textile 
building,  ceramic  engineering  addition,  buildings  for 
the  School  of  Education,  the  Experiment  Station, 
an  Armory,  and  men’s  dormitories. 

At  the  Woman’s  College  as  proposed  by  Chan¬ 
cellor  Jackson  and  his  advisors  and  recommended 
by  the  Consolidated  University  Administration: 
Completion  of  1947  projects  and,  in  addition,  the 
College  hospital,  addition  to  science  building,  addi¬ 
tion  to  music  building,  two  classroom  buildings, 
nursery  school,  Curry  School  improvements,  two 
dormitories,  chapel,  gymnasium  and  athletic  fields, 
utilities  and  campus  improvements,  art  building, 
radio  equipment  and  renovation  of  old  buildings. 

At  the  University  at  Chapel  Hill  as  proposed  by 
Chancellor  House  and  his  advisors  and  recommended 
by  the  Consolidated  University  Administration: 
Completion  of  1947  projects  and,  in  addition,  re¬ 
search  laboratory,  building  for  the  School  of  Com- 
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merce,  the  readier-training  building,  addition  to  the 
law  building,  addition  to  the  chemistry  building, 
soot  and  ash  eliminator,  utilities,  three  dormitories, 
pharmacy  building,  public  health  building,  shops  and 
storerooms,  land  for  warehouses,  equipment  for  labo¬ 
ratories,  excavations  under  buildings,  campus  im¬ 
provements,  faculty  apartments,  Institute  of  Govern¬ 
ment  building,  journalism  building,  religious  center 
building,  language  building,  and  dramatic  arts  build¬ 
ing. 


B.  The  Faculty  and  Salaries 


These  buildings,  their  equipment  and  utilities,  are 
prime  physical  necessities  as  the  work  places  and 
working  instruments  of  the  faculty  and  students. 
More  important  than  the  buildings  is  the  quality 
of  the  men  and  women  inside  the  buildings  who 
teach  and  guide  the  youth  gathered  there.  What  the 
leaven  is  to  the  loaf,  what  the  turbo-generator  is  to 
the  power  system,  and  what  the  soil  is  to  the  plants, 
the  faculty  is  to  the  whole  university.  The  lives  of 
the  students  are  somewhat  impoverished  or  enriched 
in  proportion  to  the  ability,  learning,  enthusiasm, 
energy,  devotion,  and  quality  of  life  and  spirit  of 
their  professors.  The  best  way  for  the  Trustees  to 
meet  the  obligation  of  their  trust  is  to  make  provi¬ 
sion  for  the  most  talented  and  dedicated  teachers  and 
the  highest  talented  students.  In  the  permanent  keep¬ 
ing  of  the  faculty  who  abide  from  student  genera¬ 
tion  to  generation  are  the  traditions,  standards  of 
work  and  the  quality  of  the  life  of  the  college  and 
university. 

The  great  teachers  are  not  in  the  market  for  the 
main  chance  nor  is  income  the  index  of  intellectual 
and  spiritual  power.  The  single  appeal  of  the  main 
financial  chance  is  itself  a  selective  process  which 
should  save  for  the  ministry  and  for  teaching  dedi¬ 
cated  men  and  women.  Yet  it  must  be  understood 
that  this  very  dedication  demands  of  them  that  they 
give  the  best  of  themselves  to  their  generation  and 
to  the  world.  Necessary  for  the  giving  of  the  best 
by  a  professor  are  a  balanced  diet  and  good  health 
for  high  efficiency,  continuous  training  and  study, 


a  modest  but  intimate  personal  library  of  special 
books  and  periodicals,  an  adequate  home  for  wife 
and  children,  a  decent  provision  for  their  health  and 
development,  some  travel  and  interchange  of  ideas 
and  experiences  with  the  most  distinguished  scholars 
in  his  field.  These  are  the  simple  necessities  in  the 
life  of  a  teacher  for  his  own  fulfillment  in  the  giving 
of  his  best  to  youth  and  to  the  world  of  learning  in 
his  day  and  generation  and  perhaps  for  the  genera¬ 
tions  which  come  after  him.  These  are  the  neces¬ 
sities  of  life,  these  are  the  precious  things  of  the 
mind  and  spirit  which  will  be  made  more  possible 
by  the  salary  scale  and  increments  proposed  equally 
in  this  budget  for  our  three  institutions. 

A  decade  and  a  half  ago  we  established,  with 
your  support,  the  procedures  for  selection  of  pro¬ 
fessors  by  requiring,  first,  that  a  department  head 
or  dean  and,  then,  that  a  special  faculty  committee 
composed  of  members  of  highest  competence,  make 
surveys  to  discover  the  most  able  and  worthy  persons 
for  a  professorship  or  deanship,  who  are  then  ap¬ 
praised  by  the  Faculty  Advisory  Committee,  elected 
by  the  faculty,  as  preliminary  to  the  appraisal  and  ap¬ 
proval  of  the  Chancellor  and  the  President  in  their 
final  recommendation  to  the  Board  of  Trustees.  It  is 
the  duty  of  the  department  heads,  deans,  chancellors, 
and  president,  through  many  channels  and  contacts, 
to  be  perennial  scouts  for  scholars,  scientists,  and 
teachers  of  highest  promise  in  all  fields,  eminent  or 
on  the  make,  with  a  constant  eye  to  keeping  our 
faculties  recruited  with  the  best  available  anywhere. 
These  three  faculties  are  now  the  strongest  in  their 
history.  It  would  be  a  gigantic  waste  to  lose  them.  It 
would  require  a  salary  scale  much  higher  than  your 
and  our  proposed  scale  to  replace  them.  The  salary 
scale  proposed  constitutes  a  policy  of  economy  in 
holding  a  strong  faculty  and  in  recruiting  young  men 
and  women  on  the  make  for  stronger  faculties  in  all 
three  institutions. 

The  war  interrupted  the  training  of  many  of  those 
customarily  required  for  replacements  and  now  un¬ 
expectedly  required  by  the  heavy  enrollments.  Due 
to  this  double  shortage  in  the  supply,  the  demand 
for  the  best  qualified  is  unprecedented.  The  very 
reputation  of  our  faculties  and  the  salary  scale,  com¬ 
paratively  low  in  the  university  world,  have  made 
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our  three  institutions  shining  marks  for  the  in¬ 
vasion  of  other  universities  and  agencies.  The  situa¬ 
tion  has  reached  a  critical  stage.  Before  the  flood  of 
recent  calls,  professors  at  Chapel  Hill  alone  in  a 
decade  and  a  half  had  given  up  a  total  of  approxi¬ 
mately  one  and  a  half  million  dollars  to  remain  there. 
Our  present  salary  scale  is  not  only  at  the  bottom  in 
the  salary  scales  of  the  members  of  the  Association 
of  American  Universities,  but  is  also  below  the 
salary  scales  of  a  number  of  Southern  institutions 
which  have  not  yet  been  admitted  to  this  Associa¬ 
tion,  which  has  admitted  only  three  other  institu¬ 
tions  in  the  entire  South  and  Southwest.  A  large 
number  in  our  institutions  have  declined  or  are  re¬ 
sisting  calls  at  larger  salaries  because  of  our  hopeful 
faith  and  reassurance  to  them  that  the  Governor, 
the  Budget  Commission,  and  the  Legislature  will, 
because  of  the  fateful  crisis,  provide  a  salary  scale, 
increments,  and  promotions  to  make  it  possible  for 
them  to  stay  and  do  their  best  in  and  for  North 
Carolina.  This  crisis  of  the  faculties  is  a  crisis  for 
the  youth,  the  people,  and  the  future  of  North 
Carolina. 


C.  The  Students 


This  crisis,  precipitated  by  the  flood  of  veterans 
released  by  the  peace  and  increased  by  the  rising 
tide  of  graduates  from  our  expanding  high  schools, 
urgently  demands  more  buildings  and  equipment 
and  the  more  decent  salary  scale  necessary  not  only 
for  fulfilling  the  life  and  work  of  devoted  and  dis¬ 
tinguished  teachers  already  in  the  three  faculties, 
but  also  for  securing  the  most  promising  young  men 
and  women  needed  to  strengthen  the  present  and 
future  of  all  three  institutions.  This  crisis  involves 
not  only  buildings  and  faculties,  but  deeply  involves 
what  the  buildings,  the  faculties,  the  administration, 
and  budgets  are  all  about — the  students! 


1.  Need  for  Guidance 


The  students  need  adequate  classrooms,  libraries, 
laboratories,  dormitories,  and  hospital  facilities.  The 
students  need  the  facilities  and  values  of  a  large 


and  growing  institution  and  they  also  need  an  or¬ 
ganization  of  the  three  institutions  into  small  units 
for  personal  instruction  and  guidance  by  men  and 
women  of  highest  character,  special  ability,  general 
wisdom,  and  sympathetic  insight  into  the  person¬ 
alities,  problems,  aptitudes  and  aspirations  of  youth. 
The  individual  student  in  the  self-developing  free¬ 
dom  of  the  college  community  needs  guidance  as  a 
person,  as  a  student,  and  as  a  citizen  so  that  he  or 
she  may  become  an  all-round,  unified,  victorious 
personality,  with  a  general  understanding  of  the  heri¬ 
tage  of  the  race  in  the  liberal  arts  and  basic  sciences, 
a  responsible  sense  of  citizenship  in  the  community 
and  the  world,  a  beginning  mastery  of  a  special  skill 
to  produce  his  bit  and  play  his  part  in  a  campus 
democracy  and  in  a  free  society  with  a  humane  im¬ 
pulse  for  that  brotherhood  of  men  for  which,  under 
God,  we  make  the  human  pilgrimage. 


2.  Scholarships  for  Students — The  Way  of  Democracy 


Competent  individual  guidance  of  individual  stu¬ 
dents  should  precede  the  college  period.  No  high- 
talented  and  worthy  high  school  student  should  be 
excluded  from  the  opportunity  to  continue  his  train¬ 
ing  and  development  in  college  because  of  a  lack 
of  financial  ability.  Since  the  western  frontier  has 
been  closed,  the  surest  guarantees  of  freedom  and 
equal  opportunity  in  America  are  the  open  school 
and  college  doors.  They  should  be  equally  open. 
The  only  way  to  keep  the  college  doors  open  equally 
for  all  is  through  scholarships.  We  have  too  few 
scholarships  in  all  three  institutions.  Despite  the  need 
for  and  the  aspirations  of  high-talented  students,  too 
many  of  them  find  the  door  of  the  college  unequally 
closed  to  them  because,  with  all  their  will  to  work, 
the  scholarships,  which  would  give  the  added  lift 
necessary,  are  not  provided  for  them  at  the  three 
institutions  of  their  own  state  university.  Some  of 
the  ablest  leaders  of  the  public  schools  in  the  great 
creative  days  were  enlisted  for  a  life  devoted  to  pub¬ 
lic  education  in  North  Carolina  by  the  state  scholar¬ 
ships  which  opened  the  college  doors  for  them  and 
thereby  opened  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  the  State 
with  new  opportunities  for  her  children  to  "burgeon 
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our  the  most  that  is  in  them.”  These  were  abolished 
by  the  State  during  the  Depression.  All  three  insti¬ 
tutions  are  requesting  funds  for  the  most  worthy 
students  in  need  of  such  help  to  open  the  doors  of 
the  college  and  help  keep  open  and  equal  the  doors 
of  freedom  in  America. 


3.  Fellowships  for  Worthy  and  Exceptional  Graduate 
Students  the  Democratic  Way  to  Keep  the 
Doors  Open  at  Top 


In  keeping  with  the  American  way  the  doors 
should  be  kept  open  all  the  way  to  the  top.  The 
students  who,  with  scholarship  aid  and  self-help, 
struggle  successfully  through  the  four  years  of  college 
and  who,  in  character,  ability,  and  devotion,  are 
highly  qualified  to  enter  upon  postgraduate  training, 
find  the  doors  partly  closed  at  the  top  because  of  a 
lack  of  fellowships  for  them.  The  farmer,  industrial¬ 
ist,  business  enterpriser,  the  schools,  colleges,  churches, 
towns,  states,  and  the  nation  need  the  special  knowl¬ 
edge,  skills,  insights,  and  devotion  of  these  young  men 
and  women  of  little  or  no  income  but  of  high  ability 
and  dedication.  All  three  institutions  in  the  several 
fields  of  their  post-graduate  responsibilities  are  re¬ 
questing  funds  for  fellowships  in  order  to  keep  open 
the  doors  at  the  top  and  make  available  on  the  high¬ 
est  levels  the  productive  energies  and  creative  power 
of  such  high  talented  young  men  and  women.  Our 
three  institutions  are  lagging  far  behind  in  funds  for 
fellowships.  It  is  a  wise  people  who  make  far-sighted 
investments  in  fellowships  for  multiple  return  to  our 
economy  and  our  commonwealth. 


D.  Libraries  Require  Continuous  Accession  of 
Books  and  Periodicals 


For  professors,  scholars,  and  fellows  to  make  the 
most  of  their  time  and  talents  it  is  necessary  that 
they  have  not  only  good  libraries,  but  that  the  libra¬ 
ries  keep  unbroken  their  accessions  of  books  and 
periodicals  in  all  fields  of  learning.  It  is  an  organic 


part  of  the  process  of  building  a  great  library  to 
build  great  collections  for  study,  research,  interpre¬ 
tation  and  creative  production.  A  university  without 
a  great  library  is  not  a  great  university.  Something 
real  and  abiding  happens  when  youth  and  books  get 
together.  Not  only  has  the  enrollment  in  two  in¬ 
stitutions  almost  doubled,  but  the  turn-over  in  the 
use  of  books  per  student  in  all  three  institutions  is 
the  largest  in  their  history.  The  Library  of  Chapel 
Hill  serves  more  people  in  a  larger  variety  of  ways 
over  a  wider  area  than  any  library  in  the  Southeast. 
The  appropriations  for  the  libraries  of  our  three  in¬ 
stitutions  are  far  below  their  needs.  The  requested 
increased  appropriations  will  multiply  their  values 
not  only  to  professors  and  students,  but  also  to  the 
whole  commonwealth.  Great  libraries  both  express 
and  create  great  civilizations.  The  rediscovery  of  the 
manuscripts  of  the  Classical  Age  helped  to  bring  in 
the  Age  of  the  Renaissance.  The  recovery  of  old 
books  caused  the  discovery  of  the  New  World.  In 
books  we  have  the  legacy  of  the  past,  the  source  of 
the  present,  and  the  hopes  of  the  future.  We  should 
therefore  constantly  build  great  libraries  in  order 
to  build  nobler  persons,  more  creative  institutions, 
and  a  greater  commonwealth. 


E.  Laboratories  and  Modern  Scientific  Equipment 


Also  for  professors,  scholars  and  fellows  to  make 
the  most  of  their  time  and  talent,  it  is  necessary 
that  they  not  only  have  modern  laboratories,  but 
it  is  necessary  that  these  laboratories  be  kept  ade¬ 
quately  equipped  with  the  most  modern  scientific 
instruments.  Modern  scientific  instruments  increase 
the  zest,  accuracy,  and  speed  of  scientific  tests  and 
measurements.  New  scientific  devices  as  well  as 
books  transform  the  lives  and  work  of  people  and 
change  the  course  and  content  of  civilization.  Just 
as  the  Renaissance  came  in  part  from  the  finding 
of  old  books,  so  the  Scientific  Revolution,  which  fol¬ 
lowed  upon  the  exploration  of  a  new  earth  and  the 
discovery  of  the  new  heavens,  came  in  part  from  the 
invention  and  use  of  new  scientific  instruments.  A 
laboratory  without  the  current  scientific  instruments 
is  not  a  modern  laboratory.  A  university  without 
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modern  scientific  laboratories  is  not  a  great  univer¬ 
sity.  Our  requested  appropriations  seek  to  take  up 
the  lags  of  three  institutions  in  providing  for  the 
training  of  students  in  the  zest  for  discovery  of 
new  knowledge,  the  most  accurate  techniques  of 
investigation,  and  the  most  precise  devices  for  in¬ 
formed  and  balanced  judgment,  all  of  which  are  a 
necessary  part  of  our  complex  modern  world.  In  the 
quiet  of  college  and  university  laboratories  scholars 
now  unknown  to  fame  are  blazing  the  trails  which 
will  become  the  highways  of  the  world’s  life.  It  is 
good  for  the  state  and  the  world  that  some  of  those 
trails  begin  in  North  Carolina. 


Three  Two-Million-Dollar  Teaching  Instruments 

l.The  Diesel  Engine  Laboratory  and  Our  Pledge 
to  the  Nation 


Three  extraordinary  instruments  have  been  pro¬ 
vided  for  the  purposes  of  the  University.  They  bring 
to  us  all  unusual  opportunities  and  obligations.  We 
should  recall  the  terms  of  the  allocation  of  the  Diesel 
Engines  and  equipment  to  State  College  and  the 
moral  pledge  made  by  us  in  your  name.  At  the 
end  of  the  war,  the  Diesel  Engines  and  equipment 
were  being  packed  up  for  shipment  back  to  Navy 
headquarters.  We  went  to  see  the  then  Secretary  of 
the  Navy,  now  Secretary  of  National  Defense,  James 
V.  Forrestal,  and  made  five  points  to  him:  first,  the 
Navy  had  a  surplus  of  Diesel  Engines;  second,  packed 
away  in  some  storage  place  the  engines  and  equip¬ 
ment  would  there  become  useless  junk;  third,  Gov¬ 
ernor  Broughton,  in  response  to  Professors  Vaughan 
and  Rice  and  Controller  Carmichael,  had  allocated 
$200,000  for  a  building  to  house  the  engines  and 
equipment  at  State  College  and  it  had  cost  the  Navy 
a  like  amount  to  install  these  and  would  cost  a  large 
amount  to  dismantle,  transport,  and  store  them  away; 
fourth,  the  best  use  for  the  Navy  and  national  de¬ 
fense,  for  higher  education  in  America,  and  for 
American  industrial  development,  would  be  to  keep 
these  engines  in  active  use  for  teaching  and  research 
at  State  College  where  they  had  served  the  war  train¬ 
ing  program  and  could  continue  to  serve  the  nation 


in  either  war  or  peace;  and  fifth,  if  he  stopped  the 
moving  and  set  in  motion  the  necessary  procedural 
steps  which  would  result  in  the  Diesel  Engines  and 
equipment  remaining  at  State  College,  then  the  Ad¬ 
ministration  and  the  Board  of  Trustees  would  fulfill 
its  consequent  obligations  to  establish  a  distinguished 
graduate  teaching  and  research  program  in  the  two- 
million-dollar  Diesel  Engine  Laboratory  which  is  the 
most  modern  in  the  world.  Secretary  Forrestal  acted 
promptly  and  decisively  and  the  several  governmen¬ 
tal  agencies  followed  through.  We  have  not  yet  fol¬ 
lowed  through.  We  strongly  urge  your  support  in 
helping  to  keep  our  pledge. 


2.  The  Morehead  Planetarium 


Another  two-million  dollar  instrument  which  will 
soon  be  available  for  stimulating  interest  in  the  study 
of  astronomy,  stirring  the  imagination  with  the  in¬ 
finitude  of  the  universe,  and  teaching  and  stirring 
on  a  high  level  both  the  mind  and  the  spirit,  is 
the  Morehead  Planetarium,  the  magnificent  gift  of 
John  Motley  Morehead  of  the  Class  of  1891.  We 
propose  that  an  astronomical  scholar  of  high  qualifi¬ 
cation  be  put  in  charge  of  the  Planetarium  not  only 
to  serve  the  people  of  the  State,  but  also  to  serve 
as  a  stimulus  to  scientific  interest,  in  general,  and 
astronomical  studies,  in  particular,  leading  to  the 
establishment  of  both  the  department  of  astronomy 
and  an  astronomical  observatory.  The  whole  More¬ 
head  Building  with  its  planetarium,  its  gallery  of 
famous  paintings,  exquisite  collection  of  silver  and 
china,  its  noble  architecture,  its  perfection  of  mate¬ 
rials,  its  classic  lines  and  majestic  proportions,  will 
become  a  center  to  lift  the  mind  and  spirit  of  man 
in  appreciation  of  the  handiwork  of  God  and  man 
who  would  "think  His  thoughts  after  Him.” 


3.  The  Coliseum 


The  third  large  teaching  instrumentality  soon  to 
become  available  is  the  State  College  Coliseum. 
Upon  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  David  Clark,  Mr.  W.  D. 
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Carmichael,  Jr.,  University  Controller,  went  to  New 
York  and  again  to  Connecticut  to  see  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Charles  Babcock  and  presented  the  educational  po¬ 
tentialities  and  public  values  of  a  Coliseum  at  State 
College.  Mrs.  Babcock  enthusiastically  responded  with 
a  gift  of  $100,000.  Governor  Broughton  and  the 
Council  of  State  allocated  $100,000  for  this  purpose. 
The  Associate  Director  of  the  Budget,  Mr.  R.  G.  Dey- 
ton,  has  energetically  facilitated  the  procedures  for 
the  Coliseum  program.  The  W.  P.  A.  matched  the 
State  funds  with  another  $100,000.  The  Budget  Com¬ 
mission  recommended  and  the  State  Legislature  ap¬ 
propriated  an  additional  $350,000.  The  Coliseum  will 
include  the  State  College  R.  O.  T.  C.  Armory  and 
be  the  home  for  exhibitions  of  agricultural  soils, 
plants,  products,  machinery  and  techniques;  live  stock 
and  poultry;  for  engineering,  textile,  furniture,  and 
other  industrial  exhibitions;  exhibitions  of  all  sorts 
for  the  enlightenment  of  the  students  and  the  peo¬ 
ple;  for  athletic  contests  and  Southern  intercollegiate 
tournaments.  The  Coliseum  will  be  the  auditorium 
for  the  Farmers’  Convention,  political,  educational, 
and  religious  convocations,  and  large  public  assem¬ 
blies  of  all  sorts.  Governor  Cherry,  as  Director  of 
the  Budget,  has,  by  a  significant  reallocation  of  State 
funds,  made  it  possible  for  the  work  to  go  forward 
for  its  completion.  The  persistent  drive  of  Trustee 
Clark  and  Controller  Carmichael,  and  in  cooperation 
with  the  benefactors,  with  Chancellor  Harrelson, 
Business  Manager  Vann,  Trustees,  alumni  leaders,  and 
public-spirited  citizens  of  Raleigh,  has  placed  the 
Coliseum  now  on  the  way  to  the  fulfillment  of  a 
State  College  dream  for  serving  many  and  various 
needs  of  the  College  and  the  State. 


F.  All-University  Mobility  Fund 


In  order  that  students  in  the  upper  college  and 
in  the  post-graduate  schools  may  have  the  values  of 
the  vigor  and  variety  of  the  instruments,  the  libra¬ 
ries,  the  laboratories,  the  courses,  and  the  guidance 
of  the  professors  in  our  three  institutions  and  in 
Duke  University,  we  are  asking  for  a  modest  mobil¬ 
ity  fund  of  $10,000.  This  would  provide  transporta¬ 
tion  for  students  and  staff  among  the  four  institutions 


and  modest  stipends  for  the  specially  qualified  pro¬ 
fessor  who,  as  an  extra  service,  goes  from  one  in¬ 
stitution  to  give  additional  instruction  in  the  field 
in  which  he  is  most  highly  qualified  at  the  other 
institution  which  does  not  have  on  its  staff  a  person 
with  such  qualifications.  This  would  be  a  fund  of 
high  economy  for  the  reduction  of  duplication  and 
for  the  full  utilization  of  the  resources  of  four  institu¬ 
tions  in  a  cooperative  and  integrated  all-University 
program  which  may,  in  time,  fulfill  in  North  Caro¬ 
lina  the  high  potentials  of  one  of  the  great  university 
centers  of  the  world. 


G.  Foundations  for  Special  Schools 


The  Textile  Foundation,  already  over  one  million 
dollars,  under  the  presidency  of  W.  J.  Carter  and 
through  the  unending  drive  of  David  Clark;  the 
Engineering  Foundation  under  the  presidency  of 
J.  M.  Broughton;  the  General  Agricultural  Founda¬ 
tion,  under  Thomas  J.  Pearsall;  and  the  Dairy  Foun¬ 
dation,  under  George  Coble;  the  State  College  Foun¬ 
dation  under  Chancellor  J.  W.  Harrelson,  Chairman, 
R.  D.  Beam,  Executive  Director,  J.  G.  Vann,  Treas¬ 
urer,  all  ably  aided  by  Controller  W.  D.  Carmichael, 
Jr.,  have  all  contributed  to  the  present  development 
and  prospects  of  State  College  as  one  of  the  best 
land-grant  colleges  in  the  South  and  beyond. 

As  University  auxiliary  agencies  in  support  of  its 
special  schools  and  programs,  Foundations  have  been 
established  at  Chapel  Hill  to  make  grants-in-aid  for 
teaching,  research,  publication,  and  University  serv¬ 
ices  to  the  people  of  the  State.  Controller  Carmichael, 
of  the  Consolidated  Office  in  special  responsibility, 
Chancellor  House  and  Business  Manager  Teague  of 
the  University  at  Chapel  Hill  in  able  and  devoted 
leadership  in  all  fields,  and  Alumni  Secretary  J. 
Maryon  Saunders  as  part  of  his  multiple  duties,  Dean 
D.  D.  Carroll,  Professor  J.  B.  Woosley,  and  Pro¬ 
fessor  Rex  Winslow  in  the  School  of  Commerce, 
Dean  M.  L.  Jacobs  and  his  loyal  and  enthusiastic 
colleagues  in  the  School  of  Pharmacy,  and  Dean 
W.  R.  Berryhill  and  his  hard-driving  associates  in 
the  Medical  Program  all  are  cooperating  with  the 
commonwealth-building  purposes  of  the  Foundations 
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headed  by  R.  M.  Hanes,  President  of  the  Business 
Foundation,  Roger  McDuffie,  President  of  the  Phar¬ 
macy  Foundation,  and  Major  L.  P.  McLendon,  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Medical  Foundation.  The  Music  Foun¬ 
dation  is  in  process  of  organization  under  the  leader¬ 
ship  of  Dr.  Norman  Cordon,  formerly  of  the  Metro¬ 
politan  Grand  Opera. 

The  Home  Economics  Foundation,  under  the  leader¬ 
ship  of  Mrs.  R.  S.  Ferguson  and  R.  L.  Harris,  in  co¬ 
operation  with  Chancellor  Jackson  and  J.  C.  Lock¬ 
hart,  Treasurer,  and  the  Consolidated  Administration, 
in  promoting  the  development  of  the  Home  Eco¬ 
nomics  Department,  is  helping  to  build  up  the  Wom¬ 
an’s  College  and  the  whole  University;  is  helping 
to  make  whole  and  wholesome  the  American  home; 
and  is  promoting  the  development  of  more  spiritual 
churches,  more  creative  schools,  a  more  productive 
society,  and  a  nobler  civilization. 

It  has  been  made  clear  by  the  Board  of  Trustees 
and  the  University  Administration  that  the  Founda¬ 
tions  make  grants-in-aid  and  that  the  Trustees  and 
the  Administration,  with  the  faculties,  control  their 
use,  the  selection  of  staff,  the  determination  of  all 
curricula,  standards,  freedom  and  policies  of  the 
schools,  the  colleges,  and  the  whole  university. 


H.  Four  Sources  of  University  Support 


The  adequate  financial  support  necessary  for  the 
development  of  a  great  three-fold  University  of  the 
people,  in  addition  to  tuition  and  fees,  requires  four 
sources  of  income: 

1.  Appropriation  of  the  legislature  of  North 
Carolina  for  the  three-fold  University  of  North 
Carolina  as  the  constitutional  responsibility  of  the 
people  of  North  Carolina,  set  forth  in  the  proposed 
budgets  as  the  base. 

2.  On  top  of  the  state  appropriation,  income  from 
endowments  which  should  now  be  not  less  than 
twelve  million  for  the  Woman’s  College,  twenty 
million  for  State  College,  and  thirty  million  for  the 
University  at  Chapel  Hill,  exclusive  of  the  Medical 
School,  all  to  be  increased  as  the  years  go  by.  We 
are  far  short  of  such  needed  endowments. 


3.  Income  from  Foundations  as  grants-in-aid  to 
supplement  University  funds  for  salaries,  research, 
publication,  libraries,  fellowships,  and  for  special 
schools,  departments,  and  projects  of  value  to  all  the 
people. 

4.  Under  the  direction  of  the  alumni  secretaries, 

J.  M.  Saunders,  H.  W.  Taylor,  and  Mrs.  Carlton 
Jester,  annual  giving  of  alumni  and  friends  who 
would  give  in  a  regular  and  convenient  way  as  ex¬ 
pressions  to  Alma  Mater  of  their  loyalty,  devotion, 
and  hopes  for  higher  quality  and  wider  service. 


IV.  The  Main  Divisions  of  Service  to  Youth 
and  the  People 

A.  The  Basic  Division,  the  General  College,  and  the 
College  of  Liberal  Arts  Need  Emphasis  Now 

1.  The  Liberal  Arts 

With  all  the  present  growth  in  size  and  with  all 
the  modern  intensification  of  specialization,  we 
should  always  be  mindful  that  the  foundation  part 
of  State  College  is  the  Basic  Division  of  the  liberal 
arts,  embracing  languages,  literature,  and  philosophy, 
the  physical  and  biological  sciences,  history,  eco¬ 
nomics,  political  science  arid  sociology.  The  basic 
part  of  the  University  at  Chapel  Hill  is,  correspond¬ 
ingly,  the  two-year  General  College;  and  the 
heart  of  the  Woman’s  College  and  the  University 
is  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts.  The  Basic  Division 
at  State  College  is  not  so  much  apart  from,  but  is 
a  basic  part  of  the  Schools  of  Agriculture,  Engineer¬ 
ing,  Textiles,  Architecture,  and  Education.  The  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  Basic  Division  is  not  to  attract  students 
away  from  agriculture  and  technology,  but  to  under¬ 
gird  and  enrich  them  with  the  general  view  of  man 
and  society,  their  origin,  interaction,  and  develop¬ 
ment,  the  perspective  of  history,  the  humane  heritage 
of  the  race,  and  the  context  of  the  trends  and  prob¬ 
lems  of  our  complex  society  in  which  science  and 
technology,  farms  and  factories,  and  the  students 
themselves,  first,  as  human  beings,  and  second,  as 
farmers  and  techonolgists,  are  to  play  a  productive 
part. 
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The  liberal  arts  in  the  whole  University,  in  their 
ancient  heritage  and  immortal  hopes,  are  deeply 
resourced  against  the  winds  of  an  hour,  are  dynamic 
with  the  knowledge  and  energy  of  science,  organic 
in  their  sustenance  from  a  living  past,  robust  with 
the  moral  process  in  personality  and  history,  aesthetic 
with  the  precious  creations  of  the  human  spirit, 
and  spiritual  with  the  noblest  ideals  and  aspirations 
of  men  in  all  ages. 


2.  The  Fine  Arts 


In  our  rightful  concern  with  the  mechanisms  and 
economics  of  living,  it  is  important  that  the  fine 
arts,  philosophy,  and  religion  be  a  more  general  part 
of  the  liberal  arts.  Our  whole  University,  already  a 
regional  center  of  the  humane,  the  classical,  scien¬ 
tific,  agricultural,  technological,  and  social  studies, 
through  indigenous  resources  and  such  auxiliary  ben¬ 
efactions  as  those  of  the  John  Sprunt  Hill  Family, 
Katherine  Pendleton  Arrington,  the  Carnegie  Cor¬ 
poration,  the  Rockefeller  Foundation,  and,  we  hope, 
the  far-visioned  Ackland  Foundation,  in  prospect 
for  the  University  or  for  Rollins  College,  is  fast  be¬ 
coming  a  regional  and  national  center  of  drama, 
music,  and  the  other  fine  arts.  Architecture  and 
landscape  architecture  at  State  College  in  Raleigh 
and  the  fine  arts  at  the  Woman’s  College  in  Greens¬ 
boro  and  at  the  University  in  Chapel  Hill,  all  in  co¬ 
operation  with  the  fine  arts  at  Duke  University,  are 
on  the  eve  of  giving  a  Southwide  lift  to  the  concre¬ 
tions  of  the  human  spirit  and  of  becoming  a  crea¬ 
tive  part  of  the  Southern  Renaissance. 


3-  Philosophy,  Ethics  and  Religion 


The  three-fold  University  has  a  sense  of  respon¬ 
sibility  not  only  for  the  development  of  the  fine  arts 
within  and  beyond  the  college  walls,  but  also  for 
strengthening  the  courses  in  philosophy,  ethics,  and 
religion  to  deepen  the  youthful  sense  of  values  at  a 
critical  time  and  to  give  spiritual  meaning  to  the 


dignity  of  the  human  being  and  the  destiny  of  the 
human  race.  Separation  of  church  and  state  does  not 
mean  separation  of  people  and  religion.  Through 
the  liberal  arts,  the  fine  arts,  philosophy  and  religion, 
we  are  moving  toward  a  new  synthesis  of  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  the  classical,  the  scholastic,  the  humanistic, 
and  the  scientific  ages  for  a  more  actual  realization 
of  the  American  dream  and  a  more  sincere  fulfill¬ 
ment  of  the  Hebraic-Christian  hope.  The  James  A. 
Gray  Endowment  is  a  timely  re-enforcement  of  this 
hope.  In  this  report  we  call  upon  the  Trustees  to 
muster  with  the  faculties  and  students  of  all  three 
institutions,  in  the  great  need  to  strengthen  the  hu¬ 
manities,  the  sciences,  the  social  studies,  the  fine  arts, 
philosophy,  and  religion.  In  the  heritage  and  hopes 
of  the  liberal  arts,  we  would  dedicate,  under  God, 
in  humility  and  reverence,  the  whole  curriculum,  the 
whole  person,  the  whole  Commonwealth,  to  the 
brotherhood  of  all  men  whom  "God  made  of  one 
blood  to  dwell  upon  the  earth.” 

On  or  near  the  campuses  are  Secretaries  of  the 
Y.M.C.A.  and  the  Y.W.C.A,  the  Hillel  Foundation, 
Protestant  ministers,  Catholic  fathers,  Jewish  rabbis, 
student  pastors  and  church  workers  who  minister  de¬ 
votedly  to  the  religious  interests  and  spiritual  needs 
of  the  faculties  and  students  of  the  three  institu¬ 
tions.  Deans  of  colleges  and  schools,  deans  of  stu¬ 
dents,  deans  of  women,  university  and  college  phy¬ 
sicians,  directors  of  student  unions,  vocational  ad¬ 
visers,  faculty  advisers,  dormitory  counsellors,  and 
unnumbered  professors  and  student  leaders,  advise 
and  share  in  the  problems  and  development  of  the 
youth  all  around  them  as  part  of  the  day’s  life.  Yet 
the  number  of  such  counsellors  has  not  increased 
with  the  doubled  enrollments. 

Dean  C.  P.  Spruill  of  the  General  College  at 
Chapel  Hill,  Director  D.  B.  Anderson  of  the  Basic 
Division  at  State  College,  and  Deans  of  Students  E. 
L.  Cloyd  at  State  College  and  Fred  Weaver  at  the 
University  and  Deans  of  Women  Katherine  Car¬ 
michael  at  Chapel  Hill  and  Katherine  Taylor  at  the 
Woman’s  College  and  their  associates  have  carried 
in  these  times  extra  heavy  loads  in  the  guidance  of 
students  and  in  the  inculcation  of  the  ethics  of  free¬ 
dom,  responsibility,  honor,  and  self-government. 
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4.  New  N.  C.  A.  A.  Regulations  for  the  Control  of 
Intercollegiate  Athletics 


Basically  involved  in  student  life  and'  standards  is 
the  never-ending  problem  of  intercollegiate  athletics. 
The  latest  proposals  for  control  have  been  adopted 
by  the  National  Collegiate  Athletic  Association. 
Since  one  of  the  central  principles  is  control  of 
awards  to  athletes  by  the  responsible  faculty  com¬ 
mittees  on  student  aids  and  athletic  eligibility,  we 
asked  the  Chancellors  of  the  two  institutions  and 
the  respective  faculty  committees  to  work  out  the 
procedures  for  compliance.  In  view  of  the  diffi¬ 
culties  of  the  problem  the  faculty  committees  are 
still  at  work  on  clarification  of  the  procedures  for 
the  most  effective  compliance. 

The  faculty  committees  have  reached  agreement 
upon  the  following  requirements  for  aid  to  ath¬ 
letes: 

I.  Awards  of  scholarships  or  other  aids  must  be 
made  by  the  regular  and  responsible  faculty  com¬ 
mittee  on  scholarships  and  student  aids. 

II.  For  a  student  to  qualify  for  aid  when  athletics 
and  not  high  scholarship  is  a  factor  the  faculty  com¬ 
mittee  must  find  him  worthy  and  in  need  of  aid 
which  must  not  exceed  the  amount  of  tuition  and 
college  fees. 

III.  For  any  student  to  qualify  for  aid  above  tui¬ 
tion  and  fees  up  to  a  full  scholarship  including  room, 
board,  and  books  set  up  for  special  skills  and  excel¬ 
lence  in  a  particular  field  of  college  activity  he  must 
meet  the  following  requirements:  (1)  sixteen  high 
school  units  acceptable  for  admission  to  college; 
(2)  a  favorable  recommendation  by  the  high  school 
principal  or  headmaster  that  the  student  is  quali¬ 
fied  in  character,  citizenship  and  scholarship  for 
admission  to  college;  (3)  that  the  scholastic  stand¬ 
ing  of  the  student  is  in  the  top  fourth  of  his  high 
school  class  or  its  equivalent  as  found  by  the  fac¬ 
ulty  committee,  hereafter  limited  to  a  grade  of  not 
less  than  550  on  the  National  College  Board  Exami¬ 
nation  or  an  equivalent  score  on  a  similar  content 
examination  by  a  recognized  national  group;  (4) 
that  the  student  holding  such  a  scholarship  must  be 
in  good  standing  as  a  citizen  of  the  college  com¬ 
munity,  must  average  not  less  than  the  midpoint 


between  100%  and  the  minimum  passing  grade 
(85%,  for  example,  at  Chapel  Hill)  on  a  full 
year’s  college  work;  (5)  that  a  student  in  order  to 
continue  to  represent  the  college  in  any  intercol¬ 
legiate  event  must  be  in  good  standing  as  a  college 
citizen  and  must  maintain  a  scholastic  average  of  not 
less  than  C  each  year  of  his  eligibility. 

These  requirements  as  worked  out  by  our  faculty 
committee  constitute  a  decisive  advance  over  the 
former  code  and  acknowledged  practices  in  the 
Southern  and  Southeastern  Conferences  and  in  some 
other  parts  of  the  country.  In  view  of  further  inter¬ 
pretations  our  committees  are  considering  adding, 
and  we  hold  should  add,  one  more  requirement. 

This  requirement  is  made  necessary  by  the  inter¬ 
collegiate  competitive  problem  and  other  special 
problems  regarding  special  skills  and  excellence 
which  do  not  arise  in  other  college  activities,  such 
as  drama,  music,  debate,  etc.,  but  do  arise  regarding 
skills  and  excellence  in  intercollegiate  athletics.  The 
policy  which  allows  full  scholarships  to  be  set  up 
for  students  who  are  good  citizens  and  good  students 
and  also  possessed  of  a  special  skill  in  some  student 
activity  does  not  necessarily  apply  to  special  skill  in 
athletics  because  of  the  special  problems  inhering  in 
athletics.  Not  only  must  any  scholarship,  aid,  fund,  or 
income  from  a  foundation  set  up  by  any  person  or 
group  of  persons  be  placed  under  the  control  of  the 
regular  scholarship  committee,  but  athletic  skill,  ex¬ 
cept  as  specified  above  for  tuition  and  fees,  should  in 
no  case  be  a  determining  factor.  For  any  awards  above 
tuition  and  fees  the  primary  consideration  should  be 
high  scholarship.  Athletic  skill  may  be  an  incidental 
factor  but  high  scholarship  must  be  the  primary 
and  the  determining  factor  within  the  unrestricted 
discretion  of  the  regular  committee  on  scholarships 
who  are  honor  bound  to  administer  the  letter  and 
the  spirit  of  the  code  of  the  N.  C.  A.  A.  The  award 
of  scholarships  or  any  other  aid  to  athletes  must  be 
intrusted  to  the  honesty  and  fairness  of  the  regular 
and  responsible  committee  in  their  conscientious  per¬ 
formance  of  their  duties  under  the  code  of  the 
N.  C.  A.  A.  With  the  acceptance  of  this  needed 
additional  regulation  the  test  of  the  fairness  and  good 
faith  of  the  awards  to  athletes  should  thereafter  be  the 
proportionate  award  of  scholarships,  jobs,  loans  or 
any  other  aids  provided  for  athletes  as  compared 
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with  the  number  provided  for  other  students  in 
need  or  other  students  with  high  scholarship  in 
non-athletic  fields  of  college  life. 

These  special  regulations  of  aids  to  athletics  have 
become  increasingly  necessary  because  of  special 
problems  and  cumulative  dangers.  Intercollegiate 
rivalry7  is  more  intense  and  potentially  dangerous  in 
athletics  than  in  any  other  college  activity.  Scholar¬ 
ships  are  more  readily  provided  by  alumni  for  young 
men  who  are  good  students  and  good  citizens  and 
who  also  are  good  athletes  than  for  young  men  who 
are  good  students  and  good  citizens  with  a  special 
skill  in  some  other  student  activity.  Athletes  have 
thus  been  receiving  from  alumni  a  heavily  dispro¬ 
portionate  number  of  such  alumni  scholarships.  The 
purpose  of  special  regulation  of  aid  to  athletes  is 
not  unjust  discrimination  against  but  would  be  the 
hopeful  salvation  of  intercollegiate  sports. 

With  the  acceptance  in  good  faith  of  the  N.  C. 
A.  A.  code,  our  alumni,  instead  of  raising  scholar¬ 
ships  mainly  for  worthy  athletes  would  raise  scholar¬ 
ships  for  all  worthy  students  who  need  aid,  or  who, 
with  their  general  worthiness,  are  exceptionally  good 
students,  or  who,  with  their  high  scholarship  have 
a  special  skill  in  some  field  of  college  life  in¬ 
cluding  athletics.  Such  a  general  scholarship  fund 
would  be  continuously  increased,  would  be  a  source 
of  deep  satisfaction  and  loyal  pride,  and  would  meet 
one  of  the  greatest  needs  of  our  colleges  today.  A 
more  adequate  scholarship  fund  would  be  in  line 
with  and  a  contribution  to  freedom  and  democracy 
in  America  by  keeping  the  door  equally  open  to 
youth  of  low  income,  high  talent  and  general  worthi¬ 
ness  of  the  opportunity  to  make  the  most  of  them¬ 
selves  in  a  world  in  need  of  the  best  which  youth 
has  to  give. 

Our  faculties  are  to  be  commended  and  supported 
for  their  recent  action  in  requiring  that,  though  the 
passing  grade  is  "D,”  a  student  in  order  to  graduate 
must  average  "C”  on  his  four  years  of  college  work. 
It  is  important  for  the  students  that  athletics  or 
other  student  activities  as  well,  do  not  cause  students 
to  fail  to  graduate.  By  the  above  requirement  for 
representation  of  the  college  in  student  activities  we 
help  to  provide  conditions  for  the  students  which 
constantly  emphasize  the  main  purpose  and  values 
of  a  college  education  against  the  heavy  distractions 


and  strident  emphasis  of  our  times.  In  addition,  we 
recommend  that  the  faculty  establish  hereafter  the 
policy  that  all  intercollegiate  varsity  football  games 
be  played  on  the  home  grounds  of  either  team. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  the  N.C.A.A.  to  bring  ath¬ 
letics  into  balance  with  the  other  activities  and  values 
of  the  colleges.  The  N.C.A.A.  Committee  has  un¬ 
dertaken  a  difficult  and  thankless  task.  Miracles  can 
not  be  worked  overnight.  By  present  clarification 
and  the  will  to  comply  with  the  rules  as  they  are 
made  clear  by  more  precise  interpretations,  the  col¬ 
leges,  with  increasing  cooperation  in  compliance, 
will  make  effective  the  new  regulations.  On  the  basis 
of  the  regulations  as  now  understood,  our  fac¬ 
ulty  committees  with  the  full  backing  of  the  ad¬ 
ministration,  intend  to  do  their  level  best  to  comply 
with  the  regulations  as  interpreted  by  the  N.C.A.A. 


Background  of  Present  Development 


A  review  of  the  background  of  the  present  situa¬ 
tion  in  the  Southeastern  Conference  and  the  South¬ 
ern  Conference  may  help  contribute  to  the  accept¬ 
ance  and  enforcement  of  the  new  regulations.  In 
the  Southeastern  Conference  the  regulations  have 
for  some  years  provided  that  aid  could  be  given 
to  athletes  by  the  institution  itself  provided  this  aid 
did  not  exceed  tuition,  college  fees,  room,  board, 
books  and  a  minimum  of  barest  incidentals.  In  our 
Southern  Conference  such  aids  to  athletes  were  not 
allowed  from  college  sources  but  alumni  aid  or  other 
outside  aids  for  athletes  up  to  and  including  mini¬ 
mum  expenses  for  tuition,  college  fees,  room,  board 
and  books  were  not  prohibited  and  to  that  extent 
were  not  the  responsibility  of  the  college.  It  was 
the  responsibility  of  the  college  to  see  to  it  that  no 
aid  such  as  tuition,  fees,  room,  board,  loans,  scholar¬ 
ships,  jobs  or  any  aid  whatever  be  provided  any 
athlete  from  within  the  institution  itself  which  was 
not  open  to  all  students  and  which  was  not  awarded 
by  the  regular  and  responsible  faculty  committee 
after  consideration  by  the  faculty  committee  of  all 
applicants  for  such  aid.  Any  student,  in  order  to 
represent  the  institution,  was  required  to  be  in  good 
standing  as  a  citizen  and  a  student. 
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These  former  requirements  have  been  faithfully 
observed  so  that  our  teams  are  considered,  on  the 
whole,  the  best  qualified  scholastically  in  the  history 
of  the  institution.  The  alumni  aids,  it  has  been 
said,  have  made  it  possible  for  them  to  concentrate 
their  time  on  both  their  scholastic  and  athletic  in¬ 
terests.  Each  year  some  students  of  exceptional  ath¬ 
letic  ability  who  fail  to  concentrate  adequately  on 
their  studies  have  been  disqualified  for  intercol¬ 
legiate  athletics. 

As  is  known  to  a  good  many  members  of  this 
Board  of  Trustees,  more  than  a  decade  ago  we  failed 
in  an  effort  to  establish  principles  and  procedures 
for  enforcement  of  regulations  prohibiting  any  aid 
to  athletes  not  only  from  within  but  also  any  aid 
from  without  the  institution  excepting  only  those 
aids  which  were  regularly  awarded  by  responsible 
faculty  committees  after  consideration  of  the  need 
and  worthiness  of  all  students  without  regard  to  ath¬ 
letic  ability.  Since  an  amendment  was  inserted  at 
that  time  which  made  the  following  September 
the  effective  beginning  date  it  would  have  re¬ 
quired  at  the  least  one  transitional  year  thereafter 
to  assimilate  and  eliminate  the  commitments  pre¬ 
viously  made  by  alumni  or  others.  After  only  a  four 
months’  trial  the  regulations  against  outside  aid  for 
athletes  were  eliminated  by  a  large  majority  vote  of 
the  Southern  Conference.  The  agitation  against  the 
plan  had  been  continuous  and  vigorous  by  alumni, 
coaches,  sportswriters,  and  many  other  sincere  peo¬ 
ple.  Scores  of  alumni  groups  made  petitions  and 
protests  to  this  Board.  We  had  failed  to  win  the 
support  necessary  for  the  real  acceptance  of  the  plan. 

In  the  background  of  the  struggle  between  the 
administration  and  the  alumni  was  the  issue  of 
alumni-raised  funds  or  athletic  foundations  to  pro¬ 
vide  special  aid  to  defray  part  or  all  of  the  mini¬ 
mum  college  expenses  of  the  all  round  worthy  stu¬ 
dent  and  citizen  who  was  also  a  good  athlete.  The 
provisions  in  the  so-called  Graham  Plan  which  would 
have  prohibited  this  were  eliminated  as  was  also 
eliminated  the  requirement  for  declarations  of  in¬ 
come  by  the  athletes  and  declarations  of  compliance 
and  of  any  knowledge  of  non-compliance  by  all 
members  of  the  athletic  staff  and  all  members  of 
the  responsible  committees.  Also  the  absolute  pro¬ 
hibition  of  participation  by  a  member  institution  in 


any  post-season  game  was  modified  by  the  Southern 
Conference. 

When  the  Southern  Conference  eliminated  some 
of  these  basic  regulations  we  proposed  that  our  in¬ 
stitution  try  to  go  it  alone  in  a  continuing  effort 
to  effectuate  the  whole  original  plan.  The  faculty 
at  Chapel  Hill  after  full  consideration  voted  by  a 
good  majority  that  it  was  not  wise  to  attempt  such 
a  plan  alone  but  that  it  was  best  to  stay  in  the 
Southern  Conference  and  accept  the  revised  plan 
which  accepted  responsibility  only  for  prohibiting 
special  aids  to  athletes  from  within  the  institution. 
It  was  thus  decided  that  it  was  not  within  the  duty 
or  power  of  the  college  to  prohibit  outside  aid  but 
that  the  college  should  enforce  strictly  the  require¬ 
ments  against  any  special  aid  to  athletes  from  inside 
the  college  and  would  require  athletes  to  keep  in 
good  standing  as  students  and  citizens  of  the  college 
community.  These  surviving  regulations  were  sin¬ 
cerely  enforced  by  the  faculty  committees  whose 
conscientious  chairmen  are  constantly  accused  of  dis¬ 
criminations  against  athletes.  In  loyalty  to  the  demo¬ 
cratic  process,  we  have  abided  by  the  majority  de¬ 
cisions  of  both  the  Southern  Conference  and  the 
faculty.  We  need  now  the  cooperation  of  all  groups 
in  complying  with  the  code  of  the  N.C.A.A. 

The  points  sincerely  made  against  the  plan  by 
scores  of  alumni  groups,  the  athletic  staffs,  sports 
writers  and  many  other  thoughtful  persons  including 
many  professors  were  and  are  as  follows :  ( 1 )  That 
the  prohibition  of  provision  of  expenses  in  consid¬ 
eration  of  athletic  ability  is  a  relic  of  an  aristocratic 
attitude  and  discriminates  against  athletes  and  espe¬ 
cially  against  worthy  but  poor  boys,  and  thus  would 
make  it  impossible  for  them  to  get  a  college  edu¬ 
cation;  (2)  would  tend  to  drive  underground  alum¬ 
ni  aids  to  such  worthy  young  men,  would  create 
subterfuge  loans  and  sinecure  jobs  for  athletes;  and 
(3)  would  thereby  tend  to  teach  hypocrisy  and  dis¬ 
honor  which  are  the  worst  things  which  can  be  taught 
to  youth. 

The  N.C.A.A.  Plan  differs  from  the  so-called 
Graham  Plan  in  three  important  respects.  The  new 
regulation  of  the  N.C.A.A.  allows  athletic  skill  along 
with  need,  to  be  a  determining  factor  in  the  award 
of  scholarships  covering  tuition  and  fees;  does  not 
require  declaration  from  athletes,  members  of 
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athletic  staffs  and  responsible  committees  concerning 
compliance  and  any  knowledge  of  non-compliance; 
and  ( 3 )  permits  post-season  games.  The  three 
contrary  requirements  of  the  Graham  Plan  brought 
on  much  of  the  combined  opposition  of  alumni, 
students  and  the  public.  Their  absence  in  the 
N.C.A.A.  Plan  makes  the  N.C.A.A.  Plan  more  accept¬ 
able  to  many  groups. 

The  Southeastern  Conference  which  has,  for  some 
years,  sanctioned,  to  the  extent  of  minimum  college 
expenses,  aids  to  athletes  from  within  the  institu¬ 
tion;  and  the  Southern  Conference,  which  for  some 
years,  has  sanctioned  such  aids  but  only  from  with¬ 
out  the  institution,  have  had,  with  all  their  faults 
and  dangers,  one  virtue  in  common,  namely,  an  open 
acknowledgement  of  such  permissive  aids  to  athletes 
who  are  at  the  same  time  good  students,  good  citi¬ 
zens  and  good  athletes. 

I  should,  in  fairness  to  our  present  athletic  squads, 
say  that  they  are  the  best  scholastically  which  have 
ever  represented  our  institutions.  They  are,  for  the 
most  part,  alert,  quick-thinking,  hard  training,  gen¬ 
tlemanly  young  men,  many  of  whom  are  returnees 
from  the  legions  of  seamen,  soldiers,  marines,  and 
aviators  (over  25,000  at  Chapel  Hill  and  over  18,000 
at  State  College)  who  trained  with  us  during  the 
war.  They  have  been  together  for  several  years  and 
have  learned  to  play  together  with  zest  for  the  game 
as  well  coordinated  teams  under  exactingly  thorough 
coaching.  Except  for  a  few  who  graduated  last  June 
and  a  few  others  who  could  not  make  the  scholastic 
grade,  the  squad  at  Chapel  Hill  is  the  same  squad 
which  was  defeated  last  year  by  Texas  34  to  0  and 
by  Wake  Forest  19  to  6. 

We  are  all  aware  of  the  values  of  time  spent  out¬ 
doors  in  the  sun  and  open  air,  of  the  virtues  of  hard 
work  and  robust  play  on  the  athletic  field  which 
weeds  out  loafers  and  Hunkers,  of  the  educational 
values  of  thoroughness,  exactness,  alertness,  coordina¬ 
tion,  cooperation,  team  play,  sportsmanship,  the 
sublimation  of  the  youthful  instinct  for  combat,  and 
the  development  of  intergroup  codes  of  control  so 
much  needed  in  our  world  of  tragic  tensions  and 
conflicts. 

We  are  also  mindful  of  and  deeply  disturbed  by 
the  open  and  acknowledged  situations  in  the  South 
and  in  other  parts  of  the  country  with  their  danger 


signals  of  commercialism,  gambling,  over  emphasis 
on  winning,  exploitation  of  youth,  and  the  inversion 
of  the  values  of  a  college  education. 

The  N.C.A.A.,  as  we  understand  the  new  regula¬ 
tion,  simply  seeks  to  take  effective  steps  toward 
eliminating  the  evils  and  saving  the  values  of  inter¬ 
collegiate  sports.  Aware  of  our  own  failures  and 
frustrations  and  believing  in  associations  and  codes, 
we  recommend  that  we  accept  the  responsibilities 
of  the  N.C.A.A.  Code.  This  acceptance  carries  with 
it  high  obligations  and  heavy  responsibilities.  We 
need  the  support  of  trustees,  alumni,  faculties,  athletic 
staffs,  sportswriters,  students,  and  the  public  for  the 
responsible  fulfillment  of  obligations  under  the  code 
of  N.C.A.A.  We  believe  this  new  code  can  be  made 
increasingly  effective  by  the  cooperation  of  all 
who  believe  in  youth  and  sports  as  one  of  the 
hopes  for  a  better  world. 


B.  The  Vocational  and  Professional  Schools 


In  keeping  with  the  policy  of  administrative  de¬ 
centralization,  that  of  the  organization  of  smaller  units 
within  the  undergraduate  and  graduate  divisions  of 
the  University  as  part  of  the  program  for  closer 
personal  relation  of  students  for  more  individual 
guidance,  four  new  schools  have  been  organized, 
and  the  organization  of  four  others  is  now  under 
special  consideration.  In  this  way  we  will  have 
small  colleges  in  a  large  university  with  the  value 
of  both  to  be  preserved  for  the  individual  and  in¬ 
stitution.  In  this  way,  in  addition  to  the  guidance 
inadequately  provided  in  the  General  College  and 
the  Basic  Division  and  the  two  colleges  of  liberal 
arts,  the  personal  interests  and  special  aptitudes  of 
students  on  the  higher  levels  will  also  be  nourished 
and  developed.  To  a  devoted  but  inadequate  extent, 
we  already  have  individual  guidance  in  the  long- 
established  Schools  of  Commerce,  under  Dean  Car- 
roll,  Law,  under  Dean  Wettach,  Medicine,  under 
Dean  Berryhill,  Pharmacy,  under  Dean  Jacobs,  Li¬ 
brary  Science,  under  Dean  Susan  Akers,  Public 
Health,  under  Dean  McGavran,  Engineering,  under 
Dean  Lampe,  Agriculture,  under  Dean  Hilton,  Tex¬ 
tiles,  under  Dean  Campbell,  Music,  under  Dean 
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Altvater,  Architecture,  under  Dean  Kamphoefner, 
and  now  Education  under  Dean  Phillips,  at  Chapel 
Hill,  Dean  Kirkland  at  State  College,  and  the 
dean  yet  to  be  appointed  at  the  Woman’s  College. 


1.  The  New  School  of  Design 


The  first  of  the  new  schools,  already  organ¬ 
ized  to  open  at  State  College  this  fall,  is  the 
School  of  Architecture  and  Landscape  Architecture, 
or,  as  now  named,  the  School  of  Design.  The  archi¬ 
tects  of  the  State  have  been  demanding  for  some 
time  the  establishment  of  a  school  of  architecture. 
With  regard  to  the  previous  suggestions  and  the 
recent  resolution  of  a  committee  of  the  North  Caro¬ 
lina  Society  of  Architects  that  such  a  school  be 
established  at  Chapel  Hill  as  part  of  the  fine  arts 
program  there,  we  held  that  in  accordance  with  the 
original  charter  of  consolidation,  which  we  wrote  at 
the  behest  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  architecture  and 
landscape  architecture  were  functionally  allocated  to 
State  College.  It  was  therefore  logical  and  proper 
not  to  transfer  the  departments  of  architectural  en¬ 
gineering,  architecture,  and  landscape  architecture 
from  State  College  to  the  division  of  fine  arts  at 
Chapel  Hill,  but  rather  to  coordinate  and  expand  the 
departments  at  State  College  into  a  new  school  as 
an  integral  part  of  State  College. 

The  committee  appointed  by  Chancellor  Harrelson, 
in  accordance  with  the  regular  procedures  of  the 
consolidated  University,  performed  their  duties  in  a 
notable  way  in  recommending  the  organization  of 
the  school  and  in  recommending  for  the  deanship 
of  the  new  school  the  distinguished  Dean  of  the 
School  of  Architecture  of  the  University  of  Okla¬ 
homa,  Henry  E.  Kamphoefner,  whose  coming  to 
State  College  promises  to  begin  a  new  era  in  the 
teaching  and  development  of  architecture  in  North 
Carolina  and  the  Southeast.  He  is  gathering  a  strong 
faculty,  including  such  eminent  architects  as  Professor 
Norvicki,  of  the  United  Nations,  and  Lewis  Mum- 
ford,  nationally  eminent  authority  on  architecture  as 
a  functional  part  of  our  modern  civilization.  This 
new  School  of  Design  at  State  College,  the  prospec¬ 
tive  new  School  of  Home  Economics  at  the  Woman’s 
College,  the  Department  of  Municipal  and  Regional 


Planning  at  Chapel  Hill,  and  the  Departments  of 
Fine  Arts  at  the  Woman’s  College,  the  University 
at  Chapel  Hill,  Duke  University  and  other  institu¬ 
tions,  will,  we  believe,  work  out  a  coordinated  pro¬ 
gram  of  reciprocal  cooperation  of  value  to  all  these 
institutions,  to  the  State  Society  of  Architects,  and 
to  the  development  of  fine  arts  in  our  state  and 
region. 


2.  Challenge  to  the  Three  New  Schools  of  Education 


At  your  last  meeting  you  approved  our  recom¬ 
mendation  to  transform  three  departments  into  three 
schools  of  education.  The  needs  and  the  times  de¬ 
mand  another  forward  movement  in  public  education 
in  North  Carolina  and  the  South.  Aycock,  Alderman, 
and  Mclver  guided  North  Carolina  into  the  leadership 
of  the  South.  The  State  School  Commission,  ap¬ 
pointed  by  Governor  Cherry  under  a  mandate  of 
the  legislature,  calls  for  another  decisive  advance. 
The  great  Mclver,  a  son  of  the  University,  in  his 
fervent  crusade  for  a  state  college  for  women,  now 
the  Woman’s  College  of  the  University  of  North 
Carolina,  said  from  platforms  all  over  the  State: 
"Educate  a  woman  and  you  educate  a  family.”  It  is 
now  time  for  us  all  to  say:  Educate  the  teachers  and 
you  educate  a  generation;  build  up  our  schools  of 
education  and  you  will  rebuild  on  higher  ground  a 
more  creative  commonwealth. 


a.  At  the  Woman’s  College 


The  call  of  leadership  is  to  the  three  schools  of 
education  of  the  three-fold  University.  The  Univer¬ 
sity  of  the  people  accepts  the  challenge  of  the  schools 
of  the  people.  Our  three  institutions  from  their 
foundation  have  been  teacher-training  institutions. 
The  Woman’s  College  was  nobly  founded  and  ably 
administered  by  Mclver  to  train  women  to  teach 
in  the  public  schools  of  North  Carolina  and  to  train 
women  in  the  commercial  and  industrial  arts.  Mul¬ 
tiplied  in  buildings,  faculty  and  students,  and  further 
ably  developed  under  President  Foust,  in  a  long  and 
constructive  administration,  and  now,  under  the 
dynamic  and  creative  Chancellor  Jackson,  one  of 
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the  leading  colleges  of  liberal  arts  for  women  in  the 
nation,  the  Woman’s  College  yet  continues  to  train 
more  teachers  for  the  public  schools  than  any  other 
institution  in  North  Carolina.  We  are  making  rec¬ 
ommendations  for  the  strengthening  of  the  new 
School  of  Education  at  the  Woman’s  College.  A 
Faculty  Committee  appointed  by  Chancellor  Jackson 
is  making  a  survey  as  a  basis  of  a  recommendation 
for  a  new  dean  to  take  the  leadership  in  the  train¬ 
ing  of  teachers  at  the  College.  The  Associate  Dean 
of  the  Woman’s  College  Graduate  Division  of  the 
all-University  Graduate  School  shares  in  the  guid¬ 
ance  and  administration  of  the  graduate  program 
of  teacher  training  at  the  College  and  in  the  whole 
University.  More  graduate  degrees  in  education  have 
within  a  decade  and  a  half  been  awarded  at  the 
Woman’s  College  than  in  all  its  previous  history. 
A  still  larger  program  is  in  the  making. 


b.  At  State  College 


The  State  College  in  Raleigh  was  and  is  the  only 
institution  in  the  State  competent  to  train  teachers 
of  agriculture  and  the  industrial  arts.  Her  sons  are 
teachers  of  agriculture  in  rural  schools  all  over  North 
Carolina.  Recent  improvements  in  equipment,  cur¬ 
riculum,  and  staff  for  the  training  of  teachers  of  in¬ 
dustrial  arts  at  State  College  have  prepared  the  way 
for  filling  a  glaring  gap  in  the  state’s  teacher  train¬ 
ing  program  in  a  field  fundamental  to  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  industries  in  this  State 

The  State  College  faculty  has  been  a  training 
school  for  the  present  presidents  of  Clemson  Col¬ 
lege,  Dr.  Frank  Poole;  Meredith  College,  Dr.  Carlyle 
Campbell;  the  University  of  Chattanooga,  Dr.  David 
Lockmiller;  and  the  Georgia  School  of  Technology, 
Dr.  Blake  R.  Van  Lear. 


c.  At  Chapel  Hill 


Since  the  winter  of  1795,  the  University  of  North 
Carolina  has  been  a  teacher-training  institution.  The 
University  at  Chapel  Hill  has  trained  the  founders 
of  the  public  school  system,  the  founders  of  more 
local  public  schools,  more  principals,  superintendents, 


state  superintendents  of  public  instruction,  college 
professors,  college  and  university  presidents,  and 
founders  of  colleges  and  universities  than  any  in¬ 
stitution  in  the  State  and  many  states  beyond.  To 
call  the  names  of  Archibald  deBow  Murphey,  Yancey, 
Calvin  H.  Wiley,  Alexander  Graham,  M.  C.  S. 
Noble,  Alderman,  Foust,  Mclver,  Aycock,  Joyner, 
Carmichael,  Allen,  Toms,  Tomlinson,  A.  D.  McLean, 
and  Erwin  is  to  call  the  large  part  of  the  honor  roll 
of  the  illustrious  leaders  who  gave  much  or  most  of 
their  lives  in  the  founding,  building,  and  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  public  schools  of  North  Carolina. 

Sons  of  the  University  founded  or  participated 
decisively  in  helping  to  found  Davidson  College, 
Wake  Forest  College,  Peace  College,  North  Carolina 
State  College,  the  Woman’s  College,  East  Carolina 
Teachers  College,  Appalachian  State  Teachers  Col¬ 
lege,  Queens  College,  Gardner -Webb  College,  in  the 
moving  of  Trinity  College  to  Durham,  and  in  the 
founding  of  the  University  of  the  South  at  Sewanee. 
A  trustee  of  the  University  crossed  over  the  moun¬ 
tains  before  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century  and 
founded  Blount  College,  now  the  thriving  University 
of  Tennessee.  Sons  of  the  University  have  been 
presidents  of  Davidson  College,  Wake  Forest  Col¬ 
lege,  State  College,  the  Woman’s  College,  East  Caro¬ 
lina  Teachers  College,  Appalachian  State  Teachers 
College,  The  University  of  Texas,  Tulane,  Howard 
College,  the  University  of  Chattanooga,  and  the  first 
president  of  the  University  of  Virginia.  Several  of 
the  professors  have  declined  college  and  university 
presidencies  to  remain  in  this  University.  More  than 
half  of  the  present  superintendents,  city  and  county, 
and  more  than  half  of  the  principals  of  the  public 
schools  of  North  Carolina  have  taken  undergraduate 
or  graduate  work  in  education  at  the  University  in 
Chapel  Hill. 


d.  Need  for  an  All-University  Institute  of  Educational 
Research  and  Service  for  Cooperation  with  a 
State  Educational  Council 


As  a  part  of  its  public  responsibility  and  educa¬ 
tional  function  as  the  State  University,  an  Institute 
of  Educational  Research  and  Service  should  be  de¬ 
veloped  within  the  three-fold  University  to  serve  a 
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State-wide  Educational  Council  and  to  serve  in  co¬ 
operation  with  all  the  schools,  colleges,  teachers, 
administrators,  and  the  educational  boards,  the  basic 
educational  interests  of  the  people  of  North  Caro¬ 
lina.  In  line  with  the  studies  of  the  State  School 
Commission,  we  have  already  reorganized  the  three 
departments  of  education  into  three  schools  of  edu¬ 
cation  under  three  deans  who  will  integrate  their 
schools  in  an  all-University  program  of  teacher 
training,  research,  and  service  as  a  vital  part  of  a 
coordinated  all-state  program  of  teacher  training,  re¬ 
search  and  service  to  the  schools,  colleges,  and  the 
people  of  North  Carolina. 


3.  The  Expanding  of  the  State’s  Two-Year  School 
Into  a  Standard  Four-Year  Medical  School  and 
Teaching  Hospital 


On  account  of  the  desperate  needs  of  the  people 
for  more  hospital  beds,  doctors,  nurses,  and  medical 
technicians  and  in  response  to  an  uprising  of  the 
people  from  the  mountains  to  the  sea,  the  legislature 
of  North  Carolina  has  made  provision  for  the  ex¬ 
pansion  of  the  historic  two-year  Medical  School  at 
Chapel  Hill  into  a  standard  state  four-year  school 
and  teaching  hospital  and  for  building  more  hos¬ 
pitals  and  rural  diagnostic  centers  all  over  the  state 
in  a  three-fold  program  for  the  participation  and 
cooperation  of  the  locality,  the  state,  and  the  nation. 
Governors,  doctors,  orchestra  leader  non-pareil, 
leaders  of  agriculture,  industry,  business,  labor,  the 
press,  the  professions,  women,  civic  and  patriotic 
organizations  joined  hands  in  this  movement. 

Under  the  unanimous  resolution  of  this  Board, 
the  University  is  cooperating  in  this  program  to 
train  doctors,  nurses,  and  technicians  for  the  hos¬ 
pitals  and  to  build  the  hospitals  for  the  doctors, 
nurses,  and  technicians.  Hospitals  without  medical 
personnel  are  like  school  houses  without  teachers; 
medical  personnel  without  hospitals  is  like  teachers 
without  school  houses  and  the  facilities  for  teach¬ 
ing.  Training  more  doctors,  nurses,  and  technicians 
is  a  basic  part  of  the  program  to  extend  modern 
medical  care  to  the  rural  people.  There  is  a  nation¬ 
wide  shortage  of  hospital  beds,  doctors,  nurses  and 


medical  technicians  and  especially  in  rural  America. 
If  there  be  any  who  would  mistakenly  attempt  either 
to  hold  back  the  movement  to  build  more  hospitals 
in  rural  areas  or  to  halt  the  movement  to  train 
more  medical  personnel,  they  are  friends  neither  of 
the  farmers  nor  the  people  as  a  whole.  Mistakenly 
or  deliberately  they  would  be  supporters  of  division, 
confusion  and  crippling  of  a  program  which  must 
be  an  unfragmented  coordinated  whole  to  meet  the 
combined  needs  of  the  rural  and  urban  people  of 
North  Carolina.  The  last  two  governors  and  the 
governor  elect  are  all  champions  of  the  whole  pro¬ 
gram  both  to  build  more  hospitals  and  to  train 
more  medical  personnel  for  the  hospitals  and  for 
the  people  desperately  in  need  of  both. 


a.  Expert  and  General  Opinion  for  Location  in 
Chapel  Hill 


Two  successive  state  medical  care  commissions, 
fifty-five  of  sixty-five  county  medical  societies,  the 
several  successive  presidents  of  the  State  Medical 
Society,  the  decisive  majority  of  the  out-of-state 
committee  of  medical  experts,  the  unanimous  com¬ 
mittee  of  in-State  medical  experts,  the  State  Board 
of  the  North  Carolina  Hospital  Association,  the  lead¬ 
ers  of  the  nursing  profession,  the  chief  medical  ad¬ 
viser  of  the  Rockefeller  Foundation,  the  chief  medical 
adviser  of  the  Carnegie  Corporation  with  his  back¬ 
ground  of  surveys  of  medical  education  in  America 
and  Europe — all  these  experts  recommended  rhat 
the  expanded  State  four-year  medical  school  be  lo¬ 
cated  in  Chapel  Hill.  Dr.  Ray  Lyman  Wilbur,  for 
several  decades  chairman  of  the  Council  on  Medical 
Education  and  Hospitals,  in  a  personal  statement  to 
the  President  of  the  University  gave  the  program 
and  the  location  his  venerable  and  expert  blessing. 


b.  Cooperation  Within  the  Whole  University 


The  whole  program  is  to  be  an  adventure  in 
voluntary  coordination,  mutual  cooperation  and  state¬ 
wide  service  of  the  people.  Within  the  University 
is  to  be  the  cooperation  of  the  Department  of  Biolog- 
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ical  and  Physical  Sciences,  the  Graduate  School,  the 
School  of  Social  Work,  the  School  of  Education,  the 
School  of  Commerce,  the  School  of  Home  Economics, 
the  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  the  Division  of 
Agricultural  Extension  and  Home  Demonstration, 
the  Institute  of  Statistics,  the  School  of  Design,  the 
all-University  Extension  Division,  the  Department 
of  Community  and  Regional  Planning,  the  Institute 
for  Research  in  Social  Science,  the  Institute  of  Gov¬ 
ernment,  the  Law  School,  the  Library  School,  the 
School  of  Pharmacy,  the  School  of  Public  Health, 
the  Schools  of  Nursing  at  the  University  and  at  the 
Woman’s  College  all  in  cooperation  with  the  Med¬ 
ical  School  and  Teaching  Hospital.  They  will  all 
cooperate  in  a  coordinated  program  to  train  doctors, 
nurses,  medical  technicians,  business  administrators 
of  hospitals,  psychiatrists,  social  psychiatrists,  med¬ 
ical  librarians,  biological,  medical,  psychological  and 
social  statisticians,  pharmacists,  public  health  offi¬ 
cers,  public  health  nurses,  public  school  and  college 
teachers  of  health  education,  and  research  workers 
in  both  the  basic  and  applied  biological,  medical, 
pharmaceutical,  and  public  health  sciences. 


c.  A  Program  of  Voluntary  Cooperation  in 
Statewide  Service 


Within  the  state  there  will  be  cooperation  with 
the  other  two  strong  medical  schools,  Duke  Univer¬ 
sity  in  Durham  and  the  Bowman  Gray  Medical 
School  of  Wake  Forest  College  in  Winston-Salem; 
with  the  State  Department  of  Public  Health,  Pub¬ 
lic  Welfare,  and  Public  Instruction  in  Raleigh;  and 
with  all  the  hospitals  and  diagnostic  centers  in  North 
Carolina.  The  three  teaching  hospitals  in  volun¬ 
tary  cooperation  will  serve  all  the  hospitals  in  the 
State.  Some  unusually  complex  case  may  be  given  an 
examination  at  a  rural  diagnostic  center  or  local 
hospital  and,  if  found  advisable  by  the  physician, 
passed  on  to  the  urban  or  regional  hospital  and  then 
on  to  one  of  the  teaching  hospitals  of  the  medical 
school  for  the  most  expert  diagnosis  of  the  case  to 
the  benefit  of  the  patient,  the  medical  profession, 
the  hospital  staff,  the  teaching  hospitals  and  medical 


schools,  in  sharing  knowledge,  diagnosis,  treatment, 
and  the  healing  of  the  sick  in  North  Carolina. 


d.  Psychiatric  and  Tubercular  Institutes 


Urgently  vital  parts  of  the  State  Medical  School 
and  Teaching  Hospital  should  be  a  hundred  beds 
for  psychiatric  patients  and  a  Psychiatric  Institute 
to  serve  our  state  mental  institutions  and  their  staffs. 
Likewise  there  should  be  a  hundred  beds  for  tuber¬ 
cular  patients  and  a  Tubercular  Institute  to  serve 
our  state  tubercular  institutions  and  their  staffs.  The 
State  Medical  School  and  Teaching  Hospital  has  a 
special  responsibility  to  serve  such  state  institutions 
and  act  as  an  agency  for  the  coordination  of  the 
resources  and  services  of  public  and  private  insti¬ 
tutions  and  agencies.  Just  as  it  was  considered  wise 
and  economical  for  the  federal  government  to  build 
its  federal  hospital  near  Durham  to  have  the  double 
value  of  two  neighboring  medical  schools  so  the 
State  Board  for  like  reasons  finds  it  scientifically 
wise  in  behalf  of  the  patients  and  economically  in¬ 
telligent  for  the  State  to  build  the  State  mental 
institution  near  Chapel  Hill.  Through  seminars, 
clinics,  and  extension  courses  for  doctors,  nurses, 
technicians,  and  hospital  staffs,  the  three  medical 
schools  can  build  here  in  cooperation  a  great  medical 
and  hospital  center  for  our  state  and  region. 


4.  The  Proposed  School  of  Dentistry 


In  view  of  the  shortage  of  dentists  and  the  glar¬ 
ing  dental  needs  of  the  children  and  people  and  in 
more  intelligent  recognition  of  the  relation  of  good 
teeth  to  good  health,  it  is  logical  and  timely  that 
the  North  Carolina  Dental  Society,  on  the  basis  of 
an  expert  survey,  launched  a  movement  to  establish 
a  standard  professional  School  of  Dentistry  as  a  part 
of  the  State  medical  center  at  Chapel  Hill.  The  basic 
relation  of  good  teeth  to  good  digestion  and  of  dis¬ 
eases  of  the  teeth  to  rheumatism,  arthritis,  heart 
disease  and  other  degenerative  diseases  makes  it  timely 
that  North  Carolina  have  its  own  State  school  of 
dentistry  especially  now  in  view  of  the  shortage  of 
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dentists  and  the  inability  of  North  Carolina  students 
to  get  into  dental  schools  in  other  states.  We  have 
pledged  our  cooperation  in  this  timely  movement 
to  round  out  the  coordinated  program  of  biological, 
medical,  public  health,  nursing,  and  pharmaceutical 
education,  research  and  service  in  building  the  phy¬ 
sical  fitness  of  the  people  as  the  basis  for  an  intel¬ 
lectually  more  creative,  an  economically  more  pro¬ 
ductive,  and  a  spiritually  nobler  state. 


5.  The  Proposed  Expansion  of  the  School  of 
Commerce 


To  the  call  for  making  North  Carolina  and  the 
South  more  economically  productive  for  all  people, 
the  School  of  Commerce,  under  the  able  leadership 
of  Chancellor  House  and  Dean  D.  D.  Carroll,  has 
made  an  enthusiastic  response.  Under  the  leadership 
of  Mr.  Robert  M.  Hanes  as  President,  Controller 
Carmichael,  as  energizer,  and  Mr.  I.  G.  Greer  as 
Executive  Vice  President,  the  business  men  of  the 
State  have  organized  the  Business  Foundation  and 
raised  over  a  million  dollars,  the  income  from  which 
is  to  be  used  as  grants  to  the  University  Board  of 
Trustees  as  supplements  and  awards  for  building  a 
distinguished  and  nobly  useful  School  of  Business 
Administration.  Within  the  control,  policies  and 
discretion  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  these  grants  in 
aid  are  to  be  used  for  distinguished  professorships, 
research,  publication  and  business  and  industrial 
services  to  all  the  people  of  the  State.  Now  that  the 
movement  has  been  successfully  launched  under 
Dean  Carroll’s  administration,  and  in  view  of  a 
quarter  of  a  century  of  devoted  service  in  the  build¬ 
ing  of  a  school  recognized  over  the  nation  for  thor¬ 
ough  scholarship  and  sound  training  in  business  ad¬ 
ministration,  personnel  management,  industrial  rela¬ 
tions,  and  business  services,  he  has  asked  to  be  re¬ 
lieved  of  his  administrative  duties  so  that  he  can 
devote  his  remaining  vigorous  years  to  teaching  and 
publication. 

No  age  calls  for  business  and  industrial  statesmen 
more  than  this  age.  In  North  Carolina  are  some  of 
the  most  able  and  devoted  industrial  leaders  of  our 
time.  The  industrial  statesman  is  indispensable  to 


the  winning  of  the  struggle  for  freedom,  production, 
and  peace.  There  is  no  greater  instrument  in  this 
present  struggle  than  American  production.  We 
have  shown  that  we  can  produce  for  war.  We  need 
to  produce  now  in  peace  for  nothing  less  than  the 
salvation  of  mankind. 

The  School  of  Commerce  is  now  esteemed  in 
America  in  the  fields  of  economic  theory,  economic 
history,  economic  resources,  business  organization,  ac¬ 
counting,  banking,  production  management,  money, 
insurance,  transportation,  marketing,  personnel  man¬ 
agement,  industrial  relations,  public  finance,  and  the 
basic  principles  and  practice  of  sound  and  efficient 
business  administration.  The  School  of  Commerce  un¬ 
der  the  veteran  Carroll  and  the  Bureau  of  Business 
Services,  under  the  indefatigable  Winslow,  have  a 
strategic  part  in  the  total  enterprise  and  should,  for 
the  sake  of  North  Carolina,  the  South,  and  America, 
become  second  to  none. 

Too  long  has  the  South  been  the  dependent  co¬ 
lonial  province  of  a  financial  industrial-empire 
reaching  from  Boston  to  Chicago.  Rising  now  to 
something  like  independence  and  power  is  a  new 
industrial  region  reaching  across  the  Old  South  from 
the  Chesapeake  to  the  Gulf.  What  the  South  does 
agriculturally  and  industrially,  depends,  in  intelligent 
part,  on  what  the  South  does  educationally.  What 
the  South  does  through  educational  leadership  de¬ 
pends,  in  vital  part,  on  what  our  universities  do  in 
basic  researches  in  all  fields,  in  cooperative  leadership 
in  agriculture,  industry,  business,  labor  relations,  the 
professions,  and  in  the  general  fulfillment  of  the 
economic,  scientific,  cultural,  and  spiritual  aspirations 
of  all  the  people. 

The  states  of  the  South  have  come  to  grips  with 
the  mighty  possibilities  of  the  Industrial  Revolu¬ 
tion.  The  people  of  this  section  have  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  make  a  joint  and  wise  utilization  of  their 
geographic,  economic,  educational,  and  human  re¬ 
sources  in  cooperation  with  its  marvelous  mechanical 
energies.  Through  the  very  economic  value  of  po¬ 
tentially  intelligent  social  regulations  and  high  hu¬ 
man  standards  the  South  could  give  attractive  eco¬ 
nomic  and  social  welcome  to  highly  skilled,  decently 
waged,  and  highly  productive  new  and  diversified 
industries.  The  lists  of  crops  and  industries  still  miss¬ 
ing  from  our  economic  structure  are  appalling.  Clear- 
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headed,  scientific,  humanly-disposed  men  and  women 
in  the  South  from  within  the  industries  and  the  col¬ 
leges  and  from  within  the  commonwealths  are 
pounding  away  at  such  fundamental  things  as  pedi¬ 
greed  seeds,  engineering  skill,  balanced  production, 
industrial  enterprise,  business  organization,  scientific 
marketing,  economic  diversification,  balanced  nutri¬ 
tion,  homemaking,  more  dedicated  professions,  more 
creative  schools,  and  more  spiritual  churches.  Diver¬ 
sified  agriculture,  supplementing  staple  crops;  diver¬ 
sified  industries  supplementing  basic  manufactures; 
and  nine  months’  schools  and  county-wide  libraries, 
supplementing  both  agriculture  and  industry,  with 
the  liberal  arts  and  sciences  undergirding  them  all, 
make  up  the  ground  work  upon  which  to  build 
nobler  commonwealths  in  the  risen  South. 

We  stand  at  the  gateways  of  industry,  through 
which  increasing  thousands  of  our  people  and 
mounting  millions  of  our  wealth  will  pass  for  the 
potential  production  of  a  fairer  life.  Out  into  the 
waste  places  and  up  the  hillsides  move  the  mills 
and  factories  with  creative  power.  Down  from  the 
mountains,  the  rivers  come  rushing  with  the  power 
for  the  electrification  of  our  civilization,  cleanly 
charged  with  something  more  of  the  good  life  for 
all  of  our  people.  As  we  do  our  day’s  work  and 
dream  our  dream  that  the  farms  and  factories,  banks, 
libraries,  printing  presses  and  dynamos,  schools  and 
churches  will  all  join  in  the  building  of  a  more 
productive  and  beautiful  civilization,  let  us  place  at 
the  center  of  it  all  not  only  valuable  products,  but 
also  invaluable  spirit;  not  only  the  productive 
mechanisms,  but  also  the  creative  personality;  and 
not  only  the  needs  of  the  hour,  but  also  the  children 
of  tomorrow. 

A  cooperative  and  pioneering  part  of  this  program 
we  conceive  to  be  the  responsibility  and  opportunity 
of  the  School  of  Commerce  of  the  University  of 
North  Carolina. 


6.  The  Proposed  School  of  Home  Economics  at  the 
Woman’s  College. 


No  less  important  than  the  economics  of  business 
and  industrial  production  is  the  economics  of  the 
household,  the  making  of  a  home,  the  health  and 


care  of  children,  the  basic  place  of  the  family,  the 
values  of  food,  diet,  and  nutrition,  the  qualities  of 
textiles  and  clothing,  the  furnishings  of  the  house, 
the  cost  of  living,  the  family  income,  the  family 
budget  on  the  farm  or  in  the  city,  and  the  econom¬ 
ics  of  consumption  as  a  way  of  life  in  our  complex 
modern  society. 

The  home  is  the  central  institution  of  human  so¬ 
ciety.  Upon  the  home  depend  the  family,  the  church, 
and  the  school.  The  home  is  the  basic  institution 
most  strategic  for  the  transmission  and  advancement 
of  civilization.  Whatever  tends  to  conserve  and  im¬ 
prove  the  home  tends  to  strengthen  and  upbuild  the 
family,  the  church,  the  school,  and  civilization  itself. 

The  Home  Economics  Department  of  the  Wom¬ 
an’s  College  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina 
under  the  devoted  and  faithful  direction  of  Pro¬ 
fessor  Margaret  Edwards  has  as  its  great  purpose 
the  development  and  improvement  of  the  home. 
This  department,  under  the  allocation  of  functions 
in  our  three-fold  University,  is  the  only  department 
in  the  whole  University  which  is  authorized  to  offer 
the  undergraduate  major  and  the  graduate  degree  in 
home  economics.  With  the  increase  of  gadgets  in 
the  home  and  the  multiplication  of  the  mechanical 
contacts  of  our  civilization,  the  liberal  arts  college 
recognizes  the  need  for  the  deepening  of  the  intel¬ 
lectual  and  spiritual  content  of  our  lives  and  thus 
enriches  the  School  of  Home  Economics. 

Courses  in  home  making,  family  life,  child  care 
and  development,  food  and  nutrition,  textiles,  cloth¬ 
ing,  costume  design  and  construction,  home  furnish¬ 
ings,  household  management  and  finance,  consumer 
economics,  home  economic  education,  nursery  school 
education,  institutional  management,  feeding  and 
administration — all  these  make  for  better  and  more 
beautiful  homes,  more  balanced  diets,  healthier  chil¬ 
dren,  more  efficient  budgets,  happier  families,  and 
a  better  state. 

In  view  of  the  solid  foundations,  significance,  and 
the  growth  of  the  Department  of  Home  Economics, 
the  potentialities  of  the  Home  Economics  Founda¬ 
tion,  the  prospects  of  the  Institute  of  Home  Eco¬ 
nomics  as  an  agency  for  coordinating  research  and 
publication  within  the  school,  for  cooperation  within 
the  whole  University,  and  for  services  to  both  pro- 
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ducers  and  consumers  in  the  state,  a  strong  faculty 
committee  appointed  by  Chancellor  Jackson  is  con¬ 
sidering  the  advisability  of  expanding  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Home  Economics  into  a  School  of  Home 
Economics  under  a  dean.  This  committee  will  make 
its  recommendations  for  the  consideration  of  the 
administration  later  in  the  year. 


7.  Other  Proposals  of  Reorganization  of  Departments 
and  Schools 

a.  Social  Work 


Because  of  the  present  social  lag  of  our  state  as 
witnessed  by  the  cruel  facts  that  many  delinquent 
minors  are  in  jails;  that  many  epileptic  children  are 
in  insane  asylums;  and  that  North  Carolina  has  one 
of  the  lowest  provisions  for  dependent  children,  and 
fails  to  match  part  of  the  available  federal  funds 
for  dependent  children;  in  view  of  the  challenging 
leadership  of  the  State  Commissioner  of  Public 
Welfare,  The  Institute  for  Research  in  Social  Science, 
and  the  Graduate  Division  of  Social  Work  at  Chapel 
Hill;  and  in  view  of  the  expanded  functions  and 
opportunities  of  social  work  in  our  modern  indus¬ 
trial  society  and  the  need  for  emphasis  in  rural  social 
work  in  North  Carolina  and  in  the  rural  South,  we 
recommend,  in  accordance  with  the  majority  report 
of  the  faculty  committee  appointed  by  Chancellor 
House,  that  the  Division  of  Social  Work  be  organ¬ 
ized  into  the  School  of  Social  Work  with  graduate 
work  as  in  all  cases  subject  to  the  standards  of  the 
Graduate  School. 


b.  Forestry 


In  consideration  of  the  value  and  growth  of  the 
Forestry  Department  at  State  College,  in  view  of 
the  potentialities  of  the  Forestry  Foundation  organ¬ 
ized  by  Dr.  Clarence  Poe,  given  dynamic  impetus 
by  Dr.  J.  V.  Hoffman  and  generously  contributed  to 
by  John  Sprunt  Hill,  George  Watts  Hill  and  others, 


and  because  of  the  importance  of  our  forests  to  the 
saving  of  soils,  to  the  reservoir  of  waterpower,  to 
the  lumber,  woodworking  and  furniture  industries, 
to  game,  wildlife,  parks  and  recreation,  we  are  pro¬ 
posing  that  further  study  be  given  the  establishment 
of  a  School  of  Forestry  at  State  College. 


c.  Journalism 


An  alert  committee,  sparked  by  Mr.  Holt  Mc¬ 
Pherson,  Chairman,  R.  L.  Thompson,  H.  M.  Gates, 
Leslie  Thompson,  and  Herbert  Peele,  E.  M.  Ander¬ 
son,  and  Wm.  E.  Horner,  because  of  devotion 
to  the  high  interests  of  journalism  in  our  state,  has 
recommended,  on  behalf  of  the  North  Carolina  Press 
Association,  the  expansion  of  the  Department  of 
Journalism  at  Chapel  Hill  into  a  School  of  Journal¬ 
ism.  Because  of  a  lack  of  adequate  teaching  quar¬ 
ters,  lack  of  adequate  staff,  and  a  lack  of  a  separate 
library,  the  Department  has  not  been  placed  on  the 
approved  list  of  the  National  Association  of  Schools 
and  Departments  of  Journalism.  The  Department 
with  inadequate  facilities,  has  made  able  and  faith¬ 
ful  use  of  the  College  library.  They  have  trained 
legions  of  young  men  and  women  for  newspaper 
positions  on  rural  and  city  newspapers  all  over  the 
state  and  for  newspaper  and  magazine  work  in  many 
metropolitan  centers.  We  are  requesting  funds  for 
more  adequate  facilities  and  staff  for  carrying  out 
the  development  envisaged  by  the  North  Carolina 
Press  Association. 

Thomas  Jefferson  once  said,  in  effect,  that  if  he 
had  to  choose  between  a  country  without  a  govern¬ 
ment  and  a  government  without  a  free  press,  he 
would  choose  to  live  where  the  free  press  guarded 
the  liberties  of  the  people.  While  not  going  that 
far,  we  pledge  the  University  in  your  name  to  more 
adequate  support  of  the  teaching  of  young  men  and 
women  who  would  guard  the  freedom  of  the  citizen 
and  the  welfare  of  the  Republic  and  serve  their 
generation  as  reporters,  feature  writers,  book  re¬ 
viewers,  editors,  and  managers  of  the  newspapers 
and  magazines  of  the  state  and  nation. 
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d.  Communication  Center 


The  function,  values,  and  relations  of  the  press, 
the  radio,  the  moving  picture,  visual  education,  and 
allied  forms  of  communication,  are  now  under  sur¬ 
vey  by  a  Committee  appointed  by  Chancellor  House 
to  report  to  us  their  findings  and  recommendations 
regarding  the  proposed  School  of  Journalism,  the 
proposed  School  of  Communication,  and  the  pro¬ 
posed  Institute  of  Communication  Research.  The 
over-all  Extension  Division,  under  Director  R.  M. 
Grumman,  the  Communication  Center,  under  Pro¬ 
fessor  Earl  Wynn,  and  his  associate,  Professor  O.  W. 
Hungerford,  the  Bureau  of  Visual  Education  under 
Professor  Charles  Milner,  and  the  Department  of 
Journalism,  under  Professor  O.  J.  Coffin,  are  starting 
points  for  this  survey,  now  well  under  way  by  a  rep¬ 
resentative  faculty  committee. 

The  Communication  Center  originated  in  Chapel 
Hill  due  to  the  special  skills  and  dynamic  interest 
of  the  Director,  Professor  Earl  Wynn,  and  the  Tech¬ 
nical  Director,  O.  W.  Hungerford,  under  the  general 
direction  of  Extension  Director  Grumman.  Con¬ 
troller  Carmichael,  because  of  a  special  background, 
and  Chancellor  House,  with  a  special  and  abiding 
responsibility,  Business  Manager  Teague,  the  State 
and  University  purchasing  agents,  worked  together  in 
the  organization  and  coordination  of  this  develop¬ 
ment  with  programs  at  State  College  and  the  Wom¬ 
an’s  College  under  the  leadership  of  Chancellor 
Jackson  and  Chancellor  Harrelson. 

Through  the  University  Communication  Center 
last  year,  approximately  six  million  dollars  worth  of 
surplus  public  property  of  the  Federal  Government 
was  distributed  to  the  schools  and  educational  in¬ 
stitutions  of  North  Carolina,  the  acquisition  of  which 
for  our  state  was  largely  due  to  the  alertness  and 
enterprise  of  the  Technical  Director,  Mr.  O.  W. 
Hungerford.  The  Center,  with  its  radio  programs, 
visual  education,  and  research  project  in  teaching 
by  radio  is  serving  the  public  schools,  the  people  of 
the  State,  and  the  United  States  Navy. 


C.  The  All-University  Graduate  School  and  the 
Charter  of  Consolidation 


Just  as  the  Basic  Division,  the  General  College, 
and  the  Colleges  of  Liberal  Arts  hold  together  all 
the  undergraduate  departments  and  schools  and  be¬ 
come  the  foundation  for  all  the  vocational  and  pro¬ 
fessional  schools,  so  the  Graduate  School  is  not  only 
the  highest  focus  of  all  departments  and  schools  but 
is  also  the  highest  specialization  and  coordination 
which  integrate  our  three  institutions  into  a  non¬ 
duplicating  and  reciprocal,  manifold,  various,  inclu¬ 
sive  and  unified  university  of  the  people.  One  of 
the  main  purposes  of  consolidation  as  presented 
by  Governor  O.  Max  Gardner  to  the  joint  session 
of  the  State  Legislature  was  to  eliminate  duplication 
of  schools  and  to  consolidate  one  graduate  school 
around  the  long  established  and  nationally  distin¬ 
guished  University  Graduate  School. 

The  charter  of  consolidation  has  thus,  five  basic 
and  guiding  principles: 

1.  Since  the  people  of  the  Southern  and  Eastern 
States  of  America  have  made  emphatically  clear  for 
over  a  hundred  years  that  a  separate  woman’s  col¬ 
lege  has  an  impregnable  position  in  American  high¬ 
er  education,  and  since  the  Woman’s  College  was 
founded  as  such  and  continues  to  be  the  only  state 
supported  woman’s  college  in  North  Carolina,  it 
is  the  clear  purpose  of  the  College  and  the  will  of 
the  people  for  it  distinctly  to  remain  a  distinguished 
woman’s  college. 

2.  Since  co-education  is  also  well  established  as 
a  parallel  tradition  in  all  American  states  and  espe¬ 
cially  in  the  state  universities  and  the  land-grant 
colleges,  the  State  College  is  co-educational  through 
all  years  in  the  special  fields  of  its  allocated  func¬ 
tions;  agriculture,  engineering,  textiles,  architecture, 
and  teacher  training  in  agriculture  and  industrial 
arts.  In  most  of  the  Southern  states  there  are  sepa¬ 
rate  colleges  for  women  and  co-education  in  all  years 
in  the  university.  The  University  at  Chapel  Hill, 
except  for  Chapel  Hill  girls,  is  co-educational  only 
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in  the  upper  college,  professional  and  graduate 
years. 

3-  The  College  of  Liberal  Arts  for  women  at  the 
Woman’s  College  and  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  at 
Chapel  Hill  duplicate  each  other  as  a  matter  of 
intelligent  necessity  in  response  to  the  identical  cur¬ 
ricular  needs  of  a  separate  woman’s  college  and 
a  co-educational  university.  On  this  basis,  duplicat¬ 
ing  departments  of  philosophy,  fine  arts,  Greek  and 
geography  were  added  in  the  undergraduate  curric¬ 
ulum  of  the  Woman’s  College. 

4.  Except  for  the  provision  made  above,  there 
was  to  be  no  duplication  in  majors  on  the  upper 
college,  professional  and  graduate  levels.  On  this 
principle  the  School  of  Business  at  State  College 
was  abolished,  the  department  of  Library  Science 
at  the  Woman’s  College  was  eliminated,  the  School 
of  Engineering  at  Chapel  Hill  with  its  staff,  special 
library,  and  equipment  were  consolidated  with  the 
School  of  Engineering  at  State  College. 

5.  In  accordance  with  one  of  the  main  announced 
objects  of  consolidation,  graduate  work  in  engi¬ 
neering,  agriculture,  forestry,  textiles,  architecture 
and  landscape  architecture,  teacher  training  in  agri¬ 
culture  and  industrial  arts  was  allocated  to  State 
College;  in  home  economics  and  secretarial  admini¬ 
stration,  to  the  Woman’s  College;  and  all  other 
graduate  work,  to  the  University  in  Chapel  Hill. 

The  established  allocation  of  undergraduate  ele¬ 
mentary  education  for  women  to  the  Woman’s  Col¬ 
lege,  of  undergraduate  elementary  education  for  men 
to  the  University  at  Chapel  Hill,  and  of  all  graduate 
work  in  education  to  the  University  at  Chapel  Hill 
has  been  and  is  to  be  modified  in  accordance  with 
our  recommendations  so  that  both  elementary  and 
secondary  education  can  be  given  at  the  undergrad¬ 
uate  level  for  women  at  the  Woman’s  College  and 
for  men  and  women  on  the  upper  college  level  at 
the  University;  and  that  graduate  work  in  elemen¬ 
tary  education  may  also  be  given  as  a  major  with 
the  required  supporting  minor  courses  at  the  Wom¬ 
an’s  College. 

Within  this  coordinated  structure  of  the  all- 
University  Graduate  School  more  graduate  degrees 
have  been  given  in  the  last  decade  and  a  half  by 
each  of  the  three  institutions  than  in  all  their  pre¬ 


vious  histories.  The  all-University  Graduate  School 
is  the  largest  and  has  been  within  this  recent  period 
adjudged  one  of  the  strongest  in  the  region  reaching 
from  the  South  Atlantic  to  Southern  California. 
Since  the  recent  appraisal,  there  has  been  a  fifty 
per  cent  increase  in  the  number  of  departments 
which  would  now  likely  be  considered  worthy  of 
awarding  the  doctor’s  degree.  Under  Dean  Pierson, 
who  was  selected  by  the  Association  of  American 
Universities  to  conduct  many  surveys  of  both  col¬ 
lege  and  graduate  work  in  the  nation,  and  under 
Associate  Deans,  Z.  P.  Metcalf,  Frank  McNutt,  A.  K. 
King,  standards  have  been  raised  in  the  techniques 
and  content  of  graduate  study  and  research.  Studies 
are  underway  for  further  improvement.  The  Grad¬ 
uate  School  is  one  of  the  most  important  teacher 
training  institutions  in  the  South.  The  all-University 
Graduate  School  deeply  needs  the  increased  appropria¬ 
tions  requested  for  distinguished  professorships,  fel¬ 
lowships,  scientific  equipment,  books,  periodicals, 
travel  and  publication. 


D.  All-University  Extension 


1.  The  Extension  of  the  University  to  the  People 
of  the  State 


The  University  of  the  people,  we  have  observed, 
has  the  responsibility  of  helping  to  develop  the 
whole  personality  of  youth,  of  transmitting  the  great 
humane  and  liberal  tradition  through  the  Basic 
Division,  the  General  College,  and  the  College  of 
Arts  and  Sciences;  of  training  young  men  and  wom¬ 
en  in  special  knowledge  and  skills  in  the  vocations 
and  professions;  and  of  keeping  the  doors  open  for 
the  especially  gifted  sons  and  daughters  of  the  people 
to  the  highest  levels  of  research,  specialization  and 
integration  in  the  Graduate  School.  The  University, 
we  now  emphasize,  as  the  University  of  the  people, 
has  the  responsibility  of  taking  the  University,  the 
professors,  books,  skills,  the  findings  of  research,  the 
interpretations,  insights  and  resources  of  the  whole 
University  to  the  people  themselves. 

For  real  extension  beyond  the  walls  we  must  make 
sure  that  the  University  is  strong  and  true  within 
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the  college  walls  in  the  character,  competence,  and 
dedication  of  the  faculties,  the  resources  of  libraries 
and  laboratories,  the  traditions  of  thorough  scholar¬ 
ship,  work,  honor,  freedom  and  self-government, 
and  public  service  in  the  youthful  responsible  campus 
democracy. 


a.  General  Extension,  Agricultural  Extension  and 
Home  Demonstration 


The  major  prophet  of  University  Extension  thirty- 
four  years  ago  sought  to  make  the  campus  of  this 
University  "co-extensive  with  the  boundaries  of  the 
commonwealth.”  The  student  body  of  the  three-fold 
University  is  now  becoming  the  whole  body  of  the 
people  of  North  Carolina.  This  University  of  the 
people  serves  the  homes,  schools,  colleges,  churches, 
and  libraries;  insurance  companies,  farms,  factories, 
banks,  and  stores;  corporations,  labor  unions,  pro¬ 
fessional  associations,  and  cooperative  societies.  This 
University  ministers  to  the  minds,  bodies  and  spirit 
of  the  people,  their  health,  recreation,  and  welfare, 
their  productive  capacities,  special  skills,  insights, 
aesthetic  creations  of  the  human  spirit  in  music, 
drama,  architecture,  and  other  fine  arts,  the  hun¬ 
ger  of  the  soul  and  the  spiritual  aspirations  of  the 
people  of  North  Carolina. 

Through  Agricultural  Extension  and  Home  Dem¬ 
onstration  under  Director  I.  O.  Schaub  and  his  as¬ 
sociates,  J.  W.  Goodman,  D.  S.  Weaver  and  Miss 
Ruth  Current,  and  the  general  Extension  Division 
under  Director  R.  M.  Grumman  at  Chapel  Hill, 
Director  C.  W.  Phillips  at  Woman’s  College  and 
Director  E.  W.  Ruggles  at  State  College,  the  three¬ 
fold  University  teaches  on  the  farm,  and  in  the 
home,  sends  books  everywhere,  publishes  the  News 
Letter  twice  a  month,  teaches  teachers  in  service 
where  they  are,  sponsors  and  helps  organize  the  an¬ 
nual  bankers  conference,  workers  education,  the 
insurance  conference,  health  institutes,  welfare  insti¬ 
tutes,  technical  institutes,  teachers  institutes,  work¬ 
shops,  broadcasts  of  agricultural  information  and 
advice,  use  of  resources  conferences,  radio  forums, 
college  broadcasts  of  panel  discussions,  music,  plays, 
and  special  addresses,  annual  conferences  of  Parents 


and  Teachers,  Women’s  Club  Institutes,  textile  con¬ 
ferences,  art  forums,  drama  festivals,  music  festivals, 
state-wide  interscholastic  debates  and  athletic  tour¬ 
naments,  short  courses  for  farmers,  engineers,  and 
technician  schools  for  local  and  state  officials,  clinics 
for  doctors,  summer  school  for  labor  leaders,  Farm 
and  Home  Week,  conference  of  personnel  managers, 
tax  classes  for  lawyers,  university  centers  for  veterans 
in  strategic  cities  and  towns  and  in  army  camps, 
peace  conferences  of  the  United  Nations  and  World 
Federalism,  the  Evening  College  in  Greensboro,  (on 
the  initiative  of  and  in  cooperation  with  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce),  the  Summer  Fine  Arts  Schools  in 
Ocracoke,  Manteo,  and  Burnsville,  (aided  by  a  $10,- 
000  grant  from  the  Carnegie  Corporation),  and  so 
on  and  so  on,  through  the  wide  and  vigorous  range 
of  the  needs,  activities  and  life  of  the  people  of 
North  Carolina. 

Exclusive  of  Agricultural  Extension  and  Home 
Demonstration,  the  three  Extension  Divisions  serve 
directly  over  330,000  people. 


b.  The  Grants  from  the  Knapp  Foundation  for  the 
State  School  Survey,  the  University  Fisheries 
Research  Institute,  and  the  State  College 
Technical  Institute 


In  looking  for  an  institution  and  a  state  in  which 
to  make  an  investment  for  the  public  welfare,  Mr. 
William  L.  Chenery,  the  publisher  of  Collier’s 
Weekly,  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Joseph  Knapp,  the  founder 
of  the  Knapp  Foundation,  and  Mr.  Clarence  Stouch, 
the  chairman  of  the  Foundation  Board,  came  to 
Chapel  Hill  for  discussion  of  ideas  of  their  own 
and  for  suggestions  of  projects.  The  result  was  that 
$250,000  was  granted  by  the  Foundation  to  sup¬ 
plement  state  funds  for  the  statewide  public  school 
survey,  for  the  University  of  North  Carolina  Fish¬ 
eries  Research  Institute,  and  for  the  State  College 
Technical  Institute  at  Morehead  City. 

Summary  reports  will  be  made  later  on  these 
three  projects  of  far-reaching  import  for  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  schools,  industries  and  resources  of 
North  Carolina.  The  leadership  of  Governor  Cherry 
largely  made  possible  these  vital  enterprises.  The 
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State  School  Commission,  the  State  Board  of  Con¬ 
servation,  the  Shrimp  Commission,  and  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  the  people,  in  their  separate  ways,  joined 
in  this  three-fold  program  for  improving  the  schools, 
the  attraction  of  industries  and  the  development  of 
the  resources  of  the  State. 


( 1)  School  Survey  and  the  Morehead  Technical 
Institute 


Suffice  it  to  say  now  that  the  school  survey,  pro¬ 
vided  for  under  the  bills  of  Senator  Sue  Ramsey 
Ferguson  and  Representative  John  W.  Umstead, 
gives  promise  of  another  decisive  general  advance 
of  public  education  in  North  Carolina  and  the 
South.  The  Technical  Institute,  largely  the  project 
of  E.  W.  Ruggles,  should  prove  to  be  an  example 
to  the  whole  state  for  the  establishment  of  post¬ 
secondary  technical  schools  in  strategic  centers  in 
North  Carolina.  These  technical  institutes  will  fill 
in  the  harmful  gap  in  our  educational  structure  by 
training  industrial  supervisors,  technicians  and  fore¬ 
men  without  whom  we  cannot  effectively  attract 
and  build  more  industries  in  our  State.  For  every 
professional  engineer,  industry  needs  a  half  dozen 
technicians.  State  College  and  Duke  University  are 
training  an  adequate  number  of  highly  competent 
engineers  in  their  high  grade  schools  of  engineer¬ 
ing.  In  this  State  there  is  a  heavy  shortage  of  vitally- 
needed  graduates  of  post-secondary  technical  schools. 
State  College,  at  Morehead  City,  is  blazing  the  trail 
for  the  coming  of  a  larger  number  and  variety  of 
industries  needed  for  a  more  balanced  agricultural- 
industrial  commonwealth. 


(2)  Fisheries  Institute 


The  University  Fisheries  Research  Institute,  under 
the  Chairmanship  of  Dr.  R.  E.  Coker  and  directed  by 
Dr.  Hardin  Taylor  and  now  by  Director  W.  A.  Elli¬ 
son,  is  made  up  of  representatives  of  the  Woman’s 
College,  State  College,  the  University  at  Chapel  Hill, 
Duke  University,  the  State  Department  of  Conser¬ 


vation  and  the  Federal  Biological  Laboratory.  This 
Institute  can,  not  only  by  scientific  research,  tap 
more  intelligently  the  perennial  resources  of  the  un¬ 
resting  sea,  but  also  can,  in  cooperation  with  the 
Bureau  of  Business  Services,  by  the  sound  economics 
of  production,  transportation,  and  consumption, 
bring  the  fishes  of  the  sea  to  the  tables  of  the 
people  in  mutual  benefit  to  the  income  of  the  fisher- 
folk  and  the  diet  and  well  being  of  the  upland 
people.  Too  much,  late  and  soon,  we  exhaust  the 
soils,  deplete  our  forests  and  waste  our  resources. 
Let  us  not  too  late  and  too  little  turn  also  to  the 
ocean  with  its  ever  renewing  resources  of  the  un¬ 
tiring  and  inexhaustible  waters  of  life  where  the  cold 
currents  from  the  north  and  the  warm  streams  from 
the  Gulf  and  the  southern  seas  meet  off  our  own 
coast  of  North  Carolina  with  their  secrets  largely 
untold  and  their  riches  largely  ungathered  by  our 
people. 


c.  The  Institute  of  Government 


Mr.  Knapp,  on  another  occasion,  expressed  a 
deep  personal  interest  in  the  Institute  of  Govern¬ 
ment.  Because  of  this  and  for  its  own  sake,  it  is 
well  to  remind  ourselves  of  this  basic  way  of  bring¬ 
ing  the  people  to  the  University  and  taking  the 
University  to  the  people.  More  than  a  score  of 
years  ago  a  young  man,  Albert  M.  Coates,  with  an 
adventurous  idea  in  his  head  and  a  gleam  in  his  single- 
sighted  eyes,  made  the  study  and  the  teaching  of  law 
and  the  practice  of  government  the  dedication  of  his 
own  life,  shared  by  his  devoted  wife.  He  lighted  fires 
in  the  minds  of  students  in  the  classroom  and  button¬ 
holed  people  all  over  North  Carolina  with  his  idea 
and  plan  for  an  Institute  of  Government  which 
would  enlist  the  interest  and  study  of  policemen, 
highway  patrolmen,  sheriffs,  clerks  of  court,  regis¬ 
ters  of  deeds,  solicitors,  judges,  S.B.I.,  F.B.I.,  city 
councils,  county  boards,  state  legislators  and  gov¬ 
ernors.  His  University  law  classroom  and  Institute  of 
Government  encompassed  the  city  halls,  court  houses, 
jails,  penitentiary,  tax  budgets  of  localities  and  state, 
the  making  and  administration  of  laws  by  the  repre¬ 
sentatives  and  the  officers  of  the  people  of  North 
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Carolina.  Just  as  the  county  farm  agent  and  the  home 
demonstration  agent,  the  public  school  teacher,  the 
public  librarian,  public  welfare  worker,  and  the  pub¬ 
lic  health  officer,  have  long  been  extending  in  their 
own  ways,  so  the  state,  county  and  town  lawmaking 
and  law-administering  officers  now  extend  the  Uni¬ 
versity  through  the  Institute  of  Government,  into  the 
public  service  of  the  people  of  North  Carolina.  With¬ 
in  the  decade  through  the  cooperation  of  a  gover¬ 
nor,  a  philanthropic  trustee,  the  business  administra¬ 
tive  staff,  and  the  director,  the  Institute  has  become 
an  organic  part  of  the  Extension  Division  of  the 
University  of  North  Carolina. 


2.  University  Extension  Beyond  College  Walls  and 
State  Boundaries 


Many  of  these  extension  activities  not  only  reach 
beyond  the  walls  of  the  college  and  the  boundaries 
of  the  State,  but  also  in  scope  and  purpose  reach 
across  the  Southern  region  and  beyond.  To  become 
noble  and  useful,  the  University  must  serve  the  truth 
which  knows  no  walls  or  boundaries.  A  university 
that  would  be  a  great  university  cannot  be  narrowly 
confined  without  drying  up  the  very  springs  of 
dedication  and  service  to  youth  and  mankind  from 
which  wall  always  flow  the  living  waters  of  a  great 
university  of  the  people. 


a.  Southern  Regionalism 


The  University  of  North  Carolina,  in  all  divi¬ 
sions,  as  witnessed  by  its  birth,  past  history,  and 
present  service,  is  the  State  University  of  the  people 
of  North  Carolina.  In  that  organic  democratic  rela¬ 
tion,  the  University  of  North  Carolina  is  a  Southern 
and  an  American  university  with  obligations  of 
service  to  the  people  of  the  South  and  the  people 
of  the  nation.  Though  the  people  of  North  Caro¬ 
lina  voted  against  secession  and  were  the  last  to 
leave  the  Union,  once  in  the  Confederacy,  she  gave 
more  of  her  sons  to  the  Southern  cause  than  any 
other  state.  Our  people  are  Southern  in  geographical 


position,  economic  interest,  social  structure,  historic 
traditions  and  general  sympathies. 

This  University,  which  gave  more  of  her  sons  to 
the  armies  of  the  South  than  any  other  university, 
is,  and  always  will  be  an  organic  part  of  the  region 
and  the  people.  For  the  sake  of  the  Southern  region 
and  people,  the  University  would  translate  the  de¬ 
voted  loyalties  of  provincialism  and  prejudice  into 
a  wider  patriotism,  break  the  chains  of  a  one-crop 
economy,  lift  the  levels  of  production,  culture,  and 
life  and  would  have  our  vital  regionalism  organically 
become  a  more  creative  part  of  the  nation  and  the 
world. 

The  resourceful  center  of  this  Southern  regional¬ 
ism  has  been  the  Institute  for  Research  in  Social 
Science.  An  analysis  by  its  founder  and  former 
director,  H.  W.  Odum,  of  the  potentialities  of  a 
local-national  regionalism  planted  a  seed  in  the  fer¬ 
tile  mind  of  a  great  future  American  president  who 
conceived  and  created  the  T.V.A.  The  studies,  re¬ 
ports  and  statistics  in  that  monumental  Southern 
encyclopedia,  Odum’s  SOUTHERN  REGIONS,  be¬ 
came  the  basis  for  the  report  to  President  Roosevelt 
of  the  National  Emergency  Council  which  won  his 
active  stand  against  the  economic  exploitation  of  the 
South  as  a  financial  colony  of  the  nation  and  his 
championship  rather  of  the  values  of  the  soils,  for¬ 
ests,  rivers,  farms,  industries,  income,  schools,  and 
people  of  the  South  as  a  valid  and  valuable  part  of 
the  nation. 


b.  The  University  Press 


In  publishing  the  findings  of  Southern  economic 
and  social  research,  Southern  biography  and  history, 
interracial  relations,  injustices  and  progress,  agricul¬ 
tural  and  industrial  history,  present  needs  and  hope¬ 
ful  developments,  statistical  reports,  the  literature, 
the  folklore,  and  the  historic  dramas  of  the  Southern 
people,  critical  appraisals  and  interpretations  of  our 
historic  past,  our  physical,  economic,  social,  cultural 
and  spiritual  defects  and  needs,  the  trends  of  the 
times  and  the  struggles,  frustrations  and  hopes  of  a 
great  people,  the  University  of  North  Carolina  Press 
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came  to  be  acknowledged  as  one  of  the  most  useful 
and  distinguished  presses  in  the  University  world. 

Three  directors  of  the  Press  were  called  away  by 
the  University  of  Chicago  and  Harvard  University: 
L.  R.  Wilson,  the  founder,  now  back  home  from 
Chicago  and  going  strong;  W.  T.  Couch,  now  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  University  of  Chicago  Press,  whose  drive 
and  imagination  helped  to  make  our  Press  an  inter¬ 
national  institution  of  freedom,  light  and  leadership, 
and  T.  J.  Wilson,  III,  ably  carrying  on  the  high 
tradition  when  Harvard  made  him  director  of  the 
Harvard  University  Press.  Fortunate  it  is  that  the 
peer  of  them  all,  Lambert  Davis,  of  Georgia  Tech, 
the  University  of  Virginia,  and  Harcourt-Brace,  came 
this  November  to  be  the  new  director.  We  have 
pledged  him,  in  your  name,  to  carry  on  the  tradi¬ 
tions  and  opportunities  of  the  University  of  North 
Carolina  Press. 


c.  The  Southern  Historical  Collection 


In  the  Southern  Historical  Collection,  founded, 
collected,  and  directed  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a 
century  by  Dr.  J.  G.  deR.  Hamilton  there  has  been 
and  is  being  assembled  the  richest  store  house  of 
Southern  economic,  social,  political,  cultural,  and  re¬ 
ligious  source  materials  in  the  nation.  With  supple¬ 
mentary  aid  from  the  endowment  provided  by  Mrs. 
Graham  Kenan,  Dr.  Hamilton  in  his  Ford  has  tra¬ 
velled  in  all  seasons  in  all  the  states  collecting  the 
rich  treasures  of  Southern  life  and  history  from 
colonial  times  to  this  hour.  Several  million  items 
are  already  in  this  collection  crying  for  adequate 
housing,  cataloguing,  and  facilities  for  use  by  his¬ 
torical  scholars  from  the  region,  the  nation  and  be¬ 
yond.  Upon  the  retirement  of  Dr.  Hamilton  at 
seventy,  Dr.  Patton,  able  head  of  the  State  College 
History  Department,  became  the  director.  What¬ 
ever  be  its  formal  name  this  collection  will  always, 
in  grateful  appreciation  of  a  monumental  achieve¬ 
ment,  be  the  Roulhac  Hamilton  Southern  Historical 
Collection.  He  is  still  carrying  on  in  cooperation 
with  his  former  student  and  devoted  successor  to 
build  the  Collection  into  its  unending  possibilities 
for  American  scholarship  and  history. 


d.  The  Regional  Schools  and  Conferences  at  State 
College,  the  Woman’s  College  and  at 
Chapel  Hill 


The  October  visit  to  North  Carolina  of  Dr. 
Lausade,  member  of  the  government  of  the  Republic 
of  Brazil,  made  vivid  the  fact  that  the  School  of 
Textiles  at  State  College  under  the  leadership  of 
Dean  Malcolm  Campbell  is  not  only  a  foremost 
regional  school,  but  is  considered  in  South  America 
one  of  the  best  textile  schools  in  the  world.  The 
School  of  Agriculture  under  Dean  J.  H.  Hilton,  and 
the  School  of  Engineering  under  Dean  J.  H.  Lampe 
at  State  College  have  already  become  centers  of 
Southern  leadership. 

The  Woman’s  College  is  on  the  way  to  becoming 
one  of  the  chief  centers  of  home  economics  and 
teacher  training  in  home  economics  in  the  Southern 
States.  The  Woman’s  College  if  granted  the  proposed 
appropriation  for  buildings,  faculty  salaries,  books, 
equipment,  scholarships,  fellowships,  and  research 
will  be  not  only  assured  of  holding  its  high  place 
among  colleges  for  women  in  the  South,  but  of 
advancing  to  a  foremost  place  in  the  nation  in 
values  to  youth  and  services  to  the  people  of  the 
whole  commonwealth. 

The  Woman’s  College  in  Greensboro  and  the 
University  at  Chapel  Hill  have  been  the  summer 
home  for  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Southern  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Secretaries  of  Chambers  of  Commerce  in¬ 
cluding  the  states  from  the  Gulf  to  the  Potomac. 
At  the  University  in  Chapel  Hill  is  annually  held 
a  summer’s  institute  for  representative  members  of 
the  Textile  Workers  Union  of  America  from  three 
Southern  states.  At  Chapel  Hill  is  the  headquarters 
of  the  Southern  Council  on  International  Relations, 
of  which  Professor  Keener  C.  Frazer  is  the  Exec¬ 
utive  Director  and  for  which  Mr.  George  MacMohon 
is  editor  of  The  South  in  World  Affairs.  The  South¬ 
ern  Economic  Journal  edited  by  Dr.  G.  T.  Schwen- 
ning,  Managing  Editor,  Dr.  A.  S.  Keister,  Dr.  H.  D. 
Wolf,  and  Dr.  F.  E.  McVay,  is  published  jointly  by 
the  Southern  Economics  Association  and  the  institu¬ 
tions  in  Chapel  Hill,  Raleigh,  and  Greensboro.  Con¬ 
ferences  of  Southwide  delegates  are  held  on  occasion 
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or  planned  to  be  held  at  State  College  on  soils, 
marketing,  agronomy,  mathematical  statistics,  and 
the  techniques  of  the  use  of  radio-isotopes  in  agri¬ 
cultural  research.  The  School  of  Public  Health  at 
Chapel  Hill,  though  most  largely  attended  by  North 
Carolinians,  under  Dean  E.  G.  McGavran,  is  the 
center  for  training  public  health  officers  in  the 
Southeastern  states  from  Delaware  to  Florida.  The 
Woman’s  College  is  the  home  of  the  annual  summer 
Institute  on  International  Relations  conducted  by 
the  Friends  Service  Committee  and  is  the  base  for 
the  International  Textile  Exhibit. 

The  national  periodical  Rural  Sociology  is  pub¬ 
lished  at  State  College  and  is  edited  by  Dr.  Horace 
Hamilton. 

Through  the  initiative  of  Governor  Broughton 
and  Chancellor  Harrelson  the  North  Carolina  State 
Minerals  Laboratory  was  established  at  Asheville  for 
cooperation  with  the  T.V.A.  and  private  industries. 


e.  Southern  Folk  Plays  and  Historic  Dramas 


The  Koch-Green-Selden  movement  for  folk  plays 
and  historic  symphonic  dramas  has  spread  from 
Chapel  Hill  to  other  states.  During  the  Depression 
the  University,  stimulated  by  Frederick  H.  Koch, 
Paul  Green,  and  Sam  Selden,  became  the  agency 
through  which  the  Rockefeller  Foundation,  led  by 
David  H.  Stevens,  the  W.P.A.  led  by  Hallie  Flanna- 
gan,  and  the  Roanoke  Island  Historical  Association 
led  by  D.  B.  Fearing,  cooperated  in  the  presentation 
of  THE  LOST  COLONY,  Paul  Green’s  beautiful  and 
stirring  symphonic  drama,  in  annual  commemoration 
of  the  founding  of  the  first  English  settlement  in 
the  New  World.  The  hope  that  this  experiment 
would  cause  other  such  dramatic  and  musical  repre¬ 
sentations  to  be  produced  to  preserve  the  traditions, 
stir  the  imagination  and  ennoble  the  aspirations  of 
the  American  people  has  been  fulfilled  in  the  con¬ 
tinuance  of  THE  LOST  COLONY  on  Roanoke 
Island,  in  Paul  Green’s  HIGHLAND  CALL  at  Fay¬ 
etteville  commemorating  the  two  hundredth  anni¬ 
versary  of  the  coming  of  the  Highland  Scots  to  the 
Upper  Cape  Fear,  in  Legette  Blythe’s  SHOUT  FREE¬ 
DOM  in  Charlotte  celebrating  the  anniversary  of 


the  bold  declarations  and  valorous  deeds  of  the  men 
of  Mecklenburg  in  1775  and  in  Paul  Green’s  COM¬ 
MON  GLORY  at  Williamsburg  dramatizing  the 
heroic  life  and  struggles  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  the 
great  prophet  of  freedom  and  democracy  in  Virginia 
and  America  as  the  common  glory  of  the  modern 
world. 


f.  Institute  of  Inter- American  Studies 


Through  the  pioneering  work  of  Dr.  W.  W.  Pier¬ 
son,  Jr.,  in  Latin-American  history  and  government 
and  of  Dr.  Ralph  Boggs  in  Latin-American  folk-lore; 
through  the  Latin-American  collection  in  the  library, 
in  coordination  with  the  Duke  University  library 
collection  under  a  Rockefeller  benefaction;  through 
the  generous  grant  of  the  Carnegie  Corporation  for 
the  development  of  Latin-American  study  and  re¬ 
search  centers  at  Vanderbilt,  Tulane,  and  Chapel  Hill; 
and  through  the  integration  in  the  Institute  of  Inter- 
American  studies  under  the  leadership  of  the  com¬ 
petent  and  ever  alert,  Dr.  S.  E.  Leavitt,  the  Director 
of  the  Institute,  the  University  has  become  one  of 
the  foremost  Inter-American  centers  through  teach¬ 
ing,  research,  publication,  visitations  of  fellows  and 
professors. 


g.  The  Oak  Ridge  Institute  of  Nuclear  Studies 


The  University  of  North  Carolina,  with  her  good 
neighbors,  Duke  University,  the  University  of  Ten¬ 
nessee,  and  the  University  of  Virginia,  participated 
with  nine  other  Southern  universities  and  colleges 
in  the  organization  of  the  Institute  of  Nuclear 
Studies.  These  fourteen  institutions  formed  a  council 
and  elected  a  national  board  of  directors  to  work 
in  cooperation  with  the  National  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  for  the  use  of  the  great  National  Atomic 
Laboratory  at  Oak  Ridge.  The  Institute  has  devel¬ 
oped  a  program  for  the  conduct  of  schools  in  radio¬ 
isotope  tracer  techniques,  for  higher  graduate  studies, 
for  advanced  research  in  nuclear  physics,  for  med¬ 
ical  research  in  cancer  and  leukemia,  and  for  stimu¬ 
lating  the  zest  and  lifting  the  level  of  scientific 
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studies  and  research  in  the  Southern  universities.  A 
symposium  on  the  use  of  isotopes  in  medical  re¬ 
search  has  been  held  at  Vanderbilt  and  on  their  use 
in  soils  research  has  been  held  at  Auburn.  Though 
Southern  in  its  responsibility  and  drive,  the  Institute 
is  as  open  to  all  the  scientists  of  the  nation  and  is 
as  universal  in  its  scientific  outlook  as  national  se¬ 
curity  now  permits.  The  vast  opportunities  afforded 
by  the  cooperation  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis¬ 
sion,  the  Carbide  and  Carbon  Corporation,  and  the 
Oak  Ridge  Institute  of  Nuclear  Studies,  make  it 
imperative  that  this  State  provide  research  funds  for 
the  agricultural,  industrial,  medical,  and  basic  scien¬ 
tific  advance  of  our  people. 


3.  The  Extension  of  the  Three-fold  University  to  the 
Universities  of  Five  Continents  through  the 
Institute  of  Statistics,  an  Acknowledged 
World  Center 


The  three-fold  University  of  North  Carolina  serves 
the  people  of  the  State  which  gave  her  birth;  serves 
the  people  of  the  South  in  their  rightful  and  creative 
place  in  the  nation  which  their  fathers  did  much  to 
build;  serves  the  nation  upon  whose  course  today 
depends  the  freedom  of  all  nations;  and,  with  the 
purpose  of  all  great  universities,  would  serve  man¬ 
kind  in  this  fateful  yet  hopeful  hour. 


The  Institute  of  Statistics  as  a  World  Center 


The  Institute  of  Statistics  is  now  a  successful  ad¬ 
venture  in  the  coordination  of  the  theories  and  ap¬ 
plications  of  higher  mathematics  and  statistics  in 
the  program  of  teaching,  research  and  services  to 
agriculture,  industry,  education  and  government,  in¬ 
tegrated  on  the  highest  university  levels  in  the  con¬ 
solidated  University  of  North  Carolina.  The  Insti¬ 
tute  has  its  central  office  at  the  State  College  in 
Raleigh  and  includes  work  there  and  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  in  Chapel  Hill  and,  as  soon  as  hopes  are  realized, 
will  include  work  in  Home  Economics  at  the  Wom¬ 
an’s  College  of  the  University  in  Greensboro.  The 


all-University  director  of  the  Institute  is  Professor 
Gertrude  Cox,  head  of  the  Department  of  Experi¬ 
mental  and  Applied  Statistics  at  State  College,  with¬ 
out  whom  there  would  have  been  no  Institute.  The 
associate  directors  are  Professor  Harold  Hotelling, 
head  of  the  Department  of  Mathematical  Statistics 
of  the  University  at  Chapel  Hill,  and  Dr.  W.  G. 
Cochran,  full  professor  in  the  Department  at  State 
College.  The  two  teaching  departments  are  parts  of 
the  all-University  Graduate  School  of  which  Dr. 
W.  W.  Pierson,  Jr.,  is  the  dean;  and  Dr.  Z.  P.  Met¬ 
calf,  at  State  College,  Dr.  A.  K.  King,  at  Chapel 
Hill,  and  Dr.  Frank  McNutt,  at  the  Woman’s  Col¬ 
lege,  are  the  associate  deans. 

The  coordinated  values  of  the  Institute,  as  a  re¬ 
search  center  and  service  agency,  are  available  to 
and  will  be  potentially  re-enforced  by  Duke  Uni¬ 
versity  and  the  colleges  and  agencies  of  the  people 
in  this  state  and  other  states  and  in  this  nation  and 
other  nations.  The  services  of  the  Institute  in  the 
few  years  of  its  existence  have  been  utilized  and 
contributed  to  by  leading  universities  in  both  hemi¬ 
spheres,  especially  those  in  Britain  and  India,  which 
had  pioneered  in  mathematical  statistical  services  to 
agriculture  and  government,  distinguished  by  the 
great  work  of  Pearson,  Fisher  and  Mahalanobis.  The 
latter  two  have  been  visiting  lecturers  at  Raleigh 
and  Chapel  Hill  upon  the  call  of  their  friends  and 
debtors,  Hotelling,  Cox  and  Cochran,  themselves 
now  three  of  the  preeminent  leaders  in  this  frontier 
of  the  scientific  and  social  scientific  advance  of  the 
modern  world. 

The  Institute  of  Statistics  has  grown  from  small 
beginnings  into  an  acknowledged  world  center.  In 
the  beginning  there  was  nothing  in  the  budget  for 
such  a  purpose.  There  were  sincere  doubts  in  many 
quarters  as  to  the  advisability  of  such  a  venture. 
From  the  University’s  faith  in  an  idea  and  faith  in 
a  woman,  hitherto  untried  in  her  potentialities,  the 
idea  and  the  woman  grew  together  into  an  agency 
of  international  value.  Professor  Gertrude  Cox,  fresh 
from  significant  work  under  Snedecor  at  the  Iowa 
State  College,  first  hopefully  embodied  the  idea  at 
the  North  Carolina  State  College.  With  the  coming 
from  Columbia  University  to  Chapel  Hill  of  Pro¬ 
fessor  Harold  Hotelling,  eminent  beyond  this  hemis- 
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phere,  to  coordinate  and  balance  the  highest  mathe¬ 
matical  theories  with  the  most  practical  uses  and 
services  to  our  universities,  our  economy  and  our 
society,  the  Institute  of  Statistics,  together  with  the 
graduate  teaching  departments  of  statistics,  com¬ 
posed  of  many  eminent  scholars  recruited  by  Cox 
and  Hotelling,  has  become  the  intellectual  rendez¬ 
vous  for  mathematicians  and  statisticians  from  all 
over  the  world.  This  mobilization  of  brain  power 
for  the  coordination  of  theoretical  advances  and 
practical  uses  is  a  stimulus  to  the  whole  university. 

The  Institute  of  Statistics  is  a  focus  for  the  all- 
University  coordination  of  post-doctoral  teaching,  re¬ 
search  and  the  application  of  statistics  in  education, 
agriculture,  engineering,  textiles,  home  economics, 
medicine,  biology,  chemistry,  physics,  psychology,  the 
social  smdies,  industry  and  business.  As  a  service 
agency  the  Institute  studies  such  problems  as  the 
best  methods  of  sampling  the  peach  crop,  the  be¬ 
havior  under  strain  of  various  combinations  of  rayon 
and  cotton  textile  yarns,  aptitude  tests  for  engineers, 
the  melting  point  of  hydrocarbons,  the  market  sig¬ 
nificance  of  the  tastes  of  consumers,  origin  of  mis¬ 
takes  in  the  determination  of  animo-acid  concen¬ 
trates,  the  tests  of  military,  naval  and  aerial  ordnance, 
meteorological  probabilities,  the  best  soils  for  specific 
crops,  the  best  foods  for  specific  animals  and  people, 
insurance  data,  popular  polls,  market  trends,  agri¬ 
cultural  and  industrial  production,  and  so  on  in  a 
wide  range  of  services. 

The  Institute  is  called  upon  to  throw  light  upon 
the  problems  and  plans  of  school  administrators, 
home-makers,  hospitals,  farmers,  business  men,  pro¬ 
fessional  leaders,  social  workers,  industrial  workers, 
consumers,  the  U.  S.  Weather  Bureau,  the  Bureaus 
of  Agricultural  Economics,  Plant  Industry,  and  Ani¬ 
mal  Industry,  the  Soil  Conservation  Service,  the  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Mines,  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  Agri¬ 
cultural  Experiment  Stations  in  the  South,  in  Amer¬ 
ica  and  beyond.  The  Institute  is  now  serving  the 
United  States  Departments  of  Agriculture,  Com¬ 
merce,  the  Interior  and  National  Defense. 

The  inauguration  and  development  of  the  two 
graduate  departments  and  the  Institute  of  Statistics 
have  been  made  possible  by  the  Reynolds  Endow¬ 
ment  for  salary  supplements  at  State  College;  by 
grants  from  the  General  Education  Board,  $87,000 


and  $125,000;  the  Kenan  Endowment  for  salary  sup¬ 
plements  at  Chapel  Hill;  the  Institute’s  own  large 
annual  earnings;  and  support  by  the  Governors,  the 
Budget  Commissioners,  the  Legislatures  of  North 
Carolina. 

The  story  of  the  Institute  is  the  story  of  faith,  the 
cooperation  of  many  persons  and  agencies,  and  the 
adventurous  spirit  of  the  preeminent  leaders  in  this 
field.  Though  well  established  in  several  institutions, 
which,  at  widely  separated  centers,  offered  only  a 
fragmentary  curriculum  in  the  latest  developments 
in  a  dynamic  field  of  worldwide  need,  a  few  of  the 
very  limited  number  of  the  leaders  in  the  field  en¬ 
thusiastically  joined  in  pooling  their  separate  knowl¬ 
edge  and  experience  in  an  adventure  in  creative  co¬ 
operation  at  one  center  for  training  a  more  adequate 
number  of  urgently  needed  specialists  and  leaders 
now  called  for  in  agriculture,  industry,  the  sciences, 
and  government. 

The  idea  that  such  a  fully  integrated  program 
requiring  the  services  of  the  best  minds  in  this  field 
was  to  be  undertaken  in  the  South,  was  considered 
in  some  parts  to  be  fantastic.  It  was  considered  by 
some  to  be  wiser  for  a  great  Foundation  to  back 
such  an  unprecedented  enterprise  at  one  of  the 
highly  endowed  universities  already  assured  of  its 
own  financial  stability.  Dr.  Walter  W.  Stewart, 
President  of  the  General  Education  Board,  and  his 
noble  associate,  the  lately  lamented  Dr.  A.  R.  Mann, 
to  whom  the  University  presented  the  idea,  the  need 
and  the  integrated  program,  recommended  and  the 
Board  decided  that  its  support  would  go  to  the 
University  which  had  made  the  proposal  and  risked 
an  uncharted  course. 

Into  the  inauguration  of  the  Departments  and  the 
development  of  the  Institute  have  gone  many  per¬ 
sons,  ideas,  circumstances,  struggles  and  aspirations. 
A  tip  from  the  statistician  in  the  State  Department 
of  Agriculture,  a  conversation  on  a  Seaboard  Pull¬ 
man  with  a  representative  of  the  U.  S.  Department 
of  Agriculture  looking  for  a  Southern  home  for 
work  in  agricultural  statistics,  the  phone  call  to 
Honolulu  and  San  Francisco  for  Richard  Reynolds, 
the  ready  welcome  of  the  idea  by  Salter,  Baver  and 
Forster,  the  conversations  with  a  former  state  budget 
commissioner  in  Washington,  N.  C.,  the  sharing  of 
the  integrated  plan  with  Dr.  A.  R.  Mann  and  his 
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associates,  the  revelation  made  vivid  in  Washington 
of  the  war  needs  for  mathematical  and  experimental 
statisticians  with  only  a  few  even  fragmentarily 
trained  by  the  Universities  to  meet  the  need,  con¬ 
versations  with  the  coordinator  of  all  the  statistical 
agencies  of  the  Federal  government,  the  careful  de¬ 
liberation  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  the  S.  O.  S.  call 
to  the  never  failing  Max  Gardner  who  rearranged  a 
meeting  of  the  Board  in  War  Mobilization  and  Re¬ 
conversion,  of  which  he  was  then  chairman,  to  come 
overnight  to  Raleigh  for  the  meeting  of  Executive 
Committee  of  the  University  Board  of  Trustees,  the 
cooperation  of  the  Controller,  the  Chancellors,  the 
Business  Managers,  the  Dean  and  Associate  Deans 
of  the  Graduate  School,  the  Dean  of  the  School  of 
Agriculture,  the  Director  of  the  Agricultural  Experi¬ 
ment  Station,  the  Director  of  the  Institute  for  Re¬ 
search  in  Social  Science,  the  Dean  of  the  School  of 
Commerce,  the  Dean  of  the  School  of  Public  Health, 
and  the  heads  of  all  allied  departments,  all  these 
and  more  make  up  some  of  the  parts  which  now 
enter  into  the  foundation,  the  structure  and  services 
of  the  Institute  of  Statistics  of  the  University  of 
North  Carolina.  Under  the  leadership  of  Professor 
Cox  and  Professor  Harold  Hotelling  and  their  emi¬ 
nent  associates,  who  embody  the  coordination  of 
theory  and  application  on  the  highest  university 
levels,  the  Institute  of  Statistics  enlists  the  best  spe¬ 
cialists  in  the  leading  universities  of  the  world 
to  assist  in  the  training  of  a  few  highly  selected 
young  men  and  women  from  five  continents  to  help 
meet  the  urgent  needs  for  measuring  and  under¬ 
standing  some  of  the  most  intricate  problems  of  our 
complex  modern  world. 

The  grants  by  Foundations,  the  endowments  pro¬ 
vided  by  loyal  sons  and  generous  friends,  and  the 
sustaining  appropriations  by  the  state  legislature  to 
the  three  institutions  have  yielded  returns  to  the 
people  many  times  the  total  costs  of  these  insti¬ 
tutions. 


E.  Need  for  and  Value  of  Agricultural  Research 


The  three-fold  University  of  the  people,  we  have 
observed  in  summary  thus  far,  has  the  responsibility 
( 1 )  for  the  all  round  development  and  special  train¬ 


ing  of  youth,  ( 2 )  of  helping  to  transmit  the  great  cul¬ 
tural  heritage  of  the  race,  (3)  of  extending  this 
knowledge  and  these  skills,  this  heritage  and  hope  to 
the  people  beyond  the  college  walls.  To  keep  fresh 
this  heritage  and  hope,  the  University  has  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  looking  for  new  truth,  of  gathering 
new  information,  of  finding  new  truth  and  the  new 
meaning  of  old  truth.  The  University  must  not  only 
transmit  the  past  but  must  also  explore  the  future. 

When  it  broke  hard  upon  us  in  a  new  respon¬ 
sibility  how  little  the  State  provided  for  research, 
how  little  even  for  agricultural  and  less  or  none  for 
other  research  and  none  for  agricultural  research 
out  of  the  general  fund,  we  determined  to  try  to 
help  to  do  something  about  it.  The  Commissioner 
of  Agriculture,  W.  Kerr  Scott,  and  the  President  of 
the  University,  together  with  farm  leaders  and  legis¬ 
lators  took  steps  to  cooperate  behind  a  real  agricul¬ 
tural  program  for  North  Carolina.  The  first  obstacle 
was  the  old  and  destructive  war  between  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  and  the  School  of  Agricul¬ 
ture.  With  the  leaders  of  the  farm  organizations 
we  enlisted  the  good  offices  of  the  beloved  Governor 
Clyde  R.  Hoey  in  a  meeting  in  the  Governor’s  office 
attended  also  by  agricultural  leaders  in  the  legislature. 
A  working  agreement  was  in  careful  time  worked 
out  by  a  joint  Committee  composed  of  Chancellor 
Harrelson,  Schaub,  Poole,  Gardner  and  Parrish  from 
the  College  and  Coltrane,  Gilgore,  Moore,  Sheffield 
and  Wilson  from  the  Department,  which  became 
the  basis  for  the  united  front  of  all  agricultural 
groups  and  interests.  These  groups  under  the  leader¬ 
ship  of  Thomas  J.  Pearsall  and  others,  all  united  in 
support  of  the  State  Department  of  Agriculture,  the 
College,  the  Experiment  Station  and  the  Agricultural 
Extension  Division  for  a  long  range  agricultural 
program. 

As  a  second  step  in  cooperation  the  alumni,  alum¬ 
nae  and  supporters  of  all  three  institutions  of  the 
whole  University  were  united  behind  this  construc¬ 
tive  agricultural  program  for  a  more  productive  and 
balanced  state. 

A  third  step  was  to  win  several  considerable  grants 
from  the  General  Education  Board.  When  the  Chair¬ 
man  of  the  Senate  Appropriations  Committee,  Mr. 
W.  B.  Rodman,  in  the  deep  Depression  said  it  would 
be  helpful  to  recruit  at  once  some  additional  dis- 
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tinguished  scientists  and  some  more  up  and  com¬ 
ing  young  scientists  in  soils,  agronomy,  animal  hus¬ 
bandry,  and  other  basic  fields,  we  turned  to  the 
General  Education  Board  which  had  hitherto  often 
made  timely  grants  to  the  University  at  Chapel  Hill 
but  none  to  State  College.  The  Executive  Vice 
President  of  the  General  Education  Board  made  it 
dear  that  if  some  North  Carolinian  would  first  es¬ 
tablish  a  fund  to  supplement  the  desperately  needed 
state  appropriations  then  the  General  Education 
Board  would  consider  making  a  grant-in-aid.  Mr. 
R.  J.  Reynolds,  Jr.,  put  up  §50,000  on  a  moment’s 
notice  after  a  long  telephone  chase  across  the  con¬ 
tinent  and  even  across  part  of  the  Pacific.  A  daily 
telephone  call  was  left  for  him  at  the  Saint  Francis 
Hotel  in  San  Francisco  pending  the  return  of  the 
doughty  mariner  from  a  yacht  race,  San  Francisco 
to  Honolulu.  The  Chapel  Hill  telephone  operator, 
forgetting  the  difference  in  sun  time  between  North 
Carolina  and  California,  awakened  him  from  a  sound 
sleep  in  the  Saint  Francis  Hotel  before  sunrise  soon 
after  he  had  come  victoriously  through  the  Golden 
Gate.  Impressed  with  the  crisis  back  of  such  a  call 
at  such  an  hour  he  responded  that  since  it  was 
evidently  a  most  urgent  matter  he  would  immediately 
give  his  word  for  $50,000.  The  General  Education 
Board  then  made  their  grant.  Mr.  Reynolds  later 
made  his  an  endowment  of  $125,000  to  supplement 
salaries  in  the  field  of  agriculture.  This  endowment 
has  supplemented  the  salaries  of  several  already  dis¬ 
tinguished  and  up  and  coming  young  scientists  in 
the  College,  the  Experiment  Station,  and  in  the 
Institute  of  Statistics.  The  General  Education  Board 
has  since  granted  an  additional  quarter  of  million 
dollars  for  a  term  of  years  program.  The  Agricul¬ 
tural  Foundation  under  the  devoted  leadership  of 
Pearsall  as  President,  Harrelson  as  Chancellor,  Car¬ 
michael  as  Controller,  Vann  as  Treasurer,  Beam  as 
clearing  center  and  sparkplug  for  all  Foundations, 
and  all  others  interested  in  a  real  program,  will  take 
up  the  slack  as  the  General  Education  Board  funds 
recede  on  this  front  to  aid  later  on  some  other  front. 

The  State  now  makes  more  generous  appropria¬ 
tions  for  the  whole  agricultural  program,  advancing, 
for  example,  from  less  than  $30,000  for  agricultural 
research  a  decade  and  a  half  ago  to  $650,824  this 
year.  Our  motto  is:  Build  a  sound  budget  and  build 


a  great  commonwealth.  We  say  on  behalf  of  all, 
in  appreciation  to  the  State  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  and  the  College  of  Agriculture,  that,  in  build¬ 
ing  the  peace,  they  build  a  sounder  budget  for  a 
more  productive  agriculture  and  a  sounder  common¬ 
wealth  for  a  more  enlightened,  healthier  and  hap¬ 
pier  people. 

These  appropriations  from  the  general  fund  for 
agricultural  research  have  brought  manifold  returns 
in  the  increased  production  and  income  of  our  peo¬ 
ple.  We  are  asking  for  modest  sums  for  research 
also  in  the  basic  scientific,  industrial,  business,  social 
and  humanistic  research  which  will  bring  multiple 
returns  in  the  scientific,  economic  and  social  pro¬ 
gress  of  North  Carolina. 

In  fact,  our  whole  budget  represents  not  so  much 
the  spending  of  money  but  more  fundamentally  an 
opportunity  for  social  investments  in  the  health, 
intelligence,  creative  powers  and  welfare  of  our  peo¬ 
ple  and  the  future  development  of  all  the  resources 
of  a  great  commonwealth.  To  cut  into  this  budget 
is  to  cut  into  production  of  the  people  and  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  North  Carolina. 

If  the  Legislature  provides  this  budget  for  our 
three  institutions,  then  the  University  of  North 
Carolina  in  a  decade  will  help  to  lift  higher  the 
vision,  improve  the  education,  health  and  welfare, 
increase  the  production  and  develop  the  creative 
power  of  the  people  so  that  the  returns  to  the  peo¬ 
ple  will  be  many  times  the  investment  made  in 
these  institutions.  Destiny  is  loaded  on  the  side  of 
these  states  which  make  such  investments  in  the 
youth  and  future  of  the  commonwealth.  With  the 
crisis  in  education,  the  crisis  in  the  world,  and  the 
tremendous  national  debt  we  cannot  pinch  our  way 
out.  We  must  invest  in  intelligence,  in  ideas,  in  re¬ 
search,  in  youth  and  the  human  spirit  and  create 
our  way  out.  In  North  Carolina  the  hour  has  come 
again  for  the  bold  leadership  of  a  progressive  Gover¬ 
nor  and  of  the  Legislators  in  a  great  advance  on  all 
the  fronts  of  the  people’s  life  and  welfare,  for  decent 
salaries  for  the  teachers,  adequate  school  buildings  for 
the  school  children,  through  a  local-state-federal  co¬ 
operative  program,  rural  roads  for  the  schools,  farms, 
industries,  far-sighted  provision  for  rural  hospitals 
and  the  training  of  more  doctors,  dentists,  nurses 
and  medical  technicians  in  the  State’s  expanded  med- 
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ical  school,  a  more  adequate  salary  scale  for  the 
scientists,  scholars  and  professors  in  the  classrooms 
and  laboratories  of  the  threefold  University  of  the 
people,  and  for  the  staffs  of  all  other  educational 
and  humanitarian  institutions  and  agencies  of  the 
people’s  life  and  welfare. 


V.  Colleges  and  Universities  the  Potential 
Centers  of  Ideas,  the  Technology,  the 
Freedom  and  the  Development  of 
Civilization 


We  live  in  an  age  in  which  civilization  has  be¬ 
come  identified  with  mechanization.  Machines,  en¬ 
gines,  gadgets,  technology  and  power  are  the  basis 
of  the  structure  of  our  economic  society.  The  press¬ 
ing  of  buttons  and  the  pulling  of  levers  control  the 
dynamics  of  modern  life.  Mechanisms  all  around 
us  in  the  home,  on  the  farm,  the  shops,  stores,  fac¬ 
tories,  cinemas,  highways,  railways,  airways,  high 
potential  power-lines  and  the  ethereal  kilocycles,  are 
the  work,  instruments  and  even  substance  of  life  in 
the  present  world. 

History  reminds  us  that  close  to  the  center  of  the 
three  great  economic  transitions  of  modern  times 
have  been  and  are  three  mechanisms:  the  compass, 
the  power  engine,  and  the  atomic  mechanism.  These 
mechanisms  are  small  in  size  but  are  revolutionary 
in  impact  and  global  in  extent. 

The  little  compass  released  trade  from  the  nar¬ 
row  confines  of  thousands  of  years  and  made  world¬ 
wide  the  great  Commercial  Revolution.  Among  the 
many  economic,  political,  social  and  spiritual  factors 
and  forces  which  played  their  part  in  the  disintegra¬ 
tion  of  the  medieval  world  and  the  transition  to 
modern  times,  it  was  the  electro-magnetic  needle  of 
the  mariner’s  compass  which  released  trade  from  its 
ancient  and  medieval  boundaries  and  expanded  the 
migration  of  peoples  and  the  exchange  of  goods  to 
include  all  the  seas  and  oceans,  all  the  nations  and 
continents,  and  all  the  races  and  peoples  of  the 
earth  in  the  great  historic  transition  from  the  medie¬ 
val  to  the  modern  world.  A  little  mechanism,  the 
electro-magnetic  needle  became  the  dynamic  of  the 
great  Commercial  Revolution.  With  that  little  needle 


on  its  pivot  the  medieval  turned  to  the  modern 
world. 

Among  the  many  factors  and  forces  which  made 
the  late  eighteenth  century  a  period  of  deep-moving 
transition  such  as  the  Age  of  Enlightenment,  the 
Rise  of  Science,  the  American  Revolution  and  the 
French  Revolution,  none  was  more  revolutionary  in 
far-reaching  power  than  the  Industrial  Revolution. 
The  steam  engine  was  the  dynamic  heart  of  the 
Industrial  Revolution  which  changed  the  ways  men 
work  and  live  in  the  last  175  years  more  than  they 
had  changed  in  the  preceding  thousand  years. 

These  mechanisms — the  electro-magnetic  needle, 
the  power  engine,  and  now,  most  dramatic  of  all, 
the  atomic  machine — have  historically  and  cumu¬ 
latively  reenforced  all  the  gadgets,  buttons  and  lev¬ 
ers  which  mechanize  our  living  and  encompass  our 
lives  today  in  their  emphatic  identification  of  me¬ 
chanization  with  civilization  itself. 

The  history  back  of  us  and  the  life  around  us  has 
made  the  case  that  without  engines  and  machines, 
without  technology  and  continuous  and  generous 
support  of  applied  research,  any  modern  nation 
would  cease  to  be  a  modern  nation.  To  fail  in  ap¬ 
plied  science  in  agriculture  and  industry  and  to  fail 
to  advance  in  basic  and  pure  research  would  be  for 
America  to  abdicate  from  the  responsibility  and  op¬ 
portunity  of  power  and  leadership  in  the  modern 
world. 

For  this  very  reason  it  is  the  moral  responsibility 
of  the  Universities  and  colleges,  as  the  centers  of 
ideas  and  idealism,  as  the  homes  of  the  arts  and 
sciences,  to  interpret  clearly  and  unceasingly  the 
values  of  pure  theories  of  science  and  the  ideas  which 
give  substance  to  faith  and  hope  which  ultimately 
are  more  powerful  than  machines,  technology,  and 
the  engines  of  power. 

In  seeking  to  make  unmistakably  clear  this  thesis, 
we  shall  seek  merely  to  occupy  the  ground  already 
occupied  by  the  machines  and  engines  themselves. 
We  would  seek  no  separation  of  the  pure  and  ap¬ 
plied  science,  no  divorce  of  theory  and  technology, 
no  cleavage  between  the  mechanism  and  the  idea 
which  gave  it  birth.  We  simply  seek  to  remind 
people  and  Boards  of  Trustees  that  pure  theory  is 
indispensable  to  its  application.  Without  the  in- 
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sight  of  pure  theory,  science  becomes  static;  without 
the  fresh  invigoration  of  humane  idealism,  society 
becomes  stagnant  and  great  civilizations  decay  and 
fall  in  ruins.  Without  the  vision  of  great  ideas  the 
people  perish  in  the  modern  world. 


A.  Machines  From  Ideas 


It  was  two  simple  but  basic  ideas  which  entered 
into  both  the  substance  and  the  value  of  the  com¬ 
pass:  the  idea  that  the  earth  is  round  and  the  idea 
that  the  earth  is  a  great  magnet.  Ships  sailing  un¬ 
charted  oceans  would  not  fall  off  a  round  earth.  The 
little  compass  needle  would  always  be  true  to  the 
electro-magnetic  lines  of  forces  running  north  and 
south  through  the  great  magnet  called  the  Earth. 
Basically,  then,  it  was  an  idea  which  became  a 
mechanism  and  without  which  there  would  have 
been  no  world-wide  Commercial  Revolution. 

Some  three  centuries  later  it  was  the  pure  theory 
of  the  expansive  power  of  latent  heat  in  the  mind 
of  Professor  Black,  in  the  University  of  Glasgow, 
which  James  Watt,  his  instrument  mender,  used  in 
the  invention  of  the  modern  steam  engine.  James 
Watt,  instead  of  mending  the  defective  parts  of  the 
old  Newcomen  engine  rather  mended  the  defective 
ideas  of  which  the  old  engine  was  made.  When 
James  Watt  took  the  pure  theory  from  the  mind  of 
Professor  Black  and  rearranged  the  ideas  of  the 
steam  engine  in  his  own  mind,  he  rearranged  the 
whole  structure  of  the  modern  world. 


B.  The  Inside  of  the  Atom  Came  From  the  Inside 
of  the  Mind 


No  less  far-reaching  than  the  Commercial  Revo¬ 
lution  and  the  Industrial  Revolution  is  the  coming 
Atomic  Revolution  which  like  them  came  from  a 
revolution  in  ideas.  The  long-accepted  idea  that  the 
atom  was  the  irreducible  substance  of  the  universe 
gave  way  in  the  last  fifty  years  to  the  idea  that  the 
atom  itself  was  a  little  universe  of  whirling  bodies 
of  tremendous  energy  and  power.  The  Atomic  Revo¬ 
lution  received  its  mighty  impulse  from  inside  the 


atom,  and  the  inside  of  the  atom  received  its  revo¬ 
lutionary  meaning  and  source  of  power  from  inside 
the  minds  of  men  and  women  working  quietly  in 
University  laboratories  with  little  support  or  re¬ 
wards  of  the  world. 

The  atomic  bomb  which  fell  on  the  desert  sands 
of  New  Mexico  was  loaded  with  the  doom  or  the 
hopes  of  mankind. 

The  engines,  which  have  wrought  the  great  eco¬ 
nomic  revolution  of  modern  times,  not  only  came 
basically  from  pure  ideas  which  in  their  birth  in 
the  inquiring  mind  of  men  were  unrelated  to  any 
utilitarian  intent,  but  many  fundamental  ideas  which 
are  never  mechanized  are  in  themselves,  as  ideas, 
powerful  in  their  influence  on  the  course  of  history 
and  the  content  of  civilization. 

In  this  age  of  the  power  of  machines  we  need 
to  recognize  the  power  of  ideas.  In  this  age  of 
mechanical  invention  we  need  the  adaptations  of 
political  and  social  inventions.  In  this  age  of  the 
scientific  mechanism  we  need  the  saving  values  of 
spiritual  idealism. 


C.  Spiritual  Ideas  More  Powerful  Than  Economic 
Power 


In  our  insistent  awareness  of  the  many  different 
factors  and  forces  and  their  interacting  power  in 
the  complex  of  history,  we  find  that  an  idea  may 
often  interfuse  all  other  influences  with  its  spiritual 
power.  With  due  consideration  of  the  powerful  fac¬ 
tors  and  forces— -geographical,  economic,  political, 
religious,  imperial  and  traditional — which  focused 
upon  the  Eternal  City  as  the  center  of  the  ecclesias¬ 
tical  dominion  rising  upon  the  ruins  of  the  old  po¬ 
litical  empire,  it  was  an  idea,  a  great  idea,  the  idea 
and  aspiration  of  a  divine  compassion  and  of  a 
universal  brotherhood  of  men  which  transformed  the 
sackable  City  of  Rome  into  the  unsackable  City  of 
God.  This  noble  and  catholic  idea  represents  the 
unity  of  mankind  and  a  universal  sympathy  for  hu¬ 
man  beings  everywhere  in  need  of  mercy  and  com¬ 
passion.  This  idea  becomes  Flesh,  became  a  Person 
in  the  Judean  hills  whose  followers  have  carried  the 
cross  far  and  near,  across  the  seas  and  centuries 
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with  its  call  to  justice  and  heroism  in  the  sharing 
and  giving  of  life.  This  idea  for  two  thousand  years 
has  interfused  our  medieval  and  modern  western 
world  with  hopes  of  human  brotherhood  unfulfilled 
to  this  hour. 

Not  only  does  the  spread  of  ideas  interfuse  a 
whole  society,  but  the  lowering  of  the  level  of  ideas 
lowers  the  level  of  the  life  and  history  of  an  age. 
It  was  not  only  the  disintegration  of  the  Roman 
Empire  and  the  decline  of  the  ancient  learning  in 
the  disorder  of  the  times,  but  it  was  also  the  lower¬ 
ing  of  the  level  of  ideas  for  adaptation  to  the  un¬ 
tutored,  though  vigorous,  minds  of  the  barbarian 
conquerors  which  produced  the  intellectual  recession 
called  the  Dark  Ages.  Scholasticism  represents  the 
far  upward  climb  of  the  western  mind,  under  the 
tutelage  of  the  church,  from  the  ideas  of  the  Dark 
Ages  to  the  ideas  of  the  great  medieval  synthesis 
which  found  its  stronghold  in  the  universities  of 
the  later  Middle  Ages. 

The  university,  the  child  of  the  medieval  church, 
became,  within  its  ecclesiastical  limits,  the  center 
of  ideas,  the  center  of  philosophic  conflict  and  the 
scholastic  synthesis,  intellectual  energy  and  curiosity 
regarding  ideas  which  stirred  the  minds  and  spirit 
of  the  Western  people  and  thus  prepared  the  way 
for  the  revival  of  ancient  ideas. 

The  ideas  and  spirit  of  the  ancient  learning,  long 
lost  or  neglected,  recovered  to  transcend  medieval 
boundaries,  blew  like  a  fresh  wind  across  the  face 
of  Europe,  lifted  to  the  sunrise  of  a  new  day.  Schol¬ 
asticism  gave  way  to  humanism,  other  worldly  ideas 
to  the  ideas  of  the  ancient  world,  ascetic  self-repres¬ 
sion  to  aesthetic  self-expression.  Giving  momentum 
and  significance  to  the  Renaissance  was  a  great  idea. 
The  conception  of  the  human  being  as  worthy  of 
the  dignity  and  joy  of  living;  the  creative  impulse 
for  self-expression  in  scholarship  and  the  fine  arts; 
the  noble  appreciation  of  the  human  form  and  the 
human  spirit,  the  beauty  of  nature  and  the  grandeur 
of  life — all  these  were  a  part  of  the  revival  of  learn¬ 
ing  and  the  new  liberation  of  old  ideas  in  that 
efflorescence  of  the  human  spirit  called  the  Renais¬ 
sance. 

The  universities,  along  with  parliaments  and  cathe¬ 
drals,  towering  from  the  later  middle  ages  across 


all  the  transitions  of  the  modern  age  still  abide  as 
among  the  most  influential  and  noble  institutions 
of  Western  civilization.  The  medieval  universities, 
for  all  their  limits  and  lags,  as  centers  of  ideas, 
prepared  the  way  for  the  revival  of  classical  ideas 
in  the  Renaissance  and  of  scriptural  ideas  in  the 
Reformation.  The  recovery  of  old  ideas  led  to  the 
discovery  of  the  New  World  and  gave  impulse  to 
a  new  movement  in  religion. 

The  Revival  of  Learning  led  to  the  advancement 
of  learning  in  the  Scientific  Revolution  of  the  Sev- 
enteeth  Century.  The  new  conception  of  science 
which  turned  men’s  minds  from  accepting  old  ideas 
to  finding  new  ideas,  and  from  mere  speculation 
to  zestful  experimentation  with  new  instruments 
of  precision,  entered  into  the  ideas  of  the  Philoso¬ 
phic  Revolution  of  the  Eighteenth  Century,  which, 
in  turn,  produced  the  ideas,  attitudes,  and  engines 
of  the  Industrial  Revolution.  These  intellectual  and 
economic  revolutions  led  to  the  Second  Scientific 
Revolution  of  the  last  fifty  years,  during  which  the 
idea  of  the  nuclear  nature  of  the  atom  and  the  cap¬ 
ture  of  its  gigantic  power  have  brought  us  to  the 
outpost  of  the  Atomic  Age.  In  the  long  run  of 
history  we  find  that  ideas  themselves  are  not  only 
more  powerful  than  engines;  but  that  without  ideas 
there  would  be  no  engines.  Engines  are  subject  to 
the  hand  of  man  and  the  hand  of  man  is  subject  to 
the  mind  and  spirit  of  man. 


D.  America  Long  a  Borrower  of  Basic  Theories  from 
Europe  Now  Has  Especial  Responsibility  for 
Intellectual  and  Moral  Leadership 


America,  whose  thought  was  originally  an  inherit¬ 
ance  of  European  thought,  has  long  continued  to 
inherit  and  borrow  its  basic  theories  from  the  Old 
World.  In  view  of  the  destruction  of  much  of  the 
resources  and  vigor  of  European  people  it  is  now 
the  imperative  obligation  of  a  powerful  America 
to  be  the  home  of  original  ideas;  of  basic  research; 
of  the  ideas  and  theories,  upon  which  depend  our 
spiritual  and  intellectual  health  and  our  scientific 
and  technological  progress.  As  the  basic  scientific, 
ethical,  humane,  and  spiritual  ideas  and  ideals  of  the 
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American  schools,  colleges  and  universities  go,  so 
goes  America.  As  America  and  the  other  democra¬ 
cies  go,  so  go  up  or  down  the  humane  and  spiritual 
hopes  of  mankind. 

America  must  be  strong  in  economic  and  mili¬ 
tary  power,  but  a  strong  America  must  rely  more 
on  democratic  ideas  and  moral  idealism  than  on  eco¬ 
nomic  and  military  power.  America  must  become 
more  democratic  at  home  for  the  saving  of  her  own 
soul  and  for  moral  power  in  saving  the  freedom 
of  the  people  of  the  world.  The  great  human  free¬ 
doms  for  which  the  war  was  won  make  dangerous 
lags  out  of  the  idea  of  the  innate  superiority  of  a 
master  class,  a  master  race,  and  a  master  state. 

Tire  atomic  bomb  in  the  hands  of  the  absolute 
state  is  the  greatest  threat  which  has  come  to  man. 
With  regard  to  the  other  dangerous  lags  we  have 
the  freedom  to  struggle  for  freedom  and  hope  for 
a  better  day.  With  the  lag  of  the  ideas  of  the  ab¬ 
solute  national  state  in  the  atomic  age,  we  may  have 
no  world  in  which  to  struggle  or  hope  or  even  to 
live.  The  one  world  truly  begins  at  home,  but 
without  the  one  world  we  may  have  no  home  in 
which  to  begin. 

The  transitions  of  history  impelled  by  the  com¬ 
pass  and  later  by  the  power  engine  were  processes 
of  slow  centuries  and  gradual  adjustments.  Social 
drift  and  slow  adjustments  did  not  then,  on  such  a 
scale  as  now,  mean  swift  and  global  tragedy.  Man¬ 
kind,  with  his  swift  scientific  inventions  and  his 
slow  social  adjustments,  has,  with  much  economic 
progress  and  much  human  misery,  muddled  through 
to  this  fateful  hour.  Human  society  with  an  atomic 
bomb  in  its  bosom  cannot  lag  in  adjustment  to  its 
explosive  power. 

Among  the  presently  feasible  measures  of  adjust¬ 
ment  as  minima  for  democratic  morale  in  America 
and  moral  power  in  the  world  would  be  federal 
aid  to  the  states  for  schools  for  more  equal  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  all  the  children  in  all  the  states;  decent 
minimum  wages  for  state  employees  as  well  as  in¬ 
dustrial  workers  for  lifting  the  level  of  the  general 
life,  for  spreading  purchasing  power,  increasing 
business,  and  for  giving  more,  and  freer  and  fairer 
job  opportunities  for  all;  local,  state  and  federal 
cooperation  in  the  elimination  of  the  few  lynchings 


by  gangs  in  the  North  and  by  mobs  in  the  South; 
equality  of  bargaining  power  for  organized  workers 
and  organized  business;  an  expanded  housing  pro¬ 
gram  for  veterans  and  the  people;  abolition  of  poll 
tax  as  a  prerequisite  for  voting;  faithful  observance 
of  all  state  laws  but  without  nullification  by  any 
state  of  the  decisions  of  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  regarding  equal  suffrage  and  equal  education 
in  the  state  as  the  supreme  law  of  the  land;  local — 
state — federal  cooperation  in  a  comprehensive  hos¬ 
pital — medical  care — medical  training — research  pro¬ 
gram  to  meet  the  urgent  needs  of  all  the  people; 
the  National  Science  Foundation  bill;  the  conserva¬ 
tion  of  soils  and  resources;  the  strengthening  of 
agriculture  and  social  security  in  America  and  eco¬ 
nomic  recovery  in  the  world;  and  measures  inaug¬ 
urated  by  Robert  Humber  here  in  North  Carolina 
toward  strengthening,  under  the  Charter,  the  United 
Nations  into  a  World  Federation  as  a  chief  hope 
of  peace  in  a  broken  and  bewildered  world.  The 
increase  of  economic  opportunity  decreases  social 
tension.  The  widening  of  enlightenment  and  the 
humane  spirit,  the  inculcation  of  the  ideals  of  our 
democracy  and  the  teachings  of  our  religion  make 
for  the  elimination  of  social  injustice,  racial  dis¬ 
crimination  and  international  conflict. 


E.  The  Global  Struggle  for  the  Possession  of  the 
Mind  and  Spirit  of  Youth 


The  contemporary  world  is  the  battleground  in 
the  global  struggle  of  ideas  for  the  possession  of  the 
mind  and  spirit  of  man.  The  colleges  and  universities 
are  the  outposts  in  this  struggle  of  ideas.  The  col¬ 
leges  of  liberal  arts,  the  land-grant  colleges  and  the 
university  graduate  schools  with  their  scientific,  so¬ 
cial,  and  humane  researches,  hold  the  farthest  out¬ 
posts.  It  is  a  cause  for  alarm  that  not  only  the  hu¬ 
mane  and  social  studies  in  the  colleges  but  even 
elementary  and  secondary  education  are  too  often 
conceived  by  Congressional  policymakers  to  be  al¬ 
most  non-essential  in  programs  of  national  and  dem¬ 
ocratic  defense.  The  undemocratic  imbalance  of 
ideas  and  reckless  global  irresponsibility  of  a  tragic 
isolationism  in  the  atomic  age,  is  a  part  of  the 
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democratic  lag  of  some  national  leaders  of  both 
parties  who  themselves  may  reveal  the  failure  of 
the  universities  to  give  them  the  balance  of  demo¬ 
cratic  ideas  and  the  perspective  of  the  general  view 
of  the  oneness  of  freedom  in  the  modern  world. 


F.  The  Tragic  Lags  in  the  Atomic  Age 


Modern  men  find  themselves  as  biological  organ¬ 
isms  in  possession  of  unmastered  dynamic  scientific 
mechanisms;  of  an  unchanging  human  nature  with 
a  slow-changing  social  mind  and  motive  caught  in 
the  meshes  of  a  fast-changing  mechanical  civilization; 
the  multiplication  of  mechanical  contacts  without 
a  deepening  of  spiritual  content;  political  and  eco¬ 
nomic  ideas  evolved  in  the  handicraft  age  reaching 
over  with  their  lags  and  controls  in  the  age  of  the 
power  engine;  and  the  shibboleths  of  liberty  which 
came  flaming  from  the  soul  of  a  Thomas  Jefferson  in 
behalf  of  forgotten  men  in  the  Eighteenth  Century 
turned  in  reverse  against  the  freedom  and  equal  op¬ 
portunity  of  forgotten  millions  in  the  Twentieth 
Century. 

As  noble  repositories  of  the  great  tradition  of 
humane  learning  and  as  scientific  guardians  of  the 
tested  and  true,  the  colleges  and  universities,  reflec¬ 
tive  and  creative  parts  of  our  modern  society,  are 
also  parts  of  the  social  lag.  The  colleges  and  univer¬ 
sities  were  mainly  scholastic  in  Renaissance  times, 
dominantly  classical  in  scientific  times,  powerfully 
but  narrowly  scientific  in  the  midst  of  complex  eco¬ 
nomic  and  social  change  and  too  often  reluctantly 
social  minded  and  apologetically  philosophical  and 
spiritual  amid  one  of  the  crucial  crises  of  human 
history. 

The  curriculum,  overspecialized  too  early,  gives 
a  fragmentary  view  of  human  learning,  the  human 
being,  human  society  and  the  universe.  The  colleges 
and  universities,  in  intensifying  the  specialization 
needed  in  the  training  of  men  and  women  for  mod¬ 
ern  society,  also  need  to  equip  the  specialist  to  be 
a  better  specialist  with  an  integrated  view  and  un¬ 
derstanding  of  his  specialty,  himself,  his  society,  and 
his  world.  Human  society,  and  therefore  the  cur¬ 


riculum  of  the  college,  needs  not  less  science,  agri¬ 
culture,  and  technology,  but  more  thorough  science 
and  more  advanced  technology  in  all  areas  of  knowl¬ 
edge  and  in  all  relations  of  human  beings;  more 
social  sciences  as  ways  toward  the  social  mastery  of 
our  technology,  our  haphazard  political  and  lopsided 
economic  processes;  more  first-hand  understanding 
of  the  great  books  of  the  humane  tradition  which 
bring  to  the  plastic  mind  and  spirit  of  youth  the 
fellowship  of  the  greatest  minds  and  noblest  spirits 
of  all  nations  and  of  all  ages,  whose  precious  wis¬ 
dom  and  goodness  provide  the  basis  for  the  thought¬ 
ful  perspectives  and  ethical  valuations  of  our  own 
thinking  and  self-expression;  and  more  fine  arts  for 
the  fine  feeling,  heightened  emotion,  noble  imagi¬ 
nation,  the  beautiful  creations  of  the  human  spirit, 
and  the  inner  vision  of  the  good  life. 

The  curriculum  needs  more  recognition  of  philoso¬ 
phy  and  religion  as  the  basis  of  an  intellectual  and 
spiritual  synthesis  of  the  physical  and  moral,  the  voca¬ 
tional  and  liberal,  personal  freedom  and  social  re¬ 
sponsibility,  stability  and  progress,  ethics  and  politics, 
work  and  justice,  democracy  and  excellence,  religion 
and  learning,  and  man  as  belonging  both  to  the 
world  of  nature  and  to  the  world  of  the  spirit  in 
our  one  world. 

Youth  in  the  college  needs  both  the  scientific 
view  and  the  spiritual  aspirations  of  the  whole  per¬ 
son  for  the  true,  the  beautiful  and  the  good  in  the 
free  and  responsible  self-governing  school  and  cam¬ 
pus  democracy,  through  which  the  students  may 
have  a  vital  part  in  their  own  education  in  prepara¬ 
tion  for  their  part  in  the  great  society  of  men  and 
nations  in  the  high  adventure  of  creative  coopera¬ 
tion  toward  the  Kingdom  of  God. 


G.  Freedom  of  the  Human  Mind  and  Spirit  Versus 
T otalitarian  Dictatorship 


The  schools  and  colleges  for  the  sake  of  the  mind 
and  spirit  of  man  now  in  global  issue  need  inte¬ 
gration,  balance,  and  the  general  view,  and  must 
have  freedom  for  its  own  sake  to  offset  the  idea 
and  fact  of  the  tyranny,  aggression,  and  infiltration 
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of  the  totalitarian  state,  whether  of  the  right  or  the 
left,  in  die  struggle  for  the  possession  of  the  mind 
and  spirit  of  man. 

But  this  freedom  of  the  college  should  not  be 
mistaken  for  approval  of  those  who  are  merely 
sophisticated  or  who  superficially  or  cynically  ex¬ 
ploit  the  great  freedoms  or  who  debase  the  deep 
human  passions  and  poison  the  springs  from  which 
flow  the  waters  of  life.  Such  an  abuse  of  freedom 
has  the  scorn  of  scholars  whose  intellectual  integrity 
and  wholesome  life  are  a  source  of  freedom.  True 
freedom  of  self  expression  leads  neither  to  self¬ 
exploitation  nor  to  self-deterioration  but  rather  to 
the  self-realization  of  the  whole  personality  for  the 
good  life.  No  abuse  of  freedom  should  cause  us  to 
strike  down  freedom  of  assembly,  speech  and  pub¬ 
lication  which  are  the  fresh  resources  of  a  free  re¬ 
ligion  and  a  free  state. 

This  is  the  essence  of  Americanism.  Grown  on 
this  soil,  Americanism  is  not  a  frail  plant  that  must 
be  falsely  protected  with  intolerance  or  terrorism 
by  those  without  faith  in  the  depth  of  its  rootage 
or  the  robustness  of  its  timber.  Its  roots  are  deep 
in  the  teachings  of  our  religion,  the  traditions  of 
our  country,  and  the  ideals  of  our  University.  Jesus 
said,  "Know  the  truth  and  the  truth  shall  make  you 
free.”  He  met  fallacy  with  understanding  and  hate 
with  His  great  love.  The  wise  Gamaliel  sought  to 
calm  his  fearful-minded  colleagues  in  the  Sanhedrin 
who  feared  the  subversive  power  of  new  and  fervent 
agitators,  in  these  wise  and  reassuring  words,  "If 
this  counsel  or  this  work  be  of  men  it  will  come  to 
naught  but  if  it  be  of  God,  you  cannot  overthrow 
it.”  John  Milton,  in  the  midst  of  a  bitter  public 
controversy  over  the  threatened  suppression  of  free 
speech  and  free  opinion,  said,  "Give  me  the  liberty 
to  know,  to  utter  and  argue  freely  according  to 
conscience  above  all  liberties.”  Thomas  Jefferson 
said,  "Truth  is  the  proper  and  sufficient  antagonist 
to  error  and  has  nothing  to  fear  from  the  conflict.” 

The  safety  and  welfare  of  America  is  imperiled 
by  the  irresponsible  smearing  of  distinguished  scien¬ 
tists  who  are  the  first  line  of  both  the  national  de¬ 
fense  and  the  humane  advance.  The  security  of  the 
nation  depends  upon  the  quality  of  research.  The 
men  and  women  at  these  farthest  outposts  of  re¬ 


search,  in  the  interest  of  both  the  security  of  Amer¬ 
ica  and  the  welfare  of  the  world,  should  not  be 
besmirched  without  a  chance  to  be  heard.  A  fair 
hearing  is  the  essence  of  Americanism.  Any  scien¬ 
tist  or  other  person  guilty  of  treason  or  betrayal  of 
a  public  trust  or  guilty  of  any  crime  against  the 
national  security  should  be  exposed  and  tried  in  the 
courts.  The  innocent  should  not  be  smeared  in  the 
headlines.  The  conviction  of  any  traitor,  not  the 
smearing  of  many  patriots,  is  the  American  way. 

The  heroic  souls  who  have  fought  and  ever  given 
their  lives  for  the  freedom  of  the  human  mind 
made  no  reservation  against  the  free  conscience  of 
those  whose  ideas  might  be  hateful  to  them.  In  the 
cause  of  freedom  of  opinion  and  freedom  of  assem¬ 
bly,  spiritual  heroism  shines  out  all  along  the  way 
of  the  human  pilgrimage.  The  cross,  the  stake,  the 
Bastille,  the  Carlsbad  decrees,  demolished  presses 
and  all  other  symbols  of  repression  but  emphasized 
the  unconquerable  aspiration  of  the  human  spirit  for 
a  freer  and  better  world.  Idealism  does  not  cringe 
before  power.  Repression  is  the  way  of  frightened 
power,  freedom  is  the  way  of  enlightened  faith. 
History  teaches  beyond  the  denial  of  bigotry  or  the 
sneer  of  cynicism  that  the  answer  to  a  difference 
in  color  or  creed  is  not  the  KKK,  is  not  tomatoes 
and  eggs,  is  not  a  concentration  camp;  the  answer 
to  error  is  not  terror,  but  the  cleansing  power  of 
light  and  liberty  under  the  laws  and  the  Consti¬ 
tution  of  the  United  States  of  America.  In  the 
days  of  its  weakness  America  was  the  haven  of 
heretics  and  should  not  in  the  days  of  its  power 
become  the  stronghold  of  bigots. 

To  be  American  in  the  great  American  traditions 
is  sometimes  miscalled  un-American.  To  stand  by 
our  historic  American  Bill  of  Rights  is  not  a  sub¬ 
versive  activity.  It  is  unfair  to  our  religion  and  our 
Americanism  to  call  communistic  the  most  decent, 
humane,  and  spiritual  hopes  of  mankind.  The-  more 
Americans  who  understandingly  and  sincerely  sub¬ 
scribe  to  the  Constitution  and  its  Bill  of  Rights,  the 
better  for  America  and  the  world. 

The  freedom  of  the  college  means  not  only  the 
freedom  to  inquire  and  publish  the  theological  im¬ 
plication  of  the  geologic  structure  of  the  earth,  and 
the  biological  implication  of  the  physical  structure 
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of  a  fish,  but  also  the  human  and  spiritual  implica¬ 
tion  of  the  economic  structure  of  society  and  the 
international  moral  implication  of  the  nuclear  struc¬ 
ture  of  the  atom. 


H.  Need  for  Economic,  Political,  Intellectual,  and 
Spiritual  Synthesis 


The  Hebrews  discovered  the  moral  sovereignty 
of  the  one  God;  the  Greeks  made  us  aware  of  man 
as  a  person  of  noble  proportions  and  creative  capac¬ 
ities;  and  modern  man  has,  with  miscroscope,  test 
tube,  and  telescope,  uncovered  the  world  of  nature, 
matter  and  things.  The  world  of  science,  of  things, 
of  machines  and  gadgets,  crowds  hard  upon  the 
conception  of  both  God  and  man.  The  world  of 
science,  technology,  and  things,  needs  the  saving 
balance  and  deeper  meaning  of  the  liberal  arts,  the 
humane  tradition  and  the  spiritual  conception  of 
man  and  the  universe.  Without  a  sense  of  values, 
ethical  and  humane,  and  without  the  insights  of  the 
human  spirit,  the  discoveries  of  one  generation  be¬ 
come  glibly  exalted  above  the  wisdom  and  insights 
of  one  hundred  generations.  Modern  science,  indus¬ 
trialism  and  materialism  need  the  balance  of  the 
humane  and  social  studies,  need  philosophy  and  re¬ 
ligion  to  prevent  a  destructive  impact  upon  the  con¬ 
ception  of  the  freedom,  dignity,  integrity  and  moral 
autonomy  of  the  individual  human  being. 

In  our  three-fold  University  and  in  the  modern 
world  you  have  become  acquainted  with  the  dis¬ 
coveries  and  ideas  of  the  scientific  age  which  in¬ 
cludes  the  Seventeenth  Century  mechanistic  concep¬ 
tion  of  the  universe;  the  Eighteenth  Century  theory 
of  the  free  and  automatically  self-balancing  economic 
system;  the  Nineteenth  Century  theory  of  evolution 
with  the  identification  of  man  with  animals  in  their 
primitive  struggle  for  survival;  and  the  Twentieth 
Century  behavioristic  psychological  conception  of 
man  as  an  organism  of  drives,  reflexes  and  reactions, 
developing  amid  the  power  of  environment;  the 
Twentieth  Century  theory  of  relativity  in  both  the 
physical  and  the  moral  world;  and  the  latest  theories 
of  the  atom,  once  ultimate,  now  revealed  as  a  whirl 
of  undetermined  energy  and  power.  The  ideas  of 


biological  evolution  should  be  balanced  with  the 
ideas  of  spiritual  evolution.  The  ideas  of  the  phys¬ 
ical  descent  of  man  from  the  lower  animals  should 
be  balanced  with  the  ideas  of  the  spiritual  ascent  of 
man  toward  the  likeness  of  the  Son  of  God  as  the 
brother  of  all  men. 

The  conceptions  of  the  modern  scientific  age  have 
contributed  greatly  to  the  knowledge  and  progress 
of  man  and  civilization  but  deeply  need  an  empha¬ 
sis  on  the  sovereignty  of  the  moral  law,  moral  values 
beyond  science,  ethical  ideas  above  force  and  totali¬ 
tarian  power,  and  spiritual  insights  which  will  make 
a  deeper  and  wider  synthesis — a  new  integration  of 
ideas  in  the  unity  of  learning,  the  unity  of  human 
personality,  the  unity  of  mankind,  and  the  unity  of 
the  universe — one  world,  one  family,  one  God. 

The  organization  of  the  idea  under  God  of  the 
oneness  of  the  family  of  nations  in  a  World  Federal 
Government  under  the  Charter  of  the  United  Na¬ 
tions  is  the  last  desperate  defense  against  modern 
civilization’s  powers  of  self-desctruction.  The  aboli¬ 
tion  of  the  veto,  international  inspection  and  control 
of  atomic  power,  a  world  court  with  original  jurisdic¬ 
tion  over  individuals  guilty  of  crimes  against  the 
United  Nations,  with  the  guarantee  of  an  interna¬ 
tional  bill  of  rights,  an  international  police  force 
responsible  only  to  the  United  Nations,  and  the 
widening  of  legislative  powers  in  the  Assem¬ 
bly  of  the  United  Nations  make  imperative  amend¬ 
ments  to  the  Charter.  America  and  the  other  democ¬ 
racies  must  take  the  initiative  for  the  organization 
of  peace  even  at  the  risk  of  war.  Drift  into  war  is 
immoral  in  the  atomic  age. 

No  people  live  in  isolation  from  the  skies  above, 
the  seas  around,  or  the  continents  beyond. 

The  great  international  economic  framework  flung 
around  the  earth  by  the  Commercial  and  Industrial 
Revolutions  and  the  international  political  frame¬ 
work  now  being  thrown  around  the  earth,  organized 
to  include  in  time  all  the  nations  of  the  earth,  re¬ 
quire  the  acceptance  of  an  idea  of  the  intellectual 
and  spiritual  fellowship  reaching  around  the  earth 
in  one  world  neighborhood  of  human  brotherhood. 
Above  the  idea  of  the  economic  interpretation  of 
history  we  need  the  spiritual  interpretation  of  life. 
An  idea,  old  as  2,000  years  and  as  young  as  the 
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hopes  of  men,  the  idea  of  the  Fatherhood  of  God 
and  the  brotherhood  of  man,  rejected  these  centuries 
as  impracticable  and  impossible,  has  become  in  the 
atomic  age  the  most  necessary  and  practical,  the 
greatest  idea  of  them  all.  Whether  we  start  with 
machines  or  with  ideas  we  find  ourselves  with  both 
at  the  same  juncture  of  human  affairs  and  look  ahead 
with  tire  same  prayer  and  the  same  humane  hope. 

As  surely  as  the  Italian  and  Iberian  peninsulas 
were  the  home  of  the  Commercial  Revolution  and 
Britain  was  the  island  home  of  the  Industrial  Revo¬ 
lution,  so  America  is  the  continental  home  of  the 
Atomic  Revolution.  May  our  country,  with  her  ideas, 
her  mechanisms  and  her  universities  not  fail  man¬ 
kind  in  this  tragic  hour.  Rather  may  America,  in 
rising  to  the  responsibility  of  her  power,  become 
more  democratic  in  her  own  life,  and,  in  respond¬ 
ing  to  the  opportunity  for  her  greatness,  become 
more  enlightening  in  her  own  moral  radiance  in  a 


darkening  world.  May  our  America,  under  God,  in 
generous  aids  for  the  self  recovery  of  the  nations, 
give  the  energies  of  food,  and  the  hopes  of  freedom 
and  peace  to  all  the  people  of  the  earth. 

In  the  crisis  of  these  days  for  the  University, 
America  and  the  world,  ladies  and  gentlemen  of 
the  Board  of  Trustees,  our  proposed  budget  is  sim¬ 
ply  an  all-out  enlistment  of  our  three-fold  Univer¬ 
sity  of  North  Carolina  in  the  American  and  humane 
way  for  the  development  of  the  personalities  and 
skills  of  youth,  for  finding  the  truth,  for  serving 
the  people,  in  our  State  and  beyond,  and  for  holding 
unafraid  the  farthest  outposts  in  the  global  struggle 
for  the  freedom  of  mankind  and  the  peace  of  the 
world. 

Faithfully  yours, 

Frank  P.  Graham, 
President. 
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A  REPORT  TO  PRESIDENT  GRAHAM  AND  THE  BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY 

BY  CHANCELLOR  WALTER  CLINTON  JACKSON 


June  30,  1948 

President  Frank  P.  Graham 
The  University  of  North  Carolina 
Chapel  Hill,  North  Carolina 

My  Dear  Mr.  President: 

I  beg  to  submit  herewith  my  report  for  The 
Woman’s  College  for  the  academic  year  1947-48. 
The  report  will  be  brief  dealing  with  what  I  regard 
as  the  essential  and  most  important  facts  and  omit¬ 
ting  many  details  which,  however,  are  available  if 
desired. 

The  year  has  been  an  even,  steady,  continued 
story  of  normal  growth  and  gradual  but  sure  ad¬ 
vancement  and  progress.  There  have  been  few  ma¬ 
jor  headlines  but  plenty  of  solid  reading  matter. 
We  have  pursued  the  relatively  even  tenor  of  our 
way,  but  we  have  pursued  it  and  we  hope  and 
believe  with  satisfaction  and  some  success. 


Deaths 


I  record  with  deep  regret  the  death  of  Miss  Jessie 
Laird,  June  5,  1947;  Dean  Harriet  Elliott,  August 
6,  1947;  Miss  Mary  Channing  Coleman,  October  1, 
1947;  Miss  Minnie  Jamison,  January  23,  1948; 
Dr.  Anna  M.  Gove,  January  28,  1948;  and  Mr.  E.  J. 
Forney,  January  29,  1948. 

These  members  of  our  faculty  had  rendered  long 
and  distinguished  service.  Their  loss  to  us  is  ir¬ 
reparable.  I  shall  not  attempt  here  any  evaluation  of 
their  lives,  work,  and  services  as  that  has  been  done 
elsewhere  and  more  adequately  than  I  can  do  it 
here.  This  was  our  great  loss,  not  only  of  this  year 
but  for  unmeasured  years  to  come. 

The  year  has  been  unprecedented,  too,  in  the  num¬ 
ber  of  deaths  of  members  of  the  families  of  our 
faculty — fathers,  mothers,  brothers,  sisters,  and  other 


close  relatives.  It  has  been  the  most  exceptional 
year  in  the  history  of  the  College  for  such  losses. 


Faculty 


We  have  had  the  usual  turnover  in  faculty  per¬ 
sonnel  during  the  year — possibly  slightly  more  than 
usual.  We  lost  several  of  our  superior  people  to 
other  institutions  mainly  because  of  salaries.  We 
very  nearly  lost  several  other  members  of  the  fac¬ 
ulty  and  among  them  our  very  best  because  of  much 
higher  offers  elsewhere.  This  problem  is  a  serious 
one  with  us  and  is  steadily  getting  worse.  Unless 
there  is  an  increase  in  the  faculty  salary  schedule 
we  may  expect  to  lose  in  the  near  future  a  num¬ 
ber  of  our  choicest  faculty  members. 

It  is  with  much  satisfaction  that  I  report  that 
replacements  of  the  losses  this  year  are  gratifying. 
The  great  difficulties  that  we  have  had  recently  in 
replacing  personnel  has  practically  disappeared  for 
us  at  least,  and  we  were  able  to  fill  all  vacancies 
without  serious  loss  and,  in  fact  in  some  instances, 
with  gain.  I  need  not  enumerate  here  all  of  the 
changes  as  they  have  hitherto  been  reported,  or  will 
be  reported,  to  you  and  to  the  Board  of  Trustees. 

I  am  confident  of  my  accuracy  in  saying  that 
faculty  morale  altogether  is  high.  The  one  disturb¬ 
ing  element  has  been  the  fact  that  in  the  changes 
that  were  made  last  year  in  faculty  salaries  a  small 
group  of  full  professors  and  associate  professors 
were  caught  in  a  situation  which  resulted  in  a 
definite  disadvantage  to  them.  The  entire  faculty 
has  been  unhappy  about  that  situation;  however, 
as  you  know,  we  have  assured  them  that  the  cor¬ 
rection  of  this  omission  is  the  first  point  in  our 
plans  for  the  next  biennium.  I  think  the  faculty 
is  not  only  unanimous  in  its  attitude  about  the  pro¬ 
posed  salary  schedule  but  is  greatly  encouraged  over 
the  possibility  of  its  realization. 
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While  there  is  an  absence  here  of  much  of  the 
graduate  and  research  activity  that  goes  on  in  uni¬ 
versity  graduate  schools,  our  faculty  nevertheless 
does  carry  on  research,  does  publish  books  and  con¬ 
tributions  to  learned  journals,  and  does  participate 
in  a  variety  of  professional  activity.  Quite  a  num¬ 
ber  of  important  articles  and  several  books  have 
been  published  by  members  of  our  faculty  during  the 
past  year.  I  think  that  I  may  say  correctly  that  there 
is  an  excellent  balance  in  the  activity  of  our  faculty 
as  it  relates  to  teaching — our  main  concern — and 
research  and  publication  which  is  so  closely  and  so 
importantly  related  to  professional  efficiency. 

Especial  mention  should  be  made  of  the  contri¬ 
butions  that  our  faculty  makes  to  the  extracurricular 
events  in  the  State.  There  is  an  unusual  demand 
upon  them  for  speaking  engagements,  for  concerts, 
for  religious  and  social  events,  for  participation  in 
civic  clubs  and  programs,  and  a  wide  variety  of 
opportunities  for  actual  contributions  to  the  life 
of  the  community.  Not  only  in  Greensboro  but 
throughout  the  State,  a  large  number  of  our  faculty 
is  constantly  engaged  in  these  extracurricular  activ¬ 
ities  much  to  our  own  gratification  and,  we  hope, 
to  the  good  of  the  State. 


Enrollment 


Our  situation  with  reference  to  enrollment  is 
practically  unchanged.  The  figures  for  the  current 
year  are  incidentally  exactly  those  of  the  preceding 
year,  namely,  2158.  Until  we  get  more  dormitory 
space,  our  enrollment  is  fixed  except  with  the  varia¬ 
tion  that  comes  in  the  number  of  day  students. 
There  has  been  some  decrease  in  the  past  two  years 
in  our  total  figures  due  mainly  to  the  changes  in¬ 
cident  to  the  public  schools  changing  to  the  twelve- 
year  program  and  due  also  to  the  improved  eco¬ 
nomic  conditions  of  our  people  in  general.  Many 
of  our  former  day  students  are  now  able  to  become 
resident  students.  More  people  are  financially  able 
to  have  their  daughters  live  in  dormitories  rather 
than  commute  as  day  students.  This  has  had  a 
definite  effect  upon  our  enrollment. 


I  am  submitting  some  tables  revealing  the  num¬ 
bers,  the  distribution,  and  something  of  the  char¬ 
acter  of  our  student  body. 


List  of  Students  by  Counties  and  States,  1947-48 


STATE 

Alabama  .  2 

Connecticut  .  12 

Delaware  .  1 

District  of  Columbia .  12 

Florida  .  15 

Georgia  .  22 

Illinois  . •. .  1 

Indiana  . 1 

Kentucky  .  2 

Louisiana  .  2 

Maryland  .  20 

Massachusetts  .  22 

Michigan  .  3 

Missouri  .  1 

New  Jersey  .  42 

New  York  .  43 

Ohio  .  7 

Pennsylvania  .  12 

Rhode  Island  .  2 

South  Carolina  .  26 

Tennessee  .  8 

Texas  .  2 

Vermont  .  1 

Virginia  .  59 

West  Virginia  .  6 


Total  Out-of-State  Students .  324 

COUNTRY 

Colombia  .  1 

Palestine  .  1 


Total  Students  from  other  countries .  2 

Out-of-State  Students  .  324 


Total  Out-of-State  Students  .  326 

North  Carolina  Residents  . 1832 


Total  Enrollment 


.2158 


1.  Eight  counties  with  largest  representation: 


Guilford  .  302 

Mecklenburg  .  107 

Forsyth  . 100 

Wake  .  61 


Buncombe  .  47 

New  Hanover  .  42 

Durham  .  43 

Rockingham  .  42 
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2.  Five  counties  not  represented: 

Clay  Hyde 

Currituck  Washington 

Graham 

3.  Twenty-four  states  (not  including  N.  C.),  District  of 
Columbia,  and  two  foreign  countries  are  represented. 

4.  About  289  students  pay  out-of-state  fees.  The  figure 
326  includes  some  who  pay  state  rates,  though  resid¬ 
ing  elsewhere. 


COUNTY 


Alamance  . 
Alexander  . 
Alleghany  . 

Anson  . 

Ashe  . 

Avery . 

Beaufort  ... 

Bertie  . 

Bladen  . 

Brunswick  . 
Buncombe  . 

Burke  . 

Cabarrus  ... 
Caldwell  ... 

Camden  . 

Carteret  . 

Caswell  . 

Catawba  ... 
Chatham  ... 
Cherokee  ... 

Chowan  . 

Cleveland  ... 
Columbus  . 

Craven  . 

Cumberland 

Dare  . 

Davidson  ... 

Davie  . 

Duplin  . 

Durham  . 

Edgecombe 

Forsyth  . 

Franklin  . 

Gaston  . 

Gates  . 

Granville  ... 

Greene  . 

Guilford  ... 

Halifax  . 

Harnett  . 

Haywood  . 
Henderson 


41 

5 

8 

15 

3 

2 

10 

5 

5 

3 

47 

17 

17 

8 

1 

9 

9 

20 

11 

2 

5 
23 

17 
11 
34 

6 
33 

6 

6 

43 

22 

100 

5 

27 

5 

15 

1 

302 

19 

18 
23 

6 


Hertford  .  8 

Hoke  .  7 

Iredell  .  34 

Jackson  .  3 

Johnston  .  29 

Jones  .  3 

Lee  .  15 

Lenoir  .  20 

Lincoln  .  5 

Macon  .  5 

Madison  .  3 

Martin  .  11 

McDowell  .  6 

Mecklenburg  .  107 

Mitchell  .  4 

Montgomery  .  8 

Moore  .  33 

Nash  .  39 

New  Hanover  .  42 

Northampton  .  7 

Onslow .  6 

Orange .  9 

Pamlico  .  2 

Pasquotank  .  8 

Pender  .  7 

Perquimans  .  2 

Person  .  10 

Pitt  .  19 

Polk  .  3 

Randolph  .  24 

Richmond  . 23 

Robeson  .  20 

Rockingham  .  42 

Rowan  . 27 

Rutherford  .  20 

Sampson  .  20 

Scotland  .  17 

Stanly  .  22 

Stokes  .  7 

Surry  .  8 

Swain  .  4 

Transylvania  .  5 

Tyrrell  .  2 

Union  .  24 

Vance  .  12 

Wake  .  61 

Warren  .  5 

Watauga  .  3 

Wayne  .  32 

Wilkes  .  4 

Wilson  .  15 

Yadkin  .  11 

Yancey  .  4 


TOTAL  . 1832 
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Enrollment  Summary  1947-48 


Seniors  .  448 

Juniors  .  466 

Sophomores  .  370 

Freshmen  .  668 

Commercials  .  Ill 

Graduate  students  .  12 

Special  students  .  83 


2158 

Denominations  Represented  at  Woman’s  College 
1947-48 


Methodists  .  662 

Baptists  .  541 

Presbyterians  .  407 

Episcopalians  .  139 

Jewish  .  66 

Congregational  Christian  .  52 

Lutherans  .  44 

Catholics  .  41 

Friends  .  21 

Moravians  .  15 

Christian  Scientists  .  10 

Associate  Reformed  Pres .  3 

Brethren  .  1 

Primitive  Baptist  .  1 

Church  of  Christ  .  4 

Disciple  of  Christ  .  7 

Dutch  Reformed  .  1 

Evangelical  Reformed  .  6 

Greek  Orthodox  .  9 

Pilgrim .  4 

Unitarian  .  3 

Universalist  .  1 

Protestants  .  16 

No  preference  .  73 


One  of  the  most  urgent  problems  we  face  is  the 
enlargement  of  our  dormitory  facilities.  I  am  urging 
as  effectively  as  I  can  the  immediate  construction  of 
additional  dormitory  space.  I  think  that  a  normal 
growth  in  the  institution  is  not  only  reasonable  and 
to  be  expected  but  that  it  will  have  a  good  effect  on 
the  total  student  body  and  incidentally  good  value  to 
the  State  for  the  number  to  be  gradually  but  steadily 
increased. 

The  level  of  excellence  in  the  character  of  our 
student  body  steadily  advances.  This  is  attributable  to 
two  main  causes:  first,  the  character  and  general 
training  of  the  students  who  apply;  and  second,  our 
ability  to  exercise  some  choice  among  applicants.  We 


continue  to  have  a  much  larger  number  of  applica¬ 
tions  than  we  can  accept;  and  while  we  attempt  to  be 
wise  and  just  in  our  admissions,  we  are  able  to  see 
to  it  that  a  very  high  type  of  student  is  accepted. 


Student  Government 


There  is  no  more  distinctive  characteristic  of  this 
institution  than  the  institution  of  student  govern¬ 
ment.  I  cannot  overstate  the  success  of  student  gov¬ 
ernment  on  this  campus.  The  interest  of  the  students 
is  universal  and  their  accomplishments  in  carrying 
out  the  work  they  have  undertaken  are  so  eminently 
successful  that  I  must  speak  in  superlative  terms 
about  it.  The  continued  success  of  this  form  of  ad¬ 
ministration  is  one  of  the  most  gratifying  things 
connected  with  the  College. 


Special  Events 


Our  Fine  Arts  Forum  which  was  inaugurated  sev¬ 
eral  years  ago  and  with  which  you  are  familiar  had 
another  very  successful  session  this  year.  We  had 
distinguished  leaders  present  and  our  faculty  and 
student  participation  was  large  and  very  valuable 
and  interesting.  This  has  been  one  of  the  most  suc¬ 
cessful  ventures  that  the  College  has  undertaken  in 
recent  years. 

During  this  year  we  established  the  Harriet  Elliott 
Social  Science  Forum.  Following  the  death  of  Miss 
Elliott,  there  was  immediate  and  unanimous  demand 
for  some  appropriate  memorial  to  her.  Many  sug¬ 
gestions  were  made,  but  upon  full  consideration  of 
them  all  it  was  unanimously  agreed  that  this  kind 
of  memorial  would  be  most  appropriate  and  at  the 
same  time  it  would  be  exceedingly  valuable,  and 
we  knew  that  it  would  be  a  source  of  deep  satis¬ 
faction  to  Miss  Elliott  herself  could  she  know.  The 
Forum  was  set  up.  Such  leaders  as  Ogburn,  Hovde, 
Kelley,  Odum,  Krueger,  Klineberg,  and  Douglas  par¬ 
ticipated  in  this  Forum,  and  faculty  and  students 
participated  more  largely  than  in  any  forum  we  have 
ever  had.  The  success  was  most  gratifying.  We 
shall  continue  it. 
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Another  valuable  and  interesting  phase  of  our 
work  is  found  in  the  Art  Department.  During  the 
year,  many  and  varied  art  exhibits  were  shown  in 
the  Weatherspoon  Art  Gallery  in  Mclver  Building. 
The  first  show  was  the  International  Textile  Exhibit 
in  the  fall,  followed  by  the  Purchase  Exhibit  in 
December.  In  January,  an  exhibit  of  work  by  North 
Carolina  artists  was  on  display;  in  February — work 
exhibited  by  North  Carolina  architects;  and  in  March 
— paintings  submitted  for  Arts  Forum  from  schools 
all  over  the  country.  In  April  there  was  an  exhibit 
of  the  work  of  North  Carolina  students,  and  on 
display  in  May  was  the  work  of  students  in  our 
Art  Department. 

The  Music  Contest,  of  course,  is  an  annual  event 
of  many  years  standing  and  is  one  of  the  great 
influences  on  the  life  of  music  throughout  the  entire 
State.  It  was  necessary  for  us  during  the  war  years 
to  discontinue  the  Contest  but  it  was  renewed  two 
years  ago  and  this  year  we  are  back  in  full  swing. 
The  numbers  involved  in  the  Contest  became  so 
large  that  it  was  necessary  for  us  to  change  the  rules 
governing  the  Contest  so  that  it  would  be  possible 
for  us  to  take  care  of  the  contestants.  The  standards 
were  raised  also,  and  these  two  restrictions  combined 
reduced  the  total  number  of  attendants  but  increased 
the  level  of  excellence.  There  are  under  consideration 
further  changes  in  the  Contest  which  we  hope  will 
increase  its  value. 


Home  Economics 


Particular  mention  must  be  made  of  the  progress 
during  the  year  of  the  Home  Economics  Foundation. 
This  Foundation  was  actually  established  previous  to 
the  past  year,  but  its  actual  and  final  organization 
was  perfected  during  the  current  year;  and  its  suc¬ 
cess  in  receiving  a  contribution  of  $50,000  from  the 
Burlington  Mills  Foundation  and  a  considerable 
number  of  other  contributions  has  placed  the  Foun¬ 
dation  on  the  road  to  certain  success.  This  Founda¬ 
tion  will  be  of  inestimable  value  in  carrying  to  fur¬ 
ther  lengths  our  already  large  program  in  Home 
Economics. 

There  is  pending  before  the  Board  of  Trustees  a 


recommendation  that  an  Institute  of  Home  Econom¬ 
ics  be  set  up. 

There  is  also  under  consideration  by  the  faculty 
the  question  of  whether  or  not  there  should  be  a 
School  of  Home  Economics. 

All  of  this  is  part  of  our  determination  to  make 
the  Department  of  Home  Economics  of  the  very 
highest  excellence  and  greatest  service  to  the  people 
of  this  State  and  region. 


Burnsville  Playhouse,  Inc. 


I  simply  want  to  report  progress  concerning  the 
Burnsville  Playhouse,  Inc.  This  institution  was  really 
established  last  year  but  no  previous  mention,  I  think, 
has  been  made  in  my  reports  to  you.  The  Woman’s 
College,  in  cooperation  with  the  people  of  Burns¬ 
ville,  have  set  up  a  program  in  Fine  Arts,  a  prin¬ 
cipal  part  of  which  is  the  Burnsville  Playhouse,  Inc. 
The  people  of  Burnsville  and  vicinity  have  shown 
unusual  interest  and  zeal  in  promoting  this  program. 
They  have  been  generous  in  their  contributions,  fi¬ 
nancially  and  otherwise,  and  they  have  been  active 
participants  in  all  of  the  events  to  promote  this 
work.  I  incidentally  mention  the  fact  that  the  Car¬ 
negie  Foundation  has  shown  sufficient  interest  to 
make  a  grant  of  $10,000  covering  a  period  of  four 
years — thanks  wholly  to  your  good  offices.  During 
the  current  season  there  have  been  many  improve¬ 
ments  in  equipment,  an  increase  in  faculty,  and  a 
continued  interest,  I  believe,  on  the  part  of  the  people 
of  Burnsville  as  well  as  our  own  continued  interest. 


Alumnae 


It  is  not  within  the  province  of  this  report  to 
deal  with  the  affairs  of  the  Alumnae  Association,  but 
I  do  think  it  pertinent  to  report  that  there  has  been 
during  the  current  year  a  program  of  very  extensive 
activity  on  the  part  of  the  Association  which  has 
contributed  so  much  to  the  College  that  it  deserves 
special  mention.  Faculty  and  students  have  received 
and  are  receiving  a  new  inspiration  and  encourage¬ 
ment  from  the  widespread  activities  and  interest  of 
the  Alumnae. 
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Summer  Session 


A  special  report  from  the  Director  of  the  Summer 
Session  should  be  made  instead  of  a  part  of  this 
report.  I  am  deeply  concerned  about  this  part  of  our 
work.  Dr.  Dennis  H.  Cooke  was  made  Director  of 
the  session  this  summer  and  he  has  worked  assidu¬ 
ously  to  promote  the  session.  I  have  not  yet  received 
a  detailed  report  from  him,  but  I  do  know  that  we 
had  an  increased  enrollment  this  summer  and  that 
the  normal  work  of  the  session  seemed  to  be  satis¬ 
factory.  Our  difficulty  arises  from  the  fact  that  we 
are  compelled  to  be  self-supporting — there  being  no 
special  appropriation  whatsoever  for  the  support  of 
this  work.  It  is  quite  impossible  for  us  to  maintain 
a  successful  summer  school  under  these  conditions. 
Instead  of  going  into  details  here,  I  am  suggesting 
that  special  consideration  be  given  by  you  to  this 
particular  problem  for  next  year.  It  seems  to  me 
that  some  change  is  absolutely  essential  if  we  are 
to  maintain  a  high  standard  of  excellence,  and  we 
are  unwilling  to  proceed  on  any  other  basis. 


Building  Program 


One  of  the  most  marked  advances  of  the  year  is 
in  our  Building  Program.  The  last  General  Assem¬ 
bly  voted  $3,177,600  for  permanent  improvements. 
We  are  proceeding  with  actual  building  just  as 
rapidly  as  the  Budget  Bureau  will  approve.  Con¬ 
tract  has  been  let  and  ground  broken  for  the  new 
Laundry.  Blueprints  are  ready  for  new  dormitories 
and  the  changes  to  be  made  in  the  Dining  Halls, 
and  we  will  have  blueprints  for  the  Library  within 
thirty  days.  We  expect  to  have  ready  at  an  early 
date  blueprints  for  all  of  the  buildings  authorized. 
A  notable  event  connected  with  our  building  plans 
was  the  closing  of  Walker  Avenue — a  street  that 
bisects  the  campus — by  the  City  Council  of  Greens¬ 
boro,  the  actual  closing  to  be  done  when  construc¬ 
tion  begins  on  any  building  that  will  cut  across  this 
street.  Two  other  new  buildings  are  well  advanced 
at  present  in  actual  construction  from  funds  derived 
from  the  sale  of  the  college  farm  and  dairy  and  a 


special  allocation  from  the  Budget  Bureau.  We  are 
constructing  a  Luncheonette  building,  a  much  needed 
addition  to  our  campus  and  when  completed,  it  will 
be  the  best  building  of  its  kind  to  be  found  any¬ 
where.  We  are  also  building  from  this  fund  a 
Model  Home  Economics  Cottage,  a  greatly  needed 
and  excellent  addition  to  our  Department  of  Home 
Economics.  We  have  also  made  from  this  fund  some 
improvements  in  the  Cafeteria  of  Curry  Training 
School. 

I  cannot  urge  too  strongly  the  desirability  of  the 
full  effectuation  of  our  Building  Program  just  as 
rapidly  as  possible.  The  Visiting  Committee  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees  strongly  urged  that  this  program 
be  carried  out  fully  and  promptly.  Without  allocat¬ 
ing  any  blame  for  this  situation,  the  fact  remains 
that  The  Woman’s  College  is  out  of  balance  with 
the  other  parts  of  the  University  in  its  Building 
Program.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  responsibility  is 
very  great  upon  us  to  restore  this  balance  as  quickly 
and  as  completely  as  possible.  It  can  be  done  only 
through  broad  and  full  compliance  with  the  provi¬ 
sions  made  in  the  Act  of  the  last  General  Assembly. 


Miscellaneous 


This  report  is,  of  course,  only  a  skeleton  outline 
of  the  work  of  the  College  for  the  year.  The  opera¬ 
tions  of  the  library,  the  infirmary,  the  dining  halls, 
the  residence  halls — all  the  varied  work  of  the  in¬ 
stitution — cannot  here  be  related  in  detail  much  as 
they  deserve  consideration  for  the  excellence  of  their 
work.  Nor  is  there  space  to  report  our  work  with 
the  Parent  Teachers  Association,  the  Civic  Music 
Association,  our  lecture  course,  concerts,  University 
Sermons,  etc.,  etc.  It  must  suffice  to  say  that  all  of 
these  things  have  played  an  important  and  significant 
part  in  making  this  year  at  the  College  a  time  of 
great  satisfaction  and  encouragement. 

If  this  report  is  lacking  in  any  particular  that  you 
should  like  to  be  remedied,  please  command  me  and 
I  shall  be  delighted  to  furnish  further  and  full  de¬ 
tails. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

W.  C.  Jackson, 
Chancellor. 
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Foreword 


Due  to  the  widely  diversified  programs  of  the 
State  College,  it  was  believed  advisable  to  have  the 
Annual  Report  for  the  year,  1  July  1947 — 30  June 
1948,  made  by  the  chief  administrative  officer  of 
each  division.  Therefore,  the  reports  which  follow 
were  prepared  by  the  heads  of  the  several  divisions 
of  the  College. 

During  the  year,  1947-48,  the  teaching  facilities 
were  in  almost  every  respect  inadequate.  The  Col¬ 
lege  has  physical  facilities  for  instructing  about  2500 
students.  In  the  first  term  of  the  year,  1947-48,  the 
enrollment  reached  5335. 

Due  to  over-crowding  on  the  third  and  fourth 
year  levels  last  school  year,  it  was  necessary  to  assign 
many  students  in  engineering  to  a  curriculum  known 
as  Engineering — General.  This  curriculum  offers 
less  professional  instruction  and  more  general  in¬ 
struction  than  the  full  technological  curriculums. 

The  over-crowded  condition  will  be  partially  re¬ 
lieved  upon  the  completion  of  the  building  pro¬ 
gram  approved  by  the  1947  Legislature  and  will  be 
completely  relieved  if  the  permanent  improvement 
program  which  will  be  requested  in  the  1949  ses¬ 
sion  of  the  Legislature  is  approved. 

J.  W.  Harrelson, 

Chancellor. 


Basic  Division 
Annual  Report,  1947-48 


The  Basic  Division  of  North  Carolina  State  Col¬ 
lege  is  composed  of  the  following  departments:  Eco¬ 
nomics,  English,  Ethics  and  Religion,  History  and 
Political  Science,  Modern  Languages,  Physical  Edu¬ 
cation,  Social  Studies,  Sociology,  and  Student  Per¬ 


sonnel.  These  departments  are  concerned  with  the 
humanities  and  the  social  sciences  and  provide  the 
opportunities  in  general  education  necessary  for  a 
well-rounded  college  program  in  the  fields  of  tech¬ 
nology  and  agriculture.  Their  purpose  is  to  develop 
the  student’s  communication  skills  through  the  study 
of  his  own  language,  to  increase  his  understanding 
of  the  world  in  which  he  lives  through  the  pursuit 
of  the  social  sciences  and  to  quicken  his  apprehension 
of  the  place  and  responsibility  of  science  and  tech¬ 
nology.  The  Division  is  charged  with  instruction  in 
the  fundamental  courses  in  language,  literature,  so¬ 
cial  sciences,  and  physical  education  required  by  all 
schools  for  students  in  their  first  two  years.  In  ad¬ 
dition,  it  provides  elective  possibilities  in  the  same 
fields  for  juniors  and  seniors  who  wish  to  supplement 
their  specialized  courses  with  studies  in  the  liberal 
arts. 

Like  most  of  the  colleges  and  universities  in  the 
nation,  State  College  was  not  prepared  for  the  great 
increase  in  enrollment  caused  by  the  large  number 
of  returning  veterans.  Classes  have  been  held  in 
Quonsets  and  army  barracks,  because  of  the  shortage 
in  classrooms.  Each  of  the  small  offices  built  for 
one  faculty  member  had  three  occupants,  whereas 
seven  or  more  faculty  members  have  occupied  the 
larger  offices. 

The  activities  of  the  departments  are  as  follows: 

Economics.  The  department  of  Economics  was 
increased  this  year  to  17  full-time  and  two  part-time 
members  as  compared  with  9  full-time  and  two  part- 
time  workers  for  the  year  1946-47.  The  student 
enrollment  in  the  department  consisted  of  6,421  for 
the  three  terms  of  the  academic  year.  There  were 
228  sections,  with  an  average  of  28  per  section. 
During  the  summer  school  of  1948  the  faculty  con¬ 
sisted  of  8  full-time  and  one  part-time  members, 
with  an  enrollment  of  810  students,  34  sections, 
with  an  average  of  24  per  section. 
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The  following  staff  members  have  attended  pro¬ 
fessional  meetings:  Dr.  Freund,  Dr.  Leager,  and  Dr. 
McVay,  annual  meeting  of  the  Southern  Economic 
Association  in  Atlanta;  Dr.  Lyons  and  Dr.  Moen,  the 
American  Economic  Association  in  Chicago. 

Dr.  Leager  has  continued  to  serve  as  Associate 
Editor  of  the  Southern  Economic  Journal. 

English.  Though  the  expansion  of  the  department 
in  students  enrolled  did  not  go  beyond  that  of  the 
preceding  year,  a  heavy  enrollment  was  maintained. 
The  average  number  of  students  enrolled  per  term 
was  2700.  The  fall  term  enrollment  was  3143.  The 
total  enrollment  consisted  of  8,047  for  the  three 
terms  of  the  academic  year,  with  469  sections,  and 
an  average  per  section  of  17.  The  summer  school 
enrollment  was  822,  in  50  sections,  with  an  average 
of  16  per  section.  The  staff  was  increased  from  33 
full-time  and  three  part-time  instructors  in  the  pre¬ 
ceding  year  to  35  full-time  and  one  part-time  in¬ 
structor.  (In  1941  there  were  18  full-time  instruc¬ 
tors  in  the  department.) 

Freshman  work  remained  the  central  emphasis  of 
the  department,  though  the  sophomore  work  was  in 
heavy  demand.  Especially  great  demands  were  made 
for  the  courses  in  Business  Correspondence,  Public 
Speaking,  and  American  Literature. 

Pre-freshman  English  classes  were  established  in 
the  fall  of  1947  for  all  students  in  the  first  two 
deciles  of  the  English  placement  test  score.  A  total 
of  281  students  were  given  special  instruction  on  a 
pre-freshman  level.  Students  scoring  in  the  highest 
deciles  were  given  an  opportunity  in  the  third  term 
to  go  into  special  sections  where  the  emphasis  was 
upon  extensive  reading  and  creative  writing.  More¬ 
over,  a  course  in  advanced  composition  on  the  soph¬ 
omore  level  was  reinstated  for  exceptional  students 
who  wished  to  take  further  work  in  creative  writing. 

The  courses  in  news  and  article  writing  for  engi¬ 
neers  and  students  in  agriculture  were  reinstated  un¬ 
der  the  direction  of  a  graduate  of  the  School  of 
Journalism  at  the  University  of  Georgia.  (This 
course  was  reinstated  at  the  request  and  with  the 
cooperation  of  the  Student  Publications  Board  with 
an  idea  of  improving  the  quality  of  all  campus  pub¬ 
lications.)  A  course  in  Radio  Speaking  was  insti¬ 
tuted  in  connection  with  the  establishment  of  a 


campus  radio  station.  Reproducing  equipment  was 
purchased  and  a  record  collection  was  begun  for 
courses  in  public  speaking  and  literature. 

Professional  progress  of  the  staff  for  the  year  in¬ 
cludes  the  following:  Professor  Henderson  G.  Kin- 
cheloe  received  his  doctorate  from  Duke  University; 
Professor  Atkins  Shackford  received  his  doctorate 
from  Vanderbilt.  Professor  Richard  Walser  pub¬ 
lished  North  Carolina  in  the  Short  Story  and  articles 
in  the  N.  C.  Historical  Review.  Professors  Clark, 
Shelley,  and  Davis  completed  the  manuscript  of  a 
freshman  text  for  Ginn  and  Company.  Professors 
Hartley  and  Ladu  completed  a  text,  Introducing  Mod¬ 
ern  Drama,  for  Prentice-Hall.  Professor  Hartley  pub¬ 
lished  articles  in  College  English,  The  University  of 
Kansas  City  Review,  and  the  N.  C.  Historical  Review, 
and  an  anthology  of  student  short  stories  entitled 
Harvest:  1948. 

Ethics  and  Religion.  The  department  of  Ethics 
and  Religion  was  inaugurated  in  1928  by  W.  N. 
Hicks,  who  is  now  professor  and  head  of  the  de¬ 
partment.  Three  part-time  instructors  have  assisted 
in  the  work  this  year.  Courses  are  offered  on  an  elec¬ 
tive  basis  in  history  and  philosophy  of  religion,  ap¬ 
plied  ethics,  and  preparation  for  marriage  and  family 
living,  to  students  in  all  divisions  of  the  college.  The 
student  enrollment  for  the  three  terms  of  the  aca¬ 
demic  year  consisted  of  630  regular  students,  in  23 
sections,  with  an  average  per  section  of  27.  An 
estimated  200  students  were  turned  away  for  lack 
of  teaching  personnel.  The  summer  school  enroll¬ 
ment  was  220,  in  9  sections,  with  an  average  of  24 
per  section. 

Students  in  the  Marriage  and  Family  Living 
course  were  offered  personal  counseling  service  and 
where  serious  maladjustment  or  possible  pathology 
existed,  referrals  were  made  to  the  proper  legal, 
medical,  or  psychological  specialist. 

Professor  Hicks  has  been  called  upon  to  give  many 
public  addresses.  Thirty  platform  appearances  were 
made  to  various  organizations  throughout  the  State. 
Professor  Hicks  was  also  appointed  as  a  delegate 
to  the  National  Conference  on  Family  Life  held  in 
Washington,  D.  C.  in  May  of  1948. 

The  year  just  ended  has  been  perhaps  the  best 
year  in  the  history  of  student  self-government  at 
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State  College.  The  new  Campus  Government  Con¬ 
stitution,  adopted  in  1945,  and  grounded  upon  the 
principle  of  student-faculty  joint  and  cooperative 
rule,  was  in  large  measure  the  creative  work  of  Pro¬ 
fessor  Hicks,  who  has  served  as  adviser  to  student 
government  leaders  during  the  past  year. 

History  and  Political  Science.  This  year  the  stu¬ 
dent  load  of  the  department  reached  its  peacetime 
peak,  with  an  enrollment  for  the  year  of  2872  stu¬ 
dents,  in  123  sections,  with  an  average  per  section 
of  23.  To  handle  this  load  the  staff  was  increased 
from  seven  to  nine  members.  Four  of  the  nine  were 
newcomers:  Assistant  Professor  Stuart  Noblin  and 
Instructors  Charles  W.  Brown,  Charles  F.  Kolb,  and 
Rex  Beach.  The  graduate  degrees  of  the  members 
of  the  department  were  earned  at  eight  different  in¬ 
stitutions,  a  fact  which  bespeaks  healthy  diversifica¬ 
tion  of  training.  The  summer  school  enrollment 
reached  a  total  of  165,  with  an  average  of  21  in  each 
of  eight  sections. 

Courses  added  or  reactivated  during  the  year  were 
Contemporary  U.  S.  History,  Hist.  360,  Muncipal 
Government,  P.  S.  213,  and  Farmers’  Movements, 
R.  S.  312.  Toward  the  close  of  the  year  much  at¬ 
tention  was  given  to  planning  for  the  recently  es¬ 
tablished  humanities  program  for  engineering  stu¬ 
dents,  but  most  of  this  task  remains  to  be  done. 

Dr.  Noblin’s  recently  completed  biography  of  L.  L. 
Polk,  an  outstanding  figure  among  the  founders  of 
this  College,  is  in  process  of  publication  by  the 
University  of  North  Carolina  Press.  Dr.  P.  W. 
Edsall,  in  the  course  of  research  on  the  advisory 
opinion  function  of  the  N.  C.  Supreme  Court,  dis¬ 
covered  several  unreported  advisory  opinions  and 
these  have  recently  been  published,  with  appropri¬ 
ate  credit,  as  an  appendix  to  volume  227  of  the 
N.  C.  Supreme  Court  Reports.  Subjects  of  doctoral 
dissertations  in  progress  include  a  study  of  Virginia 
in  the  Continental  Congress  (Seegers,  U.  of  Pa.) 
and  biographies  of  John  Jordan  Crittenden  (Kolb, 
U.  of  Ky.)  and  Henry  T.  Rainey  (Raab,  U.  of 
Calif.).  Dr.  Francis  B.  Simkins,  now  of  Louisiana 
State  University,  did  part  of  the  work  on  his  most 
recent  book,  The  South:  Old  and  New,  during  his 
two  summers  on  the  staff  of  this  department. 


Professional  meetings  attended  by  members  of  the 
staff  during  the  year  were  as  follows:  Southern 
Historical  Association,  Savannah,  Ga.:  Messrs.  Pat¬ 
ton,  Noblin,  Brown,  and  Kolb;  American  Historical 
Association,  Cleveland,  O.:  Messrs.  Patton  and 
Brown;  Economic  History  Association,  New  Haven, 
Conn.:  Mr.  Seegers;  North  Carolina  Literary  and 
Historical  Association,  Raleigh,  N.  C.:  the  entire 
staff.  Associate  Professor  L.  W.  Barnhardt  currently 
serves  on  the  executive  committee  of  the  last  named 
association.  Both  he  and  Professor  James  W.  Patton 
are  members  of  the  committee  that  advises  the  N.  C. 
Department  of  Archives  and  History  on  the  marking 
of  historic  sites.  Dr.  Patton  continued  to  serve  as 
secretary-treasurer  of  the  Southern  Historical  Asso¬ 
ciation.  The  department  was  well  represented  at 
Duke  University  for  the  annual  meeting  of  college 
history  faculties  in  this  area. 

The  decision  of  Dr.  Patton,  head  of  this  depart¬ 
ment  since  1942,  to  transfer  to  Chapel  Hill  as  pro¬ 
fessor  of  history  and  director  of  the  Southern  His¬ 
torical  Collection  was  deeply  regretted.  Professor 
Edsall  was  designated  as  his  successor,  effective  July 
1,  1948. 

Modern  Languages.  The  student  enrollment  in 
this  department  has  consisted  of  1397,  73  sections, 
with  an  average  of  19  students  per  section,  and  236 
students  in  summer  school,  taught  in  14  sections, 
with  an  average  of  17  per  section.  In  addition  to 
its  regular  instruction  in  French,  German,  and  Span¬ 
ish,  the  department,  consisting  of  five  full-time  and 
one  part-time  members,  has  rendered  service  to  the 
college  and  community  in  the  following  distinct 
phases: 

Certification — A  total  of  95  graduate  students  have 
been  working  on  their  reading  knowledge  require¬ 
ment  and  78  have  completed  their  work  and  have 
been  certified. 

Translation  Service.  A  total  of  464  current  foreign 
publications  have  been  received  this  year.  216  trans¬ 
lation  projects  have  been  in  progress,  of  which  149 
have  been  completed,  and  52  published.  109  indi¬ 
viduals,  students,  faculty,  and  others,  have  cooperated. 
24  translations  have  been  done  by  request.  Institu¬ 
tions  for  which  translations  were  done  by  request 
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are:  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.;  Office  of  Technical  Services,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C:  Virginia-Carolina  Chemical  Company, 
Richmond,  Virginia;  University  of  Kentucky;  Mellon 
Institute  of  Industrial  Research;  N.  C.  State  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Conservation;  Duke  University.  In  addition 
to  these,  many  articles  have  been  translated  for  fac¬ 
ulty  members  at  State  College.  One  copy  each  of 
all  translations  edited  is  deposited  in  the  following 
libraries:  U.  S.  D.  A.  Library,  The  American  Docu¬ 
mentation  Institute,  and  the  D.  H.  Hill  Library.  Also, 
160  letters  have  been  translated  for  students,  faculty, 
and  the  general  public. 

Sigma  Pi  Alpha.  As  an  initial  step  in  establish¬ 
ing  chapters  in  all  48  states  Sigma  Pi  Alpha  has 
recently  added  its  twelfth  chapter.  At  present  it 
has  a  total  membership  of  860,  60  of  which  were 
pledged  at  State  College  this  year. 

Publications.  As  a  result  of  four  years  of  work 
on  a  text  suitable  to  be  used  in  teaching  English  to 
the  foreign  students  on  the  campus,  English  for  For¬ 
eign  Students  by  Hinkle  and  Hall  was  finally  pub¬ 
lished  in  book  form  last  fall. 

Research.  A  detailed  study  of  the  scientific  liter¬ 
ature  published  in  Latin  and  South  America  is  being 
carried  on  with  a  view  to  publishing  an  accurate 
up-to-date  tabulation  of  such  material  available. 

Translation  Service  Foundation.  To  meet  the  in¬ 
creasing  demands  of  the  Translation  Service,  plans 
are  now  in  progress  to  set  up  a  fund  to  be  used  for 
the  further  development  and  extension  of  this  service. 

Physical  Education  Department.  This  department 
has  enrolled  a  total  of  2953  students  for  the  three 
terms  of  the  academic  year,  in  139  sections,  with  an 
average  of  21  per  section,  and  118  in  summer  school 
in  14  sections,  with  an  average  of  8  per  section. 

In  addition  to  the  courses  in  Physical  Education 
and  Hygiene  for  all  freshmen  and  sophomores,  the 
department  has  been  responsible  for  a  program  of 
intramural  activities.  The  interest,  enthusiasm  and 
sportsmanship  of  our  students  in  intramural  sports 
is  most  unusual.  Every  dormitory  floor  on  the  cam¬ 
pus  is  organized  into  a  league  and  several  clubs 
from  off  campus  are  included.  They  play  schedules 
in  four  sports  each  term  or  a  total  of  twelve  sports 
for  the  year.  The  sixteen  fraternities  form  a  league 


and  play  schedules  in  the  same  twelve  sports.  These 
friendly  rivalries  are  intense  but  at  the  same  time 
protests  are  few  and  sportsmanship  is  on  a  plane 
that  has  become  a  tradition.  The  time  element  limits 
participation  because  this  is  a  technical  school.  The 
lack  of  field  and  court  facilities  has  limited  our 
schedules. 

Social  Studies.  The  department  of  Social  Studies 
was  organized  to  plan  and  administer  the  first  year’s 
work  in  the  humanistic-social  studies  program  which 
is  a  part  of  all  the  new  engineering  curricula.  The 
department  has  offered  a  course  called  Contemporary 
Civilization,  required  of  all  freshman  engineering 
students  and  designed  to  provide  a  substantial  base 
upon  which  an  integrated  sequence  of  work  in  the 
humanistic-social  fields  may  be  built  in  the  suc¬ 
ceeding  three  years.  The  present  staff  for  the  de¬ 
partment  consists  of  one  full  professor  and  six  in¬ 
structors.  The  student  enrollment  for  the  three  terms 
of  the  academic  year  was  1843,  taught  in  79  sec¬ 
tions  with  an  average  of  23  per  section,  and  for 
summer  school,  125,  taught  in  7  sections  with  an 
average  of  18. 

The  members  of  the  department  have  served  as 
advisers  to  engineering  freshmen  this  year  and 
through  frequent  contact  with  students,  visits  to  the 
various  departments  of  engineering,  weekly  staff 
meetings,  have  attempted  to  avoid  academic  isola¬ 
tionism  and  to  adapt  the  work  to  the  needs  of  tech¬ 
nical  education. 

The  course  in  Contemporary  Civilization  has  been 
expressly  planned  to  cut  across  traditional  depart¬ 
mental  lines  and  to  provide  the  student  with  the 
initial  interest  and  discipline  necessary  for  further 
study  in  the  non-technical  portions  of  his  educa¬ 
tion.  Special  emphasis  has  been  placed  upon  building 
the  student’s  ability  to  read  with  understanding  fair¬ 
ly  difficult  material  from  the  fields  involved,  on  the 
theory  first,  that  our  students  particularly  need  this 
training;  and  second,  that  students,  like  the  rest  of 
us,  characteristically  find  pleasure  in  doing  those 
things  which  they  do  well,  and  that  in  consequence 
the  best  way  to  insure  that  a  man  will  maintain  a 
lively  interest  in  literature,  the  arts,  and  current  af¬ 
fairs  is  to  see  to  it  that  he  is  able  to  do  so  easily 
through  reading.  It  is  perhaps  significant  that  stu- 
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dents  this  year  increased  their  reading  facility  twice 
as  rapidly  as  the  national  average  for  comparable 
college  freshmen. 

Sociology.  In  number  of  students  and  classes,  there 
has  been  a  steady  increase  in  the  Sociology  depart¬ 
ment  during  the  1947-48  school  year.  As  compared 
with  an  average  of  approximately  100  during  the 
previous  scholastic  year,  the  number  of  students 
taught  grew  from  129  (6  classes)  in  the  fall,  to 
167  (8  classes)  in  the  winter,  and  206  (9  classes) 
in  the  spring  term.  In  the  1948  summer  session, 
there  were  approximately  130  students  taking  courses 
in  6  classes. 

In  research,  a  study  of  Juvenile  Delinquency  in 
Raleigh  was  completed,  and  this  has  been  used  as 
data  in  the  successful  quest  for  a  domestic  relations 
court.  This  type  of  research  is  part  of  a  larger  pro¬ 
gram  of  consultation  service  to  local  and  state,  pri¬ 
vate  and  public  welfare  agencies,  regarding  research, 
procedure,  and  personnel. 

Dr.  Winston  has  completed  and  published  a  study 
of  the  Sociological  Effects  of  the  Public  Housing 
Program  in  North  Carolina.  The  study  was  financed 
by  the  North  Carolina  Council  of  Housing  Author¬ 
ities.  Twenty-five  hundred  copies  have  been  dis¬ 
tributed  over  the  country  and  an  additional  thou¬ 
sand  ordered  to  be  printed. 

It  is  believed  that  the  analysis  of  society  and  hu¬ 
man  behavior  as  presented  in  Sociology  courses  is 
supplying  a  need  for  this  type  of  education  which 
is  now  being  recognized  by  the  professional  depart¬ 
ments  of  the  college.  What  is  needed  now  is  an 
undergraduate  course  which  will  prepare  students  to 
enter  into  the  social  services  fields  in  the  state  and 
nation  just  as  our  various  schools  are  preparing  stu¬ 
dents  for  other  technical  aspects  of  state  and  nation¬ 
wide  service. 

Professor  Winston  attended  the  American 
Sociological  meetings  in  New  York  in  December, 
and  was  a  special  consultant  to  a  conference  of  the 
American  Council  on  Education  in  Washington  in 
June. 

Student  Personnel.  The  Student  Personnel  depart¬ 
ment  has  as  its  purpose  assisting  the  individual  stu¬ 
dent  to  make  the  best  possible  adjustment  to  college 
life  directly  by  means  of  its  counseling  services  and 


by  means  of  the  coordination  of  other  services  avail¬ 
able  on  the  campus.  It  works  through  and  with  the 
supervisor  of  dormitories  and  the  dormitory  assist¬ 
ants,  through  the  student  advisers,  and  in  cooperation 
with  various  departments  and  agencies. 

Guidance  in  making  educational  and  vocational  de¬ 
cisions  and  plans,  consultation  on  academic  diffi¬ 
culties,  personal,  social  or  financial  problems  are  types 
of  service  which  the  Student  Personnel  department 
seeks  to  provide.  Students  are  also  referred  to  other 
special  sources  of  help,  on  or  off  campus. 

The  first  responsibility  of  the  year  was  the  co¬ 
ordination  of  the  various  activities  during  the  fresh¬ 
man  orientation  program.  Two  features  were  re¬ 
newed  this  year  which  had  been  omitted  during  the 
past  several  years.  They  were  the  reception  at  the 
home  of  Chancellor  and  Mrs.  J.  W.  Harrelson  on 
Sunday  afternoon  and  a  vesper  service  Sunday  night 
at  which  Dr.  W.  A.  Smart  from  Emory  University 
was  the  speaker. 

In  order  to  help  the  freshmen  make  the  optimum 
adjustment  to  their  new  environment,  a  staff  of  42 
selected  faculty  members  served  as  counselors.  Each 
faculty  member  had  about  30  counselees.  During 
the  fall  term  each  counselor  had  six  group  meetings 
with  his  counselees.  The  group  discussions  centered 
around  the  following  areas:  orientation  to  college 
life;  college  rules  and  regulations;  how  to  budget 
your  time;  how  to  study;  discussion  of  college  credits 
and  credit  point  system;  and  how  to  prepare  for 
final  examinations.  In  addition  to  the  group  meet¬ 
ings  each  counselor  scheduled  two  or  more  individual 
conferences  with  each  student.  All  students  who  re¬ 
ceived  mid-term  failure  notices  were  scheduled  for 
individual  conferences  to  try  to  discover  the  cause 
of  the  failure.  The  results  of  the  placement  exami¬ 
nations  and  psychological  tests  were  taken  into  con¬ 
sideration  in  such  conferences.  The  Pre-Engineering 
Inventory  Test  results  were  provided  the  counselors 
of  the  engineering  freshmen  and  these  results  were 
discussed  with  the  student. 

Tire  counselors  were  to  help  students  solve  their 
problems  on  what  might  be  called  the  layman’s 
level.  As  the  counselors  discovered  problems  which 
were  too  difficult  or  too  involved  for  them  to  handle 
they  were  referred  to  Mr.  Rogers  or  Dr.  Anderson. 
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During  the  year  each  of  the  sophomores  who  had 
below  a  “C"  average  at  the  end  of  his  freshman  year 
was  scheduled  to  see  Mr.  Rogers.  The  purpose  of 
this  conference  was  to  apprise  the  student  of  his 
academic  standing  and  to  help  the  student  to  re¬ 
think  his  educational  and  vocational  plans. 

All  freshmen  and  sophomore  veterans  who  wished 
to  change  from  one  curriculum  to  another  were  in¬ 
terviewed  before  referral  to  the  Veterans  Adminis¬ 
tration  Guidance  Center  and  when  the  test  results 
were  returned  these  were  discussed  with  the  student. 
Also  all  freshmen  and  sophomore  students  who  with¬ 
drew  from  the  college  were  interviewed. 

The  Student  Personnel  department  is  to  be  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  Chancellor’s  office  on  September  1, 
1948.  Under  this  arrangement  the  department  will 
be  able  to  more  effectively  serve  all  students  of  the 
college  rather  than  just  the  freshmen  and  sophomores 
of  the  Basic  Division. 

The  Basic  Division  was  organized  in  1935  and 
Dean  B.  F.  Brown  gave  devoted  service  as  the  chief 
administrative  officer  from  its  organization  until  he 
retired  on  March  31,  1948.  Since  then,  the  writer 
has  served  as  Acting  Dean  in  addition  to  discharging 
his  duties  as  Director  of  Student  Personnel. 

On  September  1,  1948,  the  academic  records  of 
1501  freshmen  and  2244  sophomores,  formerly  kept 
by  the  Basic  Division,  will  be  transferred  to  the  re¬ 
spective  schools  of  the  college. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Roy  N.  Anderson, 
Acting  Dean. 

September  9,  1948. 
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In  the  long  run,  the  economic  standing  of  rural 
people  depends  upon  their  physical  and  mental  well¬ 
being.  In  turn,  urban  people  are  affected  by  the 
farm  economy. 

Over  a  period  of  almost  a  century,  state  and  na¬ 
tional  legislators  have  recognized  these  relationships 
and  have  written  them  into  law.  The  movement 
began  with  the  passage  of  the  Land-Grant  College 


Act.  It  created  institutions  to  begin  the  systematic 
instruction  of  agriculture,  engineering  and  related 
subjects. 

Then  followed  an  act  endowing  agricultural  ex¬ 
periment  stations  for  the  purpose  of  discovering  the 
fundamental  truths  underlying  agriculture  and  or¬ 
ganizing  them  for  practical  use.  Having  developed 
well-trained  leaders  and  having  built  up  a  consider¬ 
able  body  of  knowledge  concerning  agriculture,  the 
next  logical  step  was  to  devise  a  system  for  carry¬ 
ing  this  knowledge  to  the  farm  level.  This  third 
member  of  the  agricultural  betterment  team  became 
known  as  the  Extension  Service. 

With  slight  modification,  these  three  functions 
are  embodied  today  in  the  work  of  the  School  of 
Agriculture  and  Forestry.  In  each  case  the  goal  is 
the  same — service  to  the  farm  people  of  North 
Carolina. 

In  its  on-campus  instruction,  the  School  enrolled 
1149  students  during  the  1947-48  school  year.  Ap¬ 
proximately  100  were  awarded  B.S.  degrees.  The 
number  of  graduates  is  expected  to  double  next  year. 
Records  show  that  following  graduation,  more  than 
90  per  cent  remain  in  some  type  of  agricultural 
work.  Between  80  and  90  per  cent  remain  in  North 
Carolina,  and  between  10  and  20  per  cent  actually 
return  to  the  farm. 

The  School  had  an  all-time  record  of  126  students 
enrolled  in  graduate  courses  during  1947-48.  Short 
course  instruction,  ranging  from  one  to  six  weeks 
in  length,  was  offered  to  174  students,  while  1047 
other  persons  spent  one  or  more  days  on  the  campus 
attending  instructive  conferences. 

It  is  difficult  to  mark  the  progress  of  research  in 
so  brief  a  period  as  one  year.  Perhaps  the  benefits 
of  research  can  best  be  seen  on  the  farms.  A  farm 
in  Creedmoor  today  would  not  profitably  produce 
tobacco  were  it  not  for  the  wilt-resistant  varieties 
developed  by  Experiment  Station  workers. 

A  Randolph  County  dairyman  today  might  soon 
be  forced  out  of  business  if  he  had  to  buy  the  hay 
and  small  grains  he  now  raises  by  following  Station 
recommendations.  A  Duplin  County  strawberry 
grower  might  not  have  his  new  home  were  it  not 
for  increased  profits  as  a  result  of  growing  improved 
strawberry  varieties. 
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These  and  other  farmers  are  better  off  today  be¬ 
cause  the  results  of  research  were  not  allowed  to 
lie  idle  in  the  files.  Trained  teachers  have  not  waited 
for  the  farmer  to  come  to  them.  They  have  carried 
these  findings  to  the  farmyard  and  the  doorstep. 

Evidence  of  this  may  be  found  in  corn  production 
where  the  average  state  yield  has  increased  about  ten 
bushels  per  acre  since  1940.  It  may  be  seen  in  milk 
production  where  the  average  production  has  in¬ 
creased  from  3600  to  4200  pounds  per  cow  in  the 
past  ten  years. 

North  Carolina’s  agriculture  is  extremely  varied 
and  highly  complicated.  Next  to  California,  this 
State  probably  produces  a  greater  variety  of  crops 
than  any  other  state  in  the  union.  The  demands  on 
the  institution  for  assistance  in  the  various  phases 
of  agriculture  place  a  tremendous  burden  on  the 
staff.  As  we  change  our  farming  pattern  from  the 
production  of  crops  to  the  production  of  more  live¬ 
stock  in  order  to  give  us  a  better  balanced  agriculture, 
the  demands  on  the  institution  will  increase. 

During  the  past  year,  the  School  of  Agriculture 
and  Forestry  has  continued  to  secure  the  best  quali¬ 
fied  men  available.  The  great  need  of  the  School 
today  is  the  necessary  physical  facilities,  which  this 
staff  should  have  to  render  maximum  service  to  the 
people  of  the  State. 

Never  in  our  history  have  so  many  people  been 
more  interested  in  the  agricultural  problems  of  the 
state.  It  would  be  effrontery  to  hint  that  this  pro¬ 
gress  is  the  exclusive  work  of  the  College.  It  has 
resulted  from  the  combined  efforts  of  all  state  and 
federal  agencies  and  institutions  that  are  dedicated 
to  the  service  of  a  prosperous  and  stable  agriculture 
in  North  Carolina. 

J.  H.  Hilton,  Dean. 
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Purposes  of  The  School — 

The  School  of  Education  is  the  Division  of  North 
Carolina  State  College  which  has  been  designated 
to  train  teachers  of  vocational  agriculture  and  in¬ 
dustrial  education  under  the  provisions  of  the  Smith- 


Hughes  and  George-Barden  Vocational  Education 
Acts.  In  addition  it  offers  curricula  for  training 
teachers  of  industrial  arts,  recreation  leaders  in  in¬ 
dustrial  and  rural  areas,  counselors  and  teacher-coun¬ 
selors. 

The  specific  functions  of  the  School  of  Educa¬ 
tion  are: 

1.  To  train  prospective  teachers  of  vocational 
agriculture,  industrial  arts,  industrial  edu¬ 
cation,  and  leaders  in  industrial  and  rural 
recreation. 

2.  To  provide  graduate  courses  and  in-service 
training  in  technical  and  professional  areas 
for  teachers  of  vocational  agriculture,  in¬ 
dustrial  arts,  industrial  education,  counselors 
and  teacher  counselors. 

3.  To  provide  and  distribute  teaching  aids  and 
materials  to  teachers  in  the  above  areas. 

4.  To  assist  in  the  placement  of  teachers  at 
the  completion  of  the  pre-service  training 
program. 

5.  To  conduct  research  designed  to  (a)  im¬ 
prove  the  quality  of  instruction  in  the  areas 
of  the  secondary  schools  in  which  graduates 
of  the  School  of  Education  participate; 
(b)  improve  the  pre-service  training  pro¬ 
gram  for  prospective  teachers. 

6.  To  offer  courses  in  psychology  to  students 
enrolled  in  the  several  schools  of  the  col¬ 
lege  for  the  purpose  of  (a)  providing  stu¬ 
dents  in  general  with  an  appreciation  and 
understanding  of  human  behavior;  (b)  pro¬ 
viding  students  in  the  various  technological 
curricula  with  specialized  instruction  in  ap¬ 
plied,  industrial  and  social  psychology;  (c) 
providing  students  in  education  with  gen¬ 
eral  principles  of  instruction,  learning  and 
personality  development;  (d)  providing 
graduate  instruction  in  applied  psychology. 

On-Campus  Program — 

During  the  academic  year  1947-48  the  staff  of 
the  School  of  Education  consisted  of  ten  full-time 
and  two  part-time  resident  instructors.  The  program 
in  agricultural  education  was  conducted  with  a  staff 
of  four  members;  the  staff  in  the  department  of 
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psychology  consisted  of  three  full-time  and  two  part- 
time  resident  instructors;  one  person  was  employed 
to  conduct  the  program  of  resident  instruction  in 
each  of  die  departments  of  Industrial  Arts  Educa¬ 
tion,  Occupational  Information  and  Guidance,  and 
Industrial  and  Rural  Recreation.  The  School  will 
have  the  sendees  of  a  new  staff  member  in  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Psychology  and  a  new  head  of  the 
Department  of  Industrial  Education  during  the  1948- 
49  academic  year.  Tire  latter  position  having  been 
vacant  since  1946  when  the  former  department  head 
accepted  the  position  of  State  Director  of  Vocational 
Education  in  the  State  Department  of  Public  Instruc¬ 
tion. 

The  enrollment  in  the  School  of  Education 
reached  an  all  time  high  during  the  1947-48  aca¬ 
demic  year.  The  reactivation  of  the  Department  of 
Occupational  Information  and  Guidance  and  the 
establishment  of  the  Department  of  Industrial  and 
Rural  Recreation  contributed  to  the  increase  in  en¬ 
rollment.  A  further  increase  in  enrollment  is  ex¬ 
pected  in  1948-49  academic  year. 

In  the  Department  of  Agricultural  Education  240 
students  were  enrolled,  103  of  whom  were  freshmen, 
the  largest  enrollment  of  freshmen  in  Agricultural 
Education  on  record.  B.S.  and  M.S.  degrees  in  Agri¬ 
cultural  Education  were  conferred  upon  thirty-one 
undergraduates  and  two  graduate  students,  respec¬ 
tively,  at  the  June  commencement.  Eight  other 
students  will  complete  the  requirements  for  B.S. 
or  M.S.  degrees  at  the  end  of  the  summer  term. 
During  the  summer  of  1948  seventy-three  teachers 
of  vocational  agriculture  were  enrolled  in  three  weeks 
professional  improvement  courses  which  were  offered 
in  cooperation  with  the  Division  of  Vocational  Edu¬ 
cation  and  the  School  of  Agriculture. 

During  the  1948-49  academic  year  sixty-five  stu¬ 
dents  are  expected  to  complete  the  curriculum  in 
agricultural  education.  This  is  the  largest  number 
of  seniors  since  the  establishment  of  the  department 
at  State  College  in  1917. 

During  the  past  year  1570  students  received  in¬ 
structions  in  psychology.  Approximately  twenty-five 
per  cent  of  these  students  came  from  the  School  of 
Education.  The  remainder  came  from  the  Schools 
of  Agriculture,  Engineering  and  Textiles. 


Forty-two  students  were  enrolled  in  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Industrial  Arts  Education  during  the  year, 
five  of  whom  received  B.S.  degrees  in  June.  Two 
additional  students  expect  to  complete  the  require¬ 
ments  for  graduation  in  August.  Two  students  pur¬ 
sued  graduate  work  in  this  department  during  the 
past  year. 

Fifty  students  were  enrolled  in  the  curriculum 
of  Industrial  and  Rural  Recreation  at  the  end  of  the 
spring  term.  Thirty  of  these  students  were  active 
in  the  intercollegiate  athletic  program  during  the 
year.  The  twenty  remaining  students  participated  in 
other  extra-curricular  activities  sponsored  by  the 
college  or  were  active  in  civic  programs  of  Raleigh. 

During  the  past  year  the  initial  ground  work  was 
laid  for  a  research  program  in  agricultural  educa¬ 
tion.  While  all  members  of  the  staff  participated, 
one  member  is  especially  prepared  for  planning  and 
conducting  a  research  program  adapted  to  the  most 
urgent  needs.  One  major  study  known  as  the  Pilot 
Center  study  has  been  initiated.  This  study  is  to 
continue  over  a  five  year  period,  and  attemps  to 
evaluate,  develop,  and  improve  the  supervised  farm¬ 
ing  programs  of  the  in-school  students  of  vocational 
agriculture  to  the  point  which  would  lead  to  their 
establishment  in  farming. 

The  Department  of  Psychology  has  initiated  re¬ 
search  along  the  following  lines:  (1)  Industrial  per¬ 
sonnel  selection;  (2)  occupational  vision;  (3)  evalu¬ 
ation  of  vocational  advisements  given  veterans  in 
the  Veterans  Guidance  Clinic;  (4)  relationship  of 
psychological  test  scores  to  academic  success;  and 
( 5 )  factorial  analyses  of  personality  and  performance 
tests. 

Approximately  fifteen  hundred  dollars  ($1500.00) 
worth  of  farm  shop  equipment  was  procured  without 
expense  to  the  College  and  an  additional  three  thou¬ 
sand  dollars  ($3000.00)  worth  of  equipment  was 
procured  from  the  War  Assets  Administration  and 
Veterans  Administration  by  the  Department  of 
Psychology  without  expense  to  the  College. 

Special  and  Off-Campus  Services — 

The  Department  of  Agricultural  Education  con¬ 
ducted  workshops  in  twenty-seven  off-campus  cen¬ 
ters  during  the  year.  Plans  are  under  way  for  ex¬ 
panding  this  type  of  in-service  training  during  the 
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1948-49  academic  year.  The  need  for  up  grading 
the  384  teachers  of  vocational  agriculture  and  the 
1107  assistant  teachers  who  are  conducting  institu¬ 
tional  on-farm  training  classes  for  approximately 
2300  farm  veteran  enrollees  is  sufficiently  great  to 
utilize  the  full  time  services  of  one  person  in  the 
School  of  Education  and  the  equivalent  services  of 
selected  personnel  in  the  School  of  Agriculture.  Over 
10,000  copies  of  mimeographed  publications  were 
prepared  and  distributed  to  teachers  of  vocational 
agriculture  and  the  teachers  of  institutional  on-farm 
training  classes.  Also,  more  than  500  pictures  were 
taken  and  distributed  to  these  teachers  for  instruc¬ 
tional  purposes. 

Beginning  teachers  of  vocational  agriculture  were 
visited  during  the  year  by  members  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agricultural  Education  for  the  purpose  of 
providing  assistance  in  organizing  courses,  improv¬ 
ing  teaching  procedures,  planning  new  buildings  or 
remodeling  old  ones,  especially  the  planning  of  farm 
shop  buildings  and  the  arranging  of  equipment  and 
tools. 

The  recognition  of  the  value  of  audio-visual  ma¬ 
terials  for  use  at  the  secondary  level  resulted  in  the 
marked  increase  in  the  services  of  the  Film  Library. 
During  the  year  ending  June  30,  1948  the  Film 
Library  increased  its  number  of  films  and  film  strips 
from  approximately  300  to  1824.  An  average  of  400 
films  and  film  strips  were  mailed  weekly  to  teachers 
in  North  Carolina. 

In  addition  to  providing  undergraduate  and  grad¬ 
uate  courses  the  Department  of  Psychology  operates 
two  clinics,  namely,  the  psychological  clinic  and  the 
veterans  guidance  clinic.  The  psychology  clinic  pro¬ 
vides  services  to  students  who  present  psychological 
problems  in  the  educational,  personality,  and  voca¬ 
tional  adjustment  areas.  This  clinic  has  handled 
approximately  575  students  since  the  beginning  in 
1940.  One  hundred  of  whom  receive  the  services  of 
the  clinic  during  the  past  year.  The  same  service 
is  provided  students  on  the  campus  who  are  veterans 
through  the  Veterans  Guidance  Clinic,  which  was 
established  in  1945  in  cooperation  with  the  Veterans 
Administration.  In  addition  to  college  students,  this 
Clinic  provided  Services  of  a  vocational  advisement 
nature  to  disabled  veterans.  Approximately  3000 


veterans  have  been  given  this  service  since  the  es¬ 
tablishment  of  the  clinic.  Thirty  per  cent  of  this 
number  have  been  North  Carolina  State  College 
students. 

The  personnel  of  the  Department  of  Industrial 
Arts  Education  provided  consultant  service  to  se¬ 
lected  high  schools  in  the  State.  A  popular  service 
rendered  by  the  Department  was  the  Industrial  Arts 
class  for  adults  which  was  conducted  two  nights 
weekly  during  the  year. 

Since  the  reactivation  of  the  Department  of  In¬ 
dustrial  Education  in  mid  May  several  visits  have 
been  made  to  industrial  training  centers  through  the 
State  for  the  purpose  of  appraising  training  facilities, 
observing  instructional  practices,  and  providing  pro¬ 
fessional  assistance  to  teaching  personnel.  A  three- 
day  Institute  for  day-trade  teachers  and  coordinators 
of  diversified  occupation  programs  has  been  planned 
for  the  period  of  August  17-19-  It  is  contemplated 
that  this  Institute  will  serve  to  familiarize  teachers 
with  the  opportunities  for  professional  improvement 
offered  by  State  College  and  to  make  them  aware 
of  their  need  for  such  improvement. 

A  study  is  being  made  of  present  certification 
standards  for  coordinators  and  teachers  of  industrial 
subjects  for  the  purpose  of  formulating  recommen¬ 
dations  for  the  revision  of  such  standards.  It  is 
apparent  that  the  professional  training  of  teachers 
now  in  service  must  be  undertaken  without  delay 
in  order  to  alleviate  present  unsatisfactory  instruc¬ 
tional  practices  and  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  in¬ 
struction.  Planning  is  also  underway  for  the  prepa¬ 
ration  of  instructional  materials  for  the  in-service 
training  of  trade  teachers  of  all  categories. 

One  of  the  outstanding  accomplishments  of  the 
year  was  the  part  the  Department  of  Industrial  and 
Rural  Recreation  played  in  the  organization  of  the 
professional  industrial  recreation  leaders  in  North 
Carolina.  In  early  April,  approximately  thirty  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  industry  met  in  Winston-Salem  and  or¬ 
ganized  the  Industrial  Recreation  Division  of  the 
North  Carolina  Recreation  Society.  State  College  had 
much  influence  in  the  creation  of  this  division. 

Two  courses  were  offered  through  extension  by 
the  Department  of  Occupational  Information  and 
Guidance  for  a  group  of  teachers  and  principals  of 
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Wayne  County.  A  member  of  this  department  served 
as  a  consultant  to  the  Occupational  Information  and 
Guidance  Department  of  the  State  Department  of 
Public  Instruction.  He  is  also  serving  on  a  com¬ 
mittee  to  consider  plans  for  certificating  counselors 
in  the  State  of  North  Carolina.  This  department 
has  also  worked  with  selected  public  schools  in  de¬ 
veloping  guidance  programs. 

Immediate  Needs  and  Proposals  for  1948-49 — 

Filling  the  vacancy  in  the  Department  of  Indus¬ 
trial  Education  will  enable  the  School  to  provide 
in-service  training  for  North  Carolina  Trade  and 
Industrial  Education  teachers  and  coordinators.  It 
will  also  enable  us  to  project  a  graduate  program 
in  this  type  of  vocational  education  which  will  serve 
the  needs  of  Industrial  Education  teachers  and  co¬ 
ordinators,  supervisors,  and  teacher  trainers  in  ad¬ 
joining  states. 

Additional  staff  members  are  needed  in  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agricultural  Education  to  provide  ef¬ 
fective  supervision  and  follow-up  of  an  increased 
number  of  newly  employed  teachers.  The  develop¬ 
ment  of  an  expanded  program  of  research  in  Agri¬ 
cultural  Education  in  cooperation  with  selected 
secondary  schools  will  necessitate  the  employment  of 
sufficient  personnel  to  relieve  the  present  research 
specialist  of  teaching  duties  so  that  he  may  devote 
full  time  to  the  research  program.  The  projection 
of  an  off-campus  in-service  training  program  for 
teachers  of  vocational  agriculture  will  likewise  neces¬ 
sitate  the  addition  of  one  staff  member  to  provide 
the  professional  training  needed  to  increase  the  pro¬ 
ficiency  of  teachers  of  vocational  agriculture.  Serv¬ 
ing  the  needs  of  such  teachers  in  the  various  areas 
of  technical  agriculture  will  also  necessitate  additional 
funds  for  defraying  the  expenses  of  selected  person¬ 
nel  from  the  School  of  Agriculture  and  other  co¬ 
operating  agencies. 

The  School  of  Education  has  unlimited  possibil¬ 
ities  for  expanding  its  program  at  the  graduate 
level.  Each  of  the  departments  except  Industrial 
and  Rural  Recreation  now  offers  a  program  of  grad¬ 
uate  study.  The  further  development  of  a  graduate 
program  cannot  be  achieved  without  additional  resi¬ 
dent  instructors  in  the  respective  departments. 


Even  though  additional  personnel  is  procured  the 
School  of  Education  cannot  make  its  maximum  con¬ 
tribution  toward  the  development  of  rural  and  urban 
leaders  in  North  Carolina  unless  provisions  are  made 
for  adequate  and  appropriate  housing.  A  survey  of 
the  facilities  and  equipment  supplemented  with  in¬ 
formation  obtained  from  the  staff  members  of  the 
several  departments  leads  me  to  conclude  that  the 
current  number  one  problem  facing  the  School  of 
Education  is  that  of  space.  Until  a  new  building 
can  be  erected  we  recommend  that  provision  be 
made  for  removing  the  print  shop  and  other  non¬ 
teaching  departments  from  Tompkins  Hall. 

J.  Bryant  Kirkland,  Dean. 


School  of  Engineering 
Annual  Report,  1947-48 


Activities  of  the  School  of  Engineering  during 
the  past  year  reached  an  all-time  high  level  as  the 
entire  organization  doubled  its  efforts  to  meet  the 
growing  demands  for  engineering  education  and  en¬ 
gineering  research  in  North  Carolina.  This  report 
will  deal  with:  (1)  Engineering  student  enrollment 
(3000  in  the  past  year)  and  its  associated  problems; 
(2)  The  curricula  developments  and  adjustments, 
there  now  being  seven  degree-granting  departments 
in  the  School;  ( 3 )  Engineering  Research — its  service 
to  and  cooperation  with  State  industries,  as  well  as 
the  development  of  natural  resources;  participation 
in  research  programs  sponsored  by  national  indus¬ 
trial  organizations,  as  well  as  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment;  (4)  Staff — effective  work  and  extra-curricular 
activities  on  the  part  of  our  teaching  staff  made 
this  a  successful  year  for  the  School  of  Engineering. 
Several  new  men  of  national  prominence  in  the  field 
of  engineering  were  brought  to  our  campus  during 
the  year;  ( 5 )  Plans  for  the  new  Engineering  Labora¬ 
tories  Building  have  been  completed  and  we  look 
forward  in  the  near  future  for  authorization  to  re¬ 
quest  for  bids  on  this  new  building. 

I.  Enrollment — The  school  year,  September  1947 
to  June  1948,  brought  to  the  School  of  Engineering 
its  largest  enrollment,  a  few  students  in  excess  of 
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three  thousand.  The  students  were  evenly  distributed 
between  the  freshman,  sophomore,  junior,  and  senior 
programs  of  study.  While  the  total  increase  in  stu¬ 
dent  enrollment  in  Engineering  was  approximately 
one  hundred  per  cent  over  that  of  our  highest  pre¬ 
war  enrollment,  at  the  junior  and  senior  levels  there 
was  an  increase  of  approximately  three  hundred 
per  cent.  The  teaching  staff  was  increased,  and  with¬ 
in  the  limits  of  our  facilities,  additional  laboratories 
were  established  in  an  effort  to  accommodate  all  of 
our  junior  and  senior  students  in  the  required  labora¬ 
tories  and  shops.  The  lack  of  adequate  laboratory 
facilities  and  equipment  placed  a  dangerous  handi¬ 
cap  on  our  engineering  educational  program.  It  is 
hoped  that  in  the  very  near  future  the  State  authori¬ 
ties  will  permit  the  construction  of  needed  general 
laboratories  and  Mechanical  and  Electrical  labora¬ 
tories  so  that  all  of  our  students  enrolled  in  Engi¬ 
neering  will  have  the  full  benefit  of  an  adequate 
Engineering  education  in  all  fields  of  Engineering. 
This  year  345  students  were  graduated  from  the 
School  of  Engineering  with  Bachelor’s  degrees  and 
fifteen  were  awarded  the  Master’s  degree. 

Practically  all  of  these  young  men  had  two  or 
more  offers  of  employment  and  are  now  active  in 
their  first  position  with  industry.  During  the  past 
year  more  than  sixty  companies  visited  the  Engineer¬ 
ing  School  at  North  Carolina  State  College  and  con¬ 
ducted  over  1,200  interviews  whereby  our  students 
received  offers  for  employment. 

The  Dean  of  Engineering  has  made  a  continuous 
effort  to  interest  employers  in  North  Carolina  to 
consider  our  Engineering  graduates  for  employment. 
National  organizations  have  also  been  attracted  to 
our  campus  in  view  of  the  excellent  reputation  that 
has  been  established  by  the  staff  and  the  graduates 
of  our  School  of  Engineering.  This  placement  serv¬ 
ice  for  the  School  of  Engineering  has  been  operated 
entirely  through  the  office  of  the  Dean  of  Engineer¬ 
ing,  and  it  is  believed  to  be  an  important  service 
to  our  graduates.  It  also  presented  an  opportunity 
to  bring  before  the  representatives  of  industry  the 
growing  activities  in  education  and  research.  It  has 
placed  the  School  of  Engineering  at  North  Carolina 
State  College  in  the  forefront  of  engineering  educa¬ 
tion  in  the  Southeast. 


II.  Curricula:  As  of  September,  1947,  revised 
engineering  curricula  were  established  offering  a 
modern  four-year  program  leading  to  a  Bachelor’s 
degree  patterned  to  serve  the  educational  needs  of 
the  greater  number  of  young  people  of  our  State. 
A  specialized  fifth  year  of  graduate  study  provides 
advanced  training  to  those  interested  and  qualified 
for  research,  specialized  design,  or  teaching.  For 
the  school  year  which  started  September,  1947,  only 
the  first  year  of  these  curricula  was  in  effect.  In  suc¬ 
ceeding  years  the  curricula  will  move  first  into  the 
sophomore,  then  junior,  and  finally  into  the  senior 
year  activities.  The  new  curricula  offer  broadening 
studies  in  the  humanities  as  well  as  basic  and  funda¬ 
mental  instruction  in  engineering.  The  minimum 
requirement  for  graduation  in  the  four-year  program 
will  be  from  225  to  228  credit  hours. 

In  an  attempt  to  provide  creditable  engineering 
instruction  of  a  fundamental  nature  for  students  who 
could  not  be  accommodated  because  of  a  limited 
capacity  of  laboratories  in  the  regular  and  major 
fields  of  engineering,  a  temporary  program  of  in¬ 
struction  entitled  Engineering-General  was  estab¬ 
lished.  The  Engineering-General  curriculum  does  not 
provide  specialized  instruction  in  any  field  of  Engi¬ 
neering,  but  includes  the  same  mathematical  and 
physical  preparation  as  the  other  curricula  and  a 
number  of  carefully  planned  survey  courses  in  vari¬ 
ous  specialized  fields.  In  addition,  courses  in  ac¬ 
counting,  business,  and  statistics  are  included  to  a 
number  sufficient  to  provide  a  good  foundation  in 
these  fields  for  the  students.  This  curriculum  has 
been  authorized  for  a  period  of  three  years  only, 
and  no  students  will  be  admitted  to  it  who  cannot 
complete  their  work  by  June,  1950.  The  Engineer¬ 
ing-General  curriculum  serves  to  prepare  men  for 
careers  in  sales  engineering,  application,  and  in  pro¬ 
duction  activities  of  technological  enterprises.  In 
view  of  this  fact,  students  whose  tastes  develop  in 
such  directions  are  encouraged  to  consider  transfer¬ 
ring  to  this  curriculum  at  the  beginning  of  their 
junior  year.  The  Engineering-General  program  is 
available  to  students  in  every  degree-granting  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Engineering  School. 

In  May,  1948,  the  Examining  Committee  of  the 
Engineers’  Council  for  Professional  Development 
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visited  the  campus  of  North  Carolina  State  College 
for  the  purpose  of  examining  and  re-evaluating 
the  curricula  of  tire  School  of  Engineering.  At  the 
present  time  only  four  curricula  of  the  School  are 
accredited;  namely,  Civil,  Ceramic,  Electrical,  and 
Mechanical.  It  is  hoped  as  a  result  of  this  recent 
inspection  that  both  the  Chemical  and  Industrial 
Engineering  Departments  will  be  accredited  by  this 
National  accrediting  group. 

III.  Engineering  Research — On  March  1,  1948,  for 
the  first  time  in  tire  history  of  North  Carolina  more 
adult  people  were  employed  in  industry  than  in 
agriculture.  This  is  a  result  of  new  products,  new 
processes,  and  new  wealth,  all  of  which  were  created 
from  experimental  activities  in  engineering  research. 
In  all  institutions  of  advanced  learning,  education  is 
comprised  of  two  activities;  namely,  the  learning  of 
known  facts  and  the  search  for  new  ones,  or  in  other 
words,  instruction  and  research.  The  administration 
of  the  School  of  Engineering  has  a  forward-looking 
research  policy  and  program.  It  has  been  designed 
for  three  functions:  (1)  To  support  fundamental 
researches  in  the  fields  of  the  applied  sciences;  (2) 
To  develop  new  or  improved  processes  that  will 
provide  wider  utilization  of  the  natural  resources 
of  the  State;  (3)  To  offer  to  industry,  both  large 
and  small,  complete  research  services  devoted  to  the 
solution  of  technical  problems  and  the  development 
of  new  products. 

Every  teaching  department,  as  well  as  the  Engi¬ 
neering  Research  Department,  has  made  rapid  strides 
in  the  furthering  of  this  research  activity.  The  De¬ 
partment  of  Engineering  Research  has  spearheaded 
this  development  and  alone  has  operated  twenty- 
one  separate  investigations,  including  seven  which 
were  supported  through  contract  by  industrial  con¬ 
cerns.  These  challenging  activities  promise  the  great¬ 
est  return  by  increasing  students’  interest  in  new 
things.  Engineering  Research  at  North  Carolina  State 
College  had  no  budget  prior  to  1933,  and  its  annual 
support  was  never  over  $4,000  until  1944.  For  the 
current  year  it  is  $52,400.  The  recognition  of  interest 
in  engineering  research  indicated  by  this  increase  in 
support  is  heartening.  The  growth  such  support  per¬ 
mits,  however,  is  insufficient  to  keep  pace  with  other 
leading  southeastern  states  or  with  the  nation.  North 


Carolina  is  faced  with  the  need  for  understanding 
that  research  and  its  support  are  part  and  parcel  with 
the  industrial  program  the  State  is  nourishing,  and 
which  promises  to  give  to  North  Carolina  a  new 
and  higher  standing  in  industrial  wealth  and  educa¬ 
tional  leadership. 

IV.  Staff — The  full-time  teaching  staff  in  the 
School  of  Engineering  now  numbers  approximately 
190.  During  the  past  year  this  full-time  staff  was 
supplemented  with  a  large  number  of  part-time 
teachers.  Even  with  this  large  teaching  group,  class 
activities,  advisement  to  students,  preparation  of 
laboratories,  etc.,  created  a  large  additional  burden. 
The  engineering  staff  has  carried  on  in  splendid 
fashion  and  beyond  the  call  of  duty.  It  is  only 
through  their  loyal  and  faithful  efforts  and  extra 
activities  that  marked  advancement  has  been  made. 
Particular  attention  is  directed  to  the  Mechanical 
Engineering  and  Industrial  Engineering  Depart¬ 
ments.  In  each  of  these  departments  in  the  last 
year  new  department  heads  have  been  appointed 
and  the  work  of  the  department  reorganized  to  give 
excellent  and  strong  courses  of  study  in  the  fields 
of  Power  Plants,  Machine  Design,  Heating,  Ventilat¬ 
ing,  and  Air-Conditioning,  and  Industrial  Engineer¬ 
ing. 

V.  Building  Plans — The  Engineering  School  Build¬ 
ing  Committee  has  worked  diligently  with  Northup 
and  O’Brien,  the  College  architects,  in  preparing 
plans  for  the  new  engineering  buildings.  Plans  for 
the  Engineering  Laboratories  Building  have  been 
completed,  and  we  look'  forward  to  the  beginning 
of  its  construction. 

VI.  Recognition — The  student  chapter  of  the  honor 
society  Eta  Kappa  Nu  was  reactivated,  as  was  the 
student  chapter  of  the  Society  of  Industrial  Engi¬ 
neers.  A  chapter  of  the  Civil  Engineering  honor 
society,  Chi  Epsilon,  was  organized.  THE  SOUTH¬ 
ERN  ENGINEER,  a  quarterly  publication,  was  re¬ 
stored  to  full  activity,  and  it  is  now  carrying  the 
news  of  the  Engineering  School  to  the  students, 
alumni,  and  the  people  and  industries  of  the  State. 

Various  members  of  the  staff  of  the  Engineering 
School  have  delivered  papers  at  national  and  state 
technical  meetings  during  the  year.  Several  hold  of¬ 
fice  in  local,  state,  and  national  societies  and  organ- 
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izations.  Two  of  the  staff  are  members  of  the  State 
Licensing  Board;  two  are  members  of  the  General 
Council  of  the  American  Society  for  Engineering 
Education;  one  is  secretary  of  the  Engineering  Col¬ 
lege  Administrative  Council,  chairman  of  the  En¬ 
gineering  Division  and  member  of  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  Association  of  Land-Grant  Colleges 
and  Universities. 

Members  of  the  staff  have  continued  to  contribute 
to  the  professional  development  of  State  College 
through  active  participation  in  professional  societies, 
by  speaking  engagements  both  in  and  out  of  the 
State,  and  by  serving  on  committees  within  the  or¬ 
ganization  of  the  College  as  well  as  on  a  national 
plane. 

J.  H.  Lampe,  Dean. 


School  of  Textiles 
Annual  Report,  1947-48 


Introduction.  Although  the  School  of  Textiles  is 
departmentalized,  the  work  of  the  various  depart¬ 
ments  is  so  closely  interwoven  that  for  the  purposes 
of  an  annual  report  it  would  appear  logical  to  com¬ 
bine  the  activities  of  the  various  departments  into 
one  report.  This  brief  report,  then,  is  for  the  School 
of  Textiles  as  a  whole.  It  summarizes  such  salient 
factors  as  enrollments  in  the  School;  placement  of 
graduates;  additions  to  and  resignations  from  the 
staff;  teaching  loads  in  the  School  of  Textiles  as 
compared  with  those  of  other  divisions  at  the  Col¬ 
lege;  new  and  important  changes  in  textile  curricula; 
new  equipment  acquisitions;  the  status  of  the  new 
addition  which  is  to  be  added  to  the  textile  build¬ 
ing,  and  a  brief  statement  regarding  research  and 
development  in  the  School  of  Textiles  for  the  col¬ 
lege  year. 

Enrollment.  With  a  total  of  834  regular  students 
in  textiles  plus  approximately  20  special  students, 
the  enrollment  in  the  School  of  Textiles  for  the  Fall 
term  reached  an  all  time  high  for  this  or  any  other 
similar  institution  in  the  country.  Between  the  Fall 
and  Spring  terms,  the  enrollment  for  the  College  as 
a  whole  dropped  nearly  8%.  In  the  School  of  Tex¬ 


tiles,  however,  there  was  an  actual  increase  in  en¬ 
rollment  over  the  same  period.  This  was  due  pri¬ 
marily  to  the  transfer  of  a  number  of  satdents  from 
other  schools  on  the  campus,  particularly  Engineer¬ 
ing,  to  Textiles.  During  the  fiscal  year,  between  150 
and  200  applications  were  received  from  students 
in  Engineering  or  Agriculture,  who  wished  to  transfer 
to  Textiles.  From  20  to  25  students  per  term  have 
been  admitted,  after  a  careful  analysis  of  their  pre¬ 
vious  records  had  been  made.  In  this  connection, 
no  student  in  another  school  on  the  campus  who 
has  an  average  below  C  is  accepted  for  Textiles. 

The  records  of  the  School  of  Textiles  show  that 
approximately  70%  of  the  students  enrolled  in  the 
School  are  from  North  Carolina.  The  remaining 
students  come  from  thirty  different  states  in  the 
U.  S.,  and  fifteen  foreign  countries.  There  are  35 
to  40  graduates  of  other  colleges  and  universities 
enrolled  as  undergraduate  students  in  the  School  of 
Textiles. 

No  North  Carolina  applicant  who  was  scholas¬ 
tically  eligible  was  refused  admission  to  the  School 
this  year. 

Placement  of  Graduates.  On  June  14,  1948  more 
than  130  graduates  of  the  School  received  their 
diplomas.  As  far  as  is  known,  every  one  of  these 
who  requested  help  in  obtaining  a  position  in  the 
industry  was  placed.  This  was  accomplished  as  the 
result  of  the  efforts  of  Mr.  G.  H.  Dunlap  of  the 
School’s  staff,  who  developed  a  placement  program 
for  the  School  that  received  favorable  comment 
from  many  textile  firms  in  the  State  and  Country. 
It  is  the  thought  of  the  staff  that  the  School  is  obli¬ 
gated  to  the  students  on  the  one  hand,  to  see  that  they 
are  properly  placed  upon  graduation,  and  to  the  in¬ 
dustry  on  the  other,  to  see  that  the  various  firms  get 
the  best  men  for  the  positions  they  have  to  fill. 

Plans  were  made  during  the  latter  part  of  the 
College  year  to  make  a  number  of  additional  im¬ 
provements  in  the  placement  system.  Because  of 
the  close  contacts  of  the  School’s  staff  with  the  in¬ 
dustry,  it  is  felt  that  such  placement  work  should 
be  handled  within  the  School  rather  than  by  a 
Campus-wide  placement  office. 

Changes  in  Staff.  The  following  permanent  ap¬ 
pointments  have  been  made  to  the  staff  of  the  School 
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of  Textiles:  Professor  Henry  A.  Rutherford,  of 
Washington,  D.  C.,  as  Head  of  the  Department  of 
Textile  Chemistry  and  Dyeing;  Professor  Harry  B. 
Garden  of  Westtown,  Pa.,  as  Head  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Synthetic  Fibers;  Professor  W.  A.  Thoma¬ 
son  of  Charlotte,  N.  C.,  as  Assistant  Professor  of 
Textiles;  Miss  Katharine  McDiarmid  of  North 
Wilkesboro,  N.  C.,  as  Textile  Librarian;  Mr.  Peter 
Bachinger  of  Zurich,  Switzerland,  as  Research  Asso¬ 
ciate;  and  Professor  B.  L.  Whittier  of  Baltimore, 
Md.,  as  Head  of  the  Department  of  Fabric  Develop¬ 
ment  and  Construction. 

In  most  cases,  these  additions  were  made  possible 
by  contributions  from  the  North  Carolina  Textile 
Foundation.  Professor  Garden’s  appointment  filled 
the  Burlington  Mills  Professorship  of  Synthetic 
Fibers,  and  Professor  Whittier’s  appointment,  the 
Edgar  &  Emily  Hesslein  Foundation  Professorship. 

Resignations  from  the  Staff  were  as  follows:  Dr. 
Frederick  T.  Pierce,  Director  of  Textile  Research,  re¬ 
signed  in  March  1948  because  of  serious  illness, 
and  returned  to  his  former  home  in  Australia;  Mr. 
Jesus  de  la  Rama,  Research  Assistant,  resigned  in 
May  to  accept  a  position  in  Yonkers,  N.  Y. 

Teaching  Loads.  Generally  speaking,  teaching 
loads  in  the  School  of  Textiles  this  year  were  con¬ 
siderably  heavier,  on  an  average,  than  those  of  any 
other  School  at  State  College.  An  analysis  of  sizes 
of  sections  in  a  report  issued  by  the  Registrar  dur¬ 
ing  the  year  indicated  that  the  number  of  students 
per  teacher  in  Textiles  averaged  about  twenty-six, 
which  is  25%  above  the  average  for  any  major  de¬ 
partment  at  the  College  outside  of  the  School  of 
Textiles.  In  other  words,  it  can  be  shown  that  the 
number  of  students  per  Textile  teacher  is  at  least 
one-fourth  higher  than  in  any  school  or  in  any  other 
department  on  the  Campus  (with  the  possible  ex¬ 
ception  of  English.)  It  was  evident  that  laboratory, 
classroom,  and  lecture  classes  in  Textiles  were  far 
too  large  for  the  efficient  instruction  of  students. 
Both  students  and  teachers,  however,  recognized  that 
this  was  an  emergency  period,  and  everyone  con¬ 
cerned  displayed  a  willingness  to  meet  the  situation 
as  effectively  as  possible,  and  with  a  minimum  of 
friction.  It  is  to  the  credit  of  the  members  of  the 
staff  in  the  School  of  Textiles  that  even  with  loads 


exceeding  32  contact  hours  a  week,  not  a  single  com¬ 
plaint  was  voiced  by  any  staff  member  to  the  Dean 
of  the  School  of  Textiles.  Prospects  for  the  coming 
year  with  regard  to  section  sizes  and  teaching  loads 
in  Textiles  indicate  that  the  situation  will  be  even 
worse. 

Changes  in  Curricula.  Recognizing  that  existing 
Textile  curricula  had  developed  in  a  more  or  less 
piece-meal  fashion  over  the  years  and  hence  were 
undesirable  in  many  respects,  the  curriculum  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  School  of  Textiles  expended  a  great 
deal  of  time  and  energy  this  year  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  new  curricula.  As  a  result,  the  total  num¬ 
ber  of  textile  curricula  were  reduced  from  7  to  2, 
namely,  Textile  Chemistry  &  Dyeing  and  Textile 
Manufacturing.  Schedules  of  study  are  common  for 
these  two  curricula  during  the  first  year,  and  all 
students  in  Textile  Manufacturing  will  take  the 
same  subject  for  the  second  and  third  years.  In  the 
fourth  year,  a  Textile  Manufacturing  student  will 
select  one  of  the  following  options:  Textile  Man¬ 
agement,  Yarn  Manufacturing,  Weaving  and  De¬ 
signing,  Knitting,  Synthetic  Fibers,  or  Wool  Manu¬ 
facturing,  in  which  he  will  specialize. 

Several  old  Textile  courses  were  considered  to  be 
dead  wood  and  were  rejected  and  replaced  by  new 
and  more  important  subjects.  The  net  result  is  that 
the  textile  curricula  have  been  greatly  improved  and 
simplified.  These  changes  were  approved  by  the 
Faculty  Council  during  the  year,  and  will  go  into 
effect  beginning  with  the  Fall  term  1948. 

New  Equipment.  The  1947-48  college  year  has 
been  a  fruitful  one  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
modernization  program  of  the  School  of  Textiles. 
A  total  of  $120,000  was  earmarked  by  the  State  for 
the  purchase  of  new  equipment  in  the  School  of 
Textiles.  Up  to  June  30,  1948,  approximately  $76,- 
000  of  this  sum  had  been  spent  for  new  textile 
equipment,  most  of  which  had  been  delivered  by 
the  end  of  the  college  year.  Owing  to  the  fact  that 
the  remaining  $44,000  had  to  be  switched  to  the 
Building  Fund,  no  additional  equipment  could  be 
purchased. 

Textile  equipment  valued  at  at  least  $50,000  was 
either  donated  outright  or  loaned  to  the  School  dur¬ 
ing  the  year  by  various  machinery  firms,  and  it  is 
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expected  that  additional  equipment  of  the  latest 
types  will  continue  to  be  acquired  in  this  way.  It  is 
obvious,  however,  that  considerable  additional  funds 
must  be  obtained  from  the  State  to  complete  the 
modernization  program.  Accordingly,  it  is  planned 
to  ask  for  a  total  of  $200,000  of  new  money  for 
equipment  this  coming  year.  If  this  is  obtained,  our 
laboratories  should  be  second  to  none  in  quality 
and  variety  of  equipment,  which  is  so  essential  to 
proper  instruction  in  textile  subjects. 

Addition  to  Building.  The  staff  of  the  School  of 
Textiles  were  authorized  this  year  to  work  with  a 
designated  architect  to  complete  plans  for  an  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  School  of  Textiles.  This  additional  space 
is  greatly  needed  to  accommodate  the  very  heavy 
enrollment  in  the  School,  at  the  same  time  to  provide 
adequate  laboratory  space  and  classroom  space  that 
is  so  badly  needed  in  connection  with  the  new  pro¬ 
gram.  Before  the  end  of  the  College  year,  these 
plans  had  been  completed  and  approved  by  the 
office  of  the  Director  of  the  Budget;  bids  had  been 
obtained  for  the  construction  of  the  building,  and 
the  contracts  had  been  awarded.  Owing  to  the  rise 
in  building  costs,  it  was  found  that  the  lowest  bid 
exceeded  the  funds  available  for  the  building  by 
more  than  $100,000.  Through  the  splendid  coopera¬ 
tion  of  the  Assistant  Director  of  the  Budget,  and 
by  diverting  funds  provided  for  machinery  into  the 
building  fund,  enough  money  was  made  available 
to  let  the  contracts.  It  is  expected  that  the  construc¬ 
tion  will  begin  this  summer,  and  that  the  new  addi¬ 
tion  will  be  available  for  occupancy  in  two  years. 

The  addition  to  the  building  will  provide  ap¬ 
proximately  80%  of  additional  laboratory  and  class¬ 
room  space,  which  should  be  sufficient  for  the  School 
for  many  years  to  come.  Specifically,  the  space  will 
accommodate  new  laboratories  for  Yarn  Manufac¬ 
turing,  Knitting,  Textile  Chemistry  &  Dyeing,  Ho¬ 
siery  Finishing,  Wool  Manufacturing,  Weaving, 
Microscopy,  and  Physical  and  Chemical  Research  and 
Testing. 


Research  and  Development.  The  illness  and  resig¬ 
nation  of  the  Director  of  Textile  Research  was  a 
serious  blow  to  the  research  and  development  pro¬ 
gram  of  the  School  of  Textiles.  In  spite  of  this, 
however,  some  work  of  real  value  has  been  accom¬ 
plished  and  toward  the  year’s  end  the  outlook  in 
this  regard  was  very  good,  indeed.  In  May,  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  through 
its  Research  and  Marketing  Administration,  assigned 
two  research  projects  on.  cotton  utilization  to  the 
School  of  Textiles,  the  contracts  for  which  extend 
for  a  minimum  of  three  years.  Toward  the  end  of 
the  College  year,  preliminary  work  on  both  projects 
was  under  way. 

Several  small  projects  in  cooperation  with  in¬ 
dividual  textile  firms  were  brought  to  a  conclusion 
during  the  year,  and  two  new  ones  begun  in  June. 
Such  projects,  which  are  self-supporting,  are  accepted 
whenever  time  and  facilities  permit,  as  they  are  of 
obvious  benefit  to  the  School  as  a  whole  and  to  the 
students  who  may  be  assigned  to  work  on  them. 

The  leading  contribution  in  the  field  of  new  de¬ 
velopments  in  the  School  this  year  was  the  design 
and  construction  of  a  new-type  flat  knitting  loom, 
by  Clarence  M.  Asbill,  Jr.,  Research  Professor  of 
Textile  Machine  Design.  This  machine  combines  a 
number  of  old  principles  with  several  new  ones,  with 
the  result  that  it  is  capable  of  higher  speed  and 
possess  a  greater  flexibility  of  adjustment  and  opera¬ 
tion  than  any  similar  machine  now  available.  This 
particular  machine  was  built  entirely  in  the  shops 
of  the  School  of  Textiles,  and  constitutes  a  work¬ 
ing  model  that  is  full  scale  in  every  respect  except 
in  width. 

The  Asbill  knitting  loom,  as  it  is  now  called,  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  two  real  possibilities:  first,  as  a  com¬ 
mercial  machine  for  the  manufacture  of  bed-spreads, 
curtain  fabrics,  scarves,  table-runners,  drapery  fringes, 
and  the  like,  and  second,  as  a  machine  that  will  open 
the  way  for  new  home  industries  in  North  Carolina’s 
rural  and  mountain  areas. 

Malcolm  E.  Campbell,  Dean. 
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Report  of  the  Activities  of  the  Graduate  School  of 
The  N.  C.  State  College  for  the  Academic 
Year  1947-1948 


Graduate  instruction  at  the  State  College  branch 
of  the  consolidated  University  has  made  substantial 
growth  during  the  past  academic  year  and  encourag¬ 
ing  progress  toward  even  higher  standards  of  com¬ 
petence  and  distinction  in  its  teaching  and  research 
programs.  There  has  been  an  increase  of  more  than 
66%  in  the  number  of  students  (212  in  1946-1947 
and  352  in  1947-1948)  enrolled  for  graduate  study. 
Of  these  352  graduate  students  at  the  State  College 
311  are  engaged  in  work  leading  to  the  master’s 
degree  and  41  are  studying  for  their  Doctorate. 

Tangible  expression  was  given  to  our  rapidly 
growing  importance  in  the  graduate  program  of  the 
consolidated  University  by  the  conferring,  for  the 
first  time  of  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  at 
our  own  commencement  exercises.  Four  doctorates 
were  conferred  in  June  1947.  The  growth  of  our 
graduate  work  was  also  emphasized  by  the  addition 
during  the  past  academic  year  of  the  Department  of 
Animal  Nutrition  to  those  departments  qualified  to 
confer  the  Ph.D.  degree  and  by  the  establishment 
of  curricula  leading  to  the  Master’s  Degree  in  En¬ 
gineering  Physics  and  in  Engineering  Mathematics. 

The  many  problems  associated  with  bringing 
about  an  effective  unification  and  interlocking  of 
the  resources  for  graduate  instruction  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  and  the  State  College  have  been  carefully  ex¬ 
amined.  As  a  result  of  this  study,  steps  have  been 
taken  to  remove  many  of  the  barriers  that  now 
stand  in  the  way  of  a  more  complete  integration 
of  these  resources.  The  proposal  of  a  single  joint 
catalog  for  the  graduate  school  of  the  consolidated 
university  has  been  approved  in  principle  and  pro¬ 
gress  is  being  made  in  establishing  a  common  calen¬ 
dar,  a  common  system  of  graduate  fees,  a  common  set 
of  requirements  for  degrees,  a  common  set  of  forms 
and  common  qualifications  for  membership  in  the 
graduate  faculties  of  the  two  branches  of  the  con¬ 
solidated  University.  Perhaps  most  important  of  all 
has  been  the  general  increase  in  understanding  of 
mutual  problems  and  the  growing  realization  of  the 


graduate  faculty  members  of  the  two  institutions  of 
the  necessity  for  more  extensive  cooperation  if  the 
graduate  program  of  the  consolidated  University  is 
to  maintain  and  enlarge  the  great  distinction  that 
its  exceptional  resources  entitle  it  to  receive. 


Division  of  College  Extension 
Annual  Report,  1947-48 


The  major  acivities  of  the  Division  include  cor¬ 
respondence  courses,  short  courses,  extension  courses, 
technical  institutes,  and  the  Veterans  Guidance  Cen¬ 
ter.  This  report  will  deal  with  these  activities  in  the 
order  named. 

Correspondence  Courses:  The  enrollment  in  cor¬ 
respondence  courses  for  this  year  has  totaled  2379- 
This  represents  an  increase  of  95%  over  the  school 
year  1946-47.  At  the  present  time  we  are  offering 
105  courses  by  correspondence  instruction.  Additions 
are  made  as  demand  arises.  Courses  in  Industrial 
Engineering,  Safety,  Statistics,  and  some  new  courses 
in  Ceramics  have  been  added  this  year.  Courses  are 
offered  in  Agriculture,  Education,  Engineering,  Tex¬ 
tiles,  and  the  social  sciences. 

Short  Courses:  On  July  1,  1947  we  added  to  our 
Staff,  Mr.  Eugene  Starnes  as  Assistant  Director  in 
Charge  of  Agricultural  Short  Courses,  and  on  June 
15,  1948,  Mr.  Paul  Picket  in  the  same  capacity  In 
Charge  of  Engineering  Short  Courses.  It  is  our  at¬ 
tention  to  greatly  emphasize  this  type  work  adding 
courses  in  all  phases  of  industrial,  engineering,  and 
agricultural  activities.  Courses  offered  this  year 
brought  to  our  Campus  1632  men  and  women  from 
86  counties  in  North  Carolina,  and  from  several 
eastern  states.  This  represents  an  increase  over 
1946-47  to  78%.  The  following  courses  were  con¬ 
ducted  this  year:  Frozen  Food  Locker;  Seedmen’s*; 
Retail  Lumber  and  Material  Dealers*;  Dairy  Herd 
Improvement  Association;  Artificial  Breeding;  Diesel 
Operation  and  Maintenance;  Mid-Southeastern  Gas 
Association;  State  Garden  Schools;  Dairy  Production; 
Crops  Production*;  One  Hundred  Bushel  Corn 
Club*;  Dairy  Fieldmen;  Nurserymen’s*;  Market 
Milk;  Ice  Cream  Making;  Motor  Vehicle  Fleet  Super- 
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visors;  Heating*;  Electrical  Meter;  Industrial  Per¬ 
sonnel  Testing*;  Commercial  Flower  Growers*;  Cot¬ 
ton  Classing;  and  Fertilizer  Dealers*. 

Extension  Classes:  We  have  conducted  a  total  of 
72  extension  classes  in  19  communities  in  North 
Carolina.  A  total  of  1976  students  have  been  regis¬ 
tered  in  these  classes.  This  represents  an  increase  in 
enrollment  of  155%  over  the  school  year  1947-48. 
In  Winston-Salem  and  Charlotte,  we  have  cooper¬ 
ated  with  several  of  the  large  industries  and  offered 
courses  designed  especially  for  their  employees. 

Technical  Institutes:  On  September  15,  1947,  the 
Morehead  City  Technical  Institute  was  opened.  This 
school  is  located  on  the  old  Camp  Glenn  site  in 
Morehead  City,  N.  C. 

The  Morehead  City  Technical  Institute  is  a  func¬ 
tional  part  of  the  North  Carolina  State  College. 
The  Institute  is  operated  by  the  Division  of  College 
Extension  under  the  auspices  of  the  School  of  En¬ 
gineering. 

Instruction  and  training  is  given  in  a  terminal 
program,  which  gives  the  student  knowledge  in  basic 
and  fundamental  engineering,  as  well  as  qualifying 
him  in  certain  technical  skills  through  shop  expe¬ 
rience. 

North  Carolina  State  College  recognizes  that  full 
college  training  is  desirable  for  men  who  hope  to 
become  professional  engineers,  but  for  the  many  who 
will  not  go  to  college,  the  Morehead  City  Technical 
Institute  provides  a  training  in  fundamental  theory 
and  practice  that  enables  the  qualified  man  to  enter 
the  field  of  his  choice,  and  to  advance  in  it  as  rapidly 
as  he  develops  ability  to  handle  the  job  ahead. 

Ninety-four  students  have  registered  for  the  Fall, 
Winter,  Spring  and  Summer  Terms  this  year.  Sixty- 
nine  of  the  ninety-four  are  veterans. 

We  feel  that  this  has  been  a  very  successful  be¬ 
ginning  to  a  very  important  and  new  venture  in 
education  in  North  Carolina,  and  are  looking  for¬ 
ward  to  a  rapid  growth  for  the  next  few  years. 

About  two  years  ago  Chancellor  Harrelson,  Dean 
Lampe  and  Director  Ruggles  met  with  Dr.  Gar- 
ringer  and  a  committee  of  Charlotte  industrialists 
to  consider  a  technical  institute  for  Charlotte.  From 

*  Offered  this  year  for  the  first  time. 


this  meeting,  the  problem  was  taken  up  by  the 
Charlotte  Engineers  Club,  a  committee  appointed, 
and  the  Charlotte  Technical  Institute  planned.  The 
committee  composed  of  John  Purser,  Purser  and 
London,  Inc.,  Marshall  Lake  and  Herman  Wolfe, 
Duke  Power  Company,  Edgar  A.  Terrell,  Terrell 
Machine  Company,  H.  A.  Yancey,  City  Manager, 
and  Earl  Whitton,  Southeastern  Construction  Com¬ 
pany,  has  worked  long  and  hard  for  the  institute. 
We  plan  to  begin  operations  about  September  15, 
1948. 

Interest  in  the  program  is  very  high  in  Charlotte, 
both  among  prospective  students  and  industry.  We 
expect  to  open  with  at  least  sixty  students. 

Veterans  Guidance  Center:  The  Veterans  Guidance 
Center  is  operated  in  cooperation  with  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Psychology.  During  the  year  1947-48,  1172 
veterans  were  given  Educational  and  Vocational 
Guidance.  The  Veterans  Administration  informs  us 
that  our  Center  has  the  lowest  percentage  of  revalu¬ 
ations  of  any  Center  in  this  area.  Consequently,  we 
are  rated  the  best  and  most  efficient  Center  in  the 
area. 

This  has  been  the  most  successful  year  in  history 
of  the  Division  of  College  Extension.  In  fact,  the 
Division  now  stands  at  the  portals  of  a  great  edu¬ 
cational  service  to  the  people  of  North  Carolina. 

Sincerely, 

Edward  W.  Ruggles, 

Director. 


Annual  Report — Military  Department 

( 1947-1948 ) 


Three  new  Reserve  Officers’  Training  Corps 
(ROTC)  units  were  established  in  the  Military  De¬ 
partment  in  September  1947,  Viz.:  Corps  of  Engi¬ 
neers,  Quartermaster  Corps,  and  Ordnance  Depart¬ 
ment.  The  addition  of  these  units  to  the  Infantry, 
Signal  Corps  and  Air  Force  units  previously  estab¬ 
lished  gives  a  total  of  six  ROTC  units  at  the  col¬ 
lege.  These  units  are  well  adapted  to  the  academic 
courses  offered  at  the  college  and  give  students  who 
desire  to  enroll  in  advanced  ROTC  courses  leading 
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to  a  reserve  commission  in  the  Armed  Forces  a 
selection  which  best  fits  the  various  civil  pursuits 
for  which  the  college  prepares  them. 

ROTC  enrollment  increased  from  a  total  of  506 
in  1946-47  to  a  total  of  884  during  the  past  year. 
Enrollment  by  classes  was  as  follows: 


1946-47 

.  1947-48 

1st  Year  Basic  . 

.  165 

570 

2nd  Year  Basic  . 

.  200 

147 

1st  Year  Advanced  . 

.  119 

89 

2nd  Year  Advanced  . 

.  22 

78 

506 

884 

ROTC  enrollment  will  increase  each  year  with  the 
expected  decrease  in  Veteran  enrollment  at  the  col¬ 
lege  until  a  normal  postwar  figure  is  reached. 
Advanced  course  enrollment  is  limited  by  quotas  es¬ 
tablished  by  the  Department  of  The  Army  and  De¬ 
partment  of  The  Air  Forces. 

The  ROTC  units  at  the  College  received  a  rat¬ 
ing  of  "Superior”  as  a  result  of  the  annual  inspection 
conducted  in  May  by  a  Board  of  visiting  Air  Force 
and  Ground  Force  Officers  appointed  by  the  De¬ 
partment  of  The  Army  and  Department  of  The  Air 
Force. 

Samuel  A.  Gibson, 
Colonel,  Infantry,  PMS&T. 


Office  of  Dean  of  Students 
Annual  Report,  1947-48 


I.  Mr.  C.  R.  Lefort  resigned  effective  July  1,  1947. 
We  are  fortunate  in  securing  the  services  of  Mr. 
W.  N.  Wood  as  Assistant  Dean  of  Students.  Mr. 
Wood  was  graduated  from  State  College  in  1933. 
After  several  years  of  experience  in  County  Agent’s 
work  in  North  Carolina  he  entered  the  armed  forces 
in  World  War  II.  He  made  a  fine  record  in  the 
service  and  was  associated  with  Mr.  L.  R.  Harrell 
in  4-H  work.  He  was  given  a  leave  of  absence  to 
study  at  Columbia  University  and  received  his  M.A. 
degree  from  that  institution.  His  experience  in  work 
in  North  Carolina  and  his  training  at  Columbia  has 
equipped  him  for  work  with  students.  Mr.  Wood 


has  taken  hold  of  his  work  with  enthusiasm,  and  we 
are  much  pleased  with  his  first  year’s  work  in  our 
office. 

II.  Student  Organizations 

Practically  all  student  organizations  which  became 
inactive  during  the  war  have  been  revived.  We  keep 
a  record  of  these  organizations  in  the  Dean  of  Stu¬ 
dents’  office,  and  counsel  with  all  these  organizations 
with  regard  to  program  and  budgets. 

III.  Greek  Letter  Fraternities  (Social) 

There  are  now  seventeen  Greek  letter  social  fra¬ 
ternities  on  our  campus.  For  the  most  part  they  are 
living  in  chapter  houses,  either  owned  or  rented. 
Mr.  Wood  is  in  direct  charge  of  the  work  with  these 
organizations.  We  require  a  financial  statement  to 
be  turned  in  by  each  of  these  fraternities  each  month. 
Under  the  leadership  of  Rufus  Dalton  the  Inter¬ 
fraternity  Council  has  had  one  of  its  most  construc¬ 
tive  years.  The  Interfraternity  Council  has  devoted 
considerable  study  to  its  own  operation  and  has 
contributed  liberally  of  its  funds  to  charitable  pur¬ 
poses. 

We  had  some  complaint  going  back  to  Com¬ 
mencement,  1947,  from  citizens  in  the  community 
living  near  fraternity  houses  concerning  conduct  of 
certain  chapters.  We  brought  this  matter  to  the  at¬ 
tention  of  the  Interfraternity  Council  and  the  Coun¬ 
cil  itself  took  immediate  steps  to  correct  the  causes 
for  complaint. 

IV.  Campus  Government 

Under  the  leadership  of  Jennings  Teal  the  Cam¬ 
pus  Government  has  had  one  of  its  most  construc¬ 
tive  years.  Mr.  Teal  and  his  associates  on  the  Cam¬ 
pus  Government  Council  have  devoted  a  great  deal 
of  time  and  energy  to  all  matters  of  student  conduct 
and  morale.  There  appears  to  be  a  more  campus-wide 
consciousness  of  the  value  of  the  Campus  Govern¬ 
ment  and  better  cooperation  throughout  the  campus 
than  has  existed  since  several  years  prior  to  World 
War  II. 

In  1932  the  Student  Government  established  a 
Loan  Fund  to  aid  undergraduates  who  needed  small 
amounts  of  money  for  short  periods  of  time.  With 
the  arrival  of  veteran  students  the  demand  for  short 
term  loans,  pending  receipt  of  Veterans  Administra- 
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tion  checks,  has  greatly  increased,  and  this  Student 
Government  Loan  Fund  has  been  very  active.  Since 
January  first,  1948,  we  have  loaned  more  than  twen¬ 
ty-one  hundred  dollars  ($2100.00).  These  loans  have 
been  for  amounts  from  $10.00  to  a  maximum  of 
$50.00  per  individual  for  periods  of  from  ten  days 
to  ninety  days  for  the  most  part.  A  large  majority 
of  these  loans  have  been  to  married  veterans.  The 
loans  have  been  paid  back  promptly.  At  the  request 
of  the  Campus  Government,  the  Dean  of  Students 
has  acted  as  chairman  of  the  committee  approving 
all  loans.  The  money  is  on  deposit  in  the  College 
Business  Office,  and  all  disbursement  and  collection 
of  funds  is  handled  by  the  Business  Office. 

V.  Orientation  Week 

Freshman  Orientation  Week  was  conducted  about 
as  usual  in  the  fall.  The  Campus  Government  has 
requested  a  more  active  participation  in  this  orien¬ 
tation  period.  Plans  are  now  being  worked  out  with 
Fred  Kendall,  president  of  Campus  Government,  by 
which  members  of  the  Campus  Government  Council 
will  return  to  the  campus  in  September  in  time  to 
have  an  active  part  in  the  orientation  of  freshmen. 

VI.  Student  Automobiles 

The  ownership  and  operation  of  automobiles  by 
students  is  a  real  problem  on  our  campus.  We  are 
of  the  opinion  that  students  living  in  college  dor¬ 
mitories  do  not  need  cars.  Married  students  and 
students  who  commute  daily  could  be  given  permits 
to  have  automobiles.  We  believe  that  a  thorough 
study  of  this  question  should  be  made  with  respect 
to  the  whole  University  of  North  Carolina  with  a 
view  to  some  uniform  system  of  regulation  for  the 
whole  University. 

VII.  Student  Health  Service 

Following  the  death  of  Dr.  A.  C.  Campbell,  Dr. 
Joseph  J.  Combs  was  employed  as  college  physician. 
The  college  physician  works  very  closely  with  the 
Dean  of  Students.  Dr.  Combs  files  a  monthly  report 
with  the  Dean  of  Students.  His  report  for  the  year 
indicates  a  total  of  Out-Patients  treated  by  Dr. 
Combs  and  our  nurses  and  attendance  of  28,06 1. 
Number  of  patients  hospitalized  in  the  Infirmary, 
841.  Immunizations,  2,716.  Operations  (in  city  or 


veterans’  hospitals),  17.  Tuberculosis  survey  in  co¬ 
operation  with  the  North  Carolina  Board  of  Health, 
5,031. 

In  general  the  health  of  our  student  body  has 
been  good.  The  only  deaths  which  have  occurred 
have  been  in  connection  with  automobile  accidents. 
There  were  two  during  the  year. 

VIII.  Religious  Activities 

We  believe  the  College  is  fortunate  in  the  type 
of  men  the  churches  have  assigned  to  work  with 
our  students.  Four  denominations  have  student 
workers  devoting  a  part  or  all  of  their  time  to  re¬ 
ligious  work  with  our  students.  Two  of  these  have 
offices  on  the  campus.  These  workers  are  closely 
united  with  our  College  Y.  M.  C.  A.  through  a  Coun¬ 
cil  composed  of  students  and  faculty  members. 
Through  this  Council  a  Religion  and  Life  Week  was 
observed  in  the  spring  term,  and  plans  are  now 
underway  for  this  Religious  Emphasis  period  to  be 
held  in  the  fall  term,  1948-49,  so  that  it  may  be 
followed  up  throughout  the  year.  We  believe  the 
work  with  our  married  veterans  will  be  greatly 
facilitated  through  the  completion  of  a  building  in 
Vetville  known  as  the  West  Campus  Branch  of  the 
Y.M.C.A.  This  building  affords  a  place  for  social 
and  religious  activities  conveniently  located  near 
the  hotfies  of  the  veterans  on  our  campus.  Already 
its  usefulness  has  been  demonstrated  although  it  has 
been  in  operation  only  a  part  of  the  spring  term 
of  1948. 

IX.  Immediate  Needs 

I  would  list  our  immediate  needs,  not  necessarily 
in  order  of  importance,  except  as  to  No.  1. 

1.  A  social  room  in  each  dormitory  nicely  fur¬ 
nished. 

2.  A  Student  Union  on  the  campus.  State  College 
is  now  an  associate  member  of  The  Association  of 
College  Unions.  The  Dean  of  Students  has  spent 
much  time  in  studying  Student  Unions  and  attended 
the  Twenty-fifth  Annual  Convention  of  this  Associa¬ 
tion  in  Roanoke,  Virginia,  in  April.  Our  member¬ 
ship  in  this  association  makes  available  to  us  the 
very  best  information  as  to  organization,  operation, 
program  and  building  plans  throughout  the  United 
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States.  It  is  our  opinion  that  we  should  push  forward 
immediately  looking  toward  the  organization  of  a 
student  union  and  the  erection  of  a  building  for  a 
Student  Union. 

3.  The  return  at  the  earliest  possible  date  to  plac¬ 
ing  only  two  (2)  students  to  a  room  throughout 
our  dormitory  system. 

4.  The  erection  of  an  adequate  auditorium. 

5.  Including  in  all  new  class  and  laboratory  build¬ 
ings  a  small  auditorium  or  large  lecture  room  suit¬ 
able  for  holding  of  large  lecture  sections  and  meet¬ 
ings  of  various  student  and  faculty  group  meetings. 

6.  The  employment  of  a  man  on  the  staff  of  the 
Dean  of  Students  whose  duties  will  include  the 
supervising  of  the  accounts  of  all  student  organiza¬ 
tions  which  handle  student  funds  and  the  auditing 
of  these  accounts.  Such  a  man  will  not  take  from 
student  treasurers  their  active  handling  of  student 
accounts  but  will  train  student  treasurers  and  make 
regular  audits  of  their  accounts. 

7.  A  thorough  study  relative  to  locating  the  offices 
of  the  Registrar  and  Director  of  Admissions,  the 
Director  of  Student  Personnel  and  the  Dean  of  Stu¬ 
dents  in  one  building  so  that  duplication  of  records 
may  be  avoided  and  the  work  of  these  offices  facili¬ 
tated. 

8.  The  establishment  of  a  central  Placement  Bu¬ 
reau  for  the  College.  Such  an  office  would  not  take 
out  of  the  hands  of  the  Deans  of  the  Schools  the 
great  value  of  their  contacts  with  industry  but  would 
greatly  facilitate  the  placement  of  our  students  and 
alumni. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

E.  L.  Cloyd, 

Dean  of  Students. 


The  D.  H.  Hill  Library 
Annual  Report,  1947-1948 


I.  Growth: 

1.  Volumes  added  by  purchase .  5,339 

2.  Volumes  added  by  gift .  682 

3.  Volumes  added  by  exchange .  54 

4.  Total  volumes  added .  6,075 

5.  Volumes  added  by  binding  (periodicals,  bul¬ 

letins,  etc.)  .  2,020 

(Figure  included  in  Nos.  1  to  3  above) 


6.  Volumes  of  federal  and  state  documents  added 

(Bnd.  vols.  only) .  487 

7.  Numbers  of  federal  and  state  documents  added 

(Unbound)  .  10,222 

8.  Volumes  withdrawn  .  218 

II.  Inventory  of  Holdings: 

1.  Volumes  in  all  libraries,  July  1,  1947 .  81,238 

2.  Volumes  in  all  libraries,  June  30,  1948 .  87,095 

3.  Volumes  in  Main  Library,  July  1,  1947 .  76,325 

4.  Volumes  in  Main  Library,  June  30,  1948 .  81,710 

5.  Volumes  in  Architecture  Library,  July  1,  1947  2,946 

6.  Volumes  in  Architecture  Library, 

June  30,  1948 .  3,184 

7.  Volumes  in  Textiles  Library,  July  1,  1947 .  1,778 

8.  Volumes  in  Textiles  Library,  June  30,  1948....  2,201 

9.  Volumes  of  bound  federal  and  state  documents, 

July  1,  1947 .  8,977 

10.  Volumes  of  bound  federal  and  state  documents, 

June  30,  1948 .  9,467 

11.  Periodicals  received  by  purchase .  773 

12.  Periodicals  received  by  gift  and  exchange .  316 

13.  Newspapers  received  by  purchase .  22 

14.  Newspapers  received  as  gift .  15 

15.  Breakdown  of  materials  in  library  according  to 

type  of  stock: 

(1)  Books  .  61,905 

(2)  Periodicals  .  25,099 

(3)  Documents  .  91* 

(Documents  not  included  in  9  and  10  above) 

III.  Use  of  the  Library  (Services)  : 

1.  Volumes  lent  for  home  use  (students) .  32,503 

2.  Volumes  lent  for  home  use  (faculty) .  6,824 

3.  Volumes  lent  for  home  use  (other) .  1,793 

4.  Total  items  1  to  3 .  41,120 

5.  Overnight  reserves  .  2,635 

6.  Reserve  books  lent  for  use  in  library .  44,208 

7.  Other  counted  circulation  in  library  building....  46,677 

(Bound  journals,  documents,  etc.) 


(In  addition  to  this  figure  many  hundreds  of 
volumes  of  reference  books,  open  shelf 
books,  etc.,  were  used  within  the  building. 


An  estimate  is  difficult.) 

8.  Total  circulation  . 134,640 

9.  Inter-library  loans: 

Volumes  borrowed  from  other  libraries .  470 

Volumes  lent  to  other  libraries .  411 


IV.  New  Equipment  Added: 

1.  Shelving  for  Browsing  Room  (494  linear  feet) 

installed  in  upstairs  of  library  building. 

2.  New  60-tray  card  unit  added  to  public  catalog. 

3.  New  60-tray  card  unit  added  for  "shelf-list  cat¬ 

alog.” 
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4.  New  25-tray  card  unit  added  to  Architecture 

Library  catalog. 

5.  New  25-tray  card  unit  added  for  Order  Depart¬ 

ment. 

6.  New  Kardex  visible  file  added  for  Periodicals 

Department. 

V.  The  Year’s  Work: 

Never  before  have  the  staff  or  the  facilities  of  the 
D.  H.  Hill  Library  been  as  taxed  as  during  the 
1947-48  school  year. 

Inadequate  seating  accommodations,  inadequate 
book  resources,  inadequate  work  space,  and  inade¬ 
quate  professionally  trained  personnel  have  all  con¬ 
tributed  to  a  difficult,  strenuous  year.  Had  the  book 
resources  been  moderately  sufficient,  circulation  for 
home  use  would  have  been  three  to  five  times  the 
volume  shown  for  the  year. 

All  departments  of  the  library — service,  process¬ 
ing,  and  ordering — have  operated  under  terrific 
pressure,  and  in  spite  of  all  efforts  on  the  part  of 
the  staff,  dissatisfactions  with  service  and  speed  in 
procurement  of  materials  have  been  manifested  by 
the  faculty  and  students. 

The  building  itself,  although  the  most  beautiful 
on  the  campus,  is,  from  a  functional  standpoint,  the 
library’s  worst  handicap.  The  building  was  not  func¬ 
tionally  designed,  and  the  work  space  is  poorly  ar¬ 
ranged  for  efficient  service  and  the  efficient  process¬ 
ing  of  book  materials.  Approved  seating  capacity 
for  college  libraries  is  estimated  at  from  30%  to 
45%  of  the  total  faculty  and  student  population. 
The  D.  H.  Hill  Library  accommodates  about  4% 
of  the  student  body. 

A  defective  and  inadequate  book  lift  serves  to 
convey  books  from  the  two  lower  levels  of  book 
stacks  to  the  delivery  desk.  Many  volumes  are  too 
large  for  this  lift  and  must  be  hand-carried  from 
the  two  basement  levels  to  the  main  floor.  From  the 
main  floor  to  the  Browsing  Room  which  is  now 
undergoing  preparation  on  the  second  floor  of  the 
building,  there  is  no  book  lift  or  elevator  facility. 
All  books  must  be  hand-carried  by  the  circulation 
staff  to  this  room.  Anticipating  this  added  burden 
for  the  circulation  staff,  and  the  trips  up  and  down 
stairs  necessitated  by  the  physical  construction  of 
the  building,  is  discouraging  to  say  the  least. 


VI.  Needs: 

1.  A  new  library  building  that  will  provide  ade¬ 
quate  housing  for  books,  space  for  ordering, 
receiving,  and  processing  of  books,  seating  space 
for  the  faculty  and  students  of  the  college,  and 
space  and  efficient  arrangement  for  the  service 
demanded  of  the  modern  college  library. 

2.  Three  additional  professionally  trained  libra¬ 
rians. 

3-  For  the  present  building  until  a  new  building 
can  be  constructed  and  made  ready  for  occu¬ 
pation  and  service: 

(1)  Additional  shelving  to  accommodate  25,- 
000  volumes. 

(2)  Book  lift  facilities  that  will  provide  move¬ 
ment  of  books  of  all  sizes  from  the  two 
basement  stack  levels  to  the  second  floor 
of  the  building. 

(3)  Improved  lighting  for  the  main  reading 
room  of  the  building.  At  the  present  time 
the  lighting  registers  about  four  or  five 
candle  power.  Approved  standards  recom¬ 
mend  forty-five  candle  power. 

(4)  Lights  for  the  top  level  of  the  book  stacks. 
An  improvised  arrangement  is  being  used 
at  the  present  time. 

Harlan  C.  Brown, 
Librarian. 


Operations  of  the  Dining  Halls 
Fiscal  Year  194V -1948 


The  dining  halls  served  approximately  1,237,000 
meals  during  the  past  year.  This  figure  is  irrespective 
of  meals  served  in  the  infirmary  or  served  the  em¬ 
ployees  of  the  dining  halls. 

Quite  a  few  obstacles  had  to  be  overcome — the 
increased  cost  of  food,  the  decrease  in  the  number 
of  meals  served,  and  the  increased  cost  of  labor. 
These  obstacles  were  largely  offset  by  improved 
methods  of  controlling  costs.  New  cost  controls 
were  established,  thereby  making  it  possible  to  serve 
food  at  the  same  price  as  last  year  with  approxi¬ 
mately  the  same  results  financially  as  last  year. 
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The  dining  hall  enjoyed  the  good  will  of  the 
student  body  during  the  past  year.  Some  very  nice 
editorials  and  articles  appeared  in  the  student  pub¬ 
lications  regarding  the  cafeteria  and  its  attitude 
towards  die  student  enrolled  at  the  college.  One  of 
the  things  responsible  to  a  great  degree  for  this 
attitude  was  the  fact  that  our  remodeling  plans  were 
well  underway,  and  the  students  began  to  enjoy  the 
benefits  they  will  receive  from  this  work. 

The  west  side  dining  hall  was  remodeled  through¬ 
out.  An  acoustical  ceiling  replaced  the  old  metal 
one;  the  cork  floor  was  replaced  with  a  fine  terrazzo 
floor;  the  walls  and  trim  were  all  painted.  New 
offices  were  built  in  the  dining  hall  for  the  office 
staff,  and  they  increased  greatly  the  efficiency  of  this 
department.  Work  is  well  underway  on  the  new 
rest  rooms  for  employees  and  new  quarters  for  the 
bakery.  We  expect  to  have  these  two  jobs  finished 
by  the  beginning  of  the  fall  term. 

$6,500  worth  of  new  equipment  was  bought  and 
paid  for  out  of  this  year’s  revenue. 

I  believe  that  a  comparison  of  our  operation  with 
the  operations  of  other  schools  throughout  the  State 
will  show  that  we  have  a  very  efficient  and  capable 
organization  at  the  cafeteria,  and  all  credit  should 
go  to  the  department  heads  and  supervisors,  who 
have  worked  diligently  for  the  college  this  past  year 
with  a  great  degree  of  success. 

Harry  E.  Stewart,  Director. 


State  College  Y.M.C.A. 
Annual  Report,  1947-1948 


First  we  would  like  to  mention  the  use  of  the 
building.  Due  to  the  increased  enrollment  the  use 
of  the  building  has  been  very  great,  probably  the 
greatest  since  the  building  was  opened  in  1914. 
The  Y.M.C.A.  has  used  the  building  for  its  own 
activities  and  has  made  it  available  to  other  religious 
organizations  of  all  faiths,  Protestant,  Catholic  and 
Jewish.  Student  organizations  of  all  kinds  have  held 
their  meetings  here;  so  have  the  College  Woman’s 
Club,  the  New  Comers  Club,  the  Student  Wives 
Club,  and  the  College  Extension  Staff.  Several  col¬ 


lege  short  courses  have  been  held  here.  The  4-H 
Club  meeting  and  the  Farm  and  Home  meeting 
made  the  Y.M.C.A.  their  headquarters  during  their 
meetings  in  August.  During  registration  for  all  four 
quarters  the  Y.M.C.A.  provided  space  for  the  College 
Business  Office.  We  are  endeavoring  to  make  the 
present  building  serve  the  need  for  both  a  Y.M.C.A. 
and  a  Student  Union.  It  is  inadequate  for  this  dual 
purpose.  A  Student  Union  Building  is  a  "must”  in 
the  building  program  of  the  college. 

The  Y.M.C.A.  has  continued  to  render  such  nec¬ 
essary  services  as  dispensing  information  to  stu¬ 
dents  and  visitors  from  eight  o’clock  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  until  ten  o’clock  at  night,  serving  as  agent  for 
Western  Union,  supervising  the  dormitory  tele¬ 
phones,  publishing  the  State  College  Handbook,  and 
running  a  Student  Employment  Bureau. 

In  the  field  of  program  some  worthwhile  things 
have  been  done  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  we  have 
been  short  one  staff  member  all  this  year.  At  the 
opening  of  the  fall  quarter  the  Y.M.C.A.  New  Stu¬ 
dent  Committee  was  on  hand  to  receive  the  new 
students  and  help  with  their  orientation.  During 
the  fall  quarter  a  series  of  socials  and  dances  for 
State  College  students  were  arranged  with  the  stu¬ 
dents  from  the  women’s  colleges  of  the  city  and  the 
Woman’s  College  at  Greensboro.  November  16-21 
Dr.  Mildred  I.  Morgan  of  Asheville  gave  a  series 
of  lectures  of  Boy-Girl  Relationships  and  Prepara¬ 
tion  for  Marriage,  which  met  with  student  approval. 
At  Christmas  time  clothing  was  collected  for  the 
underprivileged  of  Raleigh. 

During  the  winter  quarter  the  Y.M.C.A.  joined 
with  other  campus  organizations  in  an  educational 
and  fund  raising  campaign  to  help  the  students  of 
the  war-torn  countries  of  Europe  and  Asia.  This 
resulted  in  securing  twenty-five  hundred  dollars  for 
the  World  Student  Service  Fund. 

During  the  spring  quarter  the  Y.M.C.A.  cooper¬ 
ated  with  other  religious  organizations  in  sponsor¬ 
ing  Religion  In  Life  Week.  The  principal  speaker 
was  Rev.  T.  B.  Cowan  of  Lexington,  Kentucky.  He 
was  assisted  by  four  other  visiting  speakers,  the 
Campus  Chaplains,  and  a  number  of  local  leaders, 
both  lay  and  ministerial.  This  proved  to  be  the  best 
event  of  its  kind  held  here  in  many  years.  During 
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this  quarter  we  held  a  cabinet  retreat  at  Camp 
Nawakwa,  and  were  represented  at  the  Blue  Ridge 
Summer  Y.M.C.A.  Conference  by  a  delegation  of 
twenty-one  students,  one  faculty  man,  and  two  staff 
members.  Our  Student  President  and  Treasurer  are 
both  attending  a  six  weeks’  Officers  Training  School 
this  summer. 

Perhaps  the  most  significant  accomplishment  for 
the  year  is  the  erection  of  the  West  Campus 
Y.M.C.A.  in  the  Veterans’  Village  for  the  use  of 
married  veterans  and  their  families.  The  building 
was  begun  in  late  November  and  completed  in  April 
at  a  cost  of  $13,500.  The  basement  of  the  building 
houses  a  cooperative  store.  On  the  main  floor  there 
is  a  large  room  30x60  which  can  be  used  for  many 
purposes.  At  the  east  end  is  a  stage  with  a  committee 
room  on  each  side.  In  the  opposite  end  there  is  a 
kitchen,  projection  room  and  two  wash  rooms.  A 
branch  organization  has  been  set  up,  with  women 
having  equal  rights  with  men.  A  program  of  activ¬ 
ities  is  being  developed.  So  far  this  includes  dances, 
moving  pictures,  sewing  classes,  Sunday  School  for 
children,  and  church  services.  The  main  room  is  set 
up  as  a  reading  room  and  lounge  when  a  program 
is  not  in  progress.  We  have  high  hopes  of  making 
the  West  Campus  Y.M.C.A.  and  its  program  of  great 
value  to  the  six  hundred  families  living  in  the  three 
housing  units  on  the  campus. 

The  building  was  dedicated  on  Sunday,  the  23rd 
of  May.  Professor  M.  E.  Gardner,  Chairman  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  Y.M.C.A.  presided.  Ap¬ 
pearing  on  the  program  were  Chancellor  J.  W.  Har- 
relson,  President  Frank  P.  Graham,  and  the  General 
Secretary.  It  is  significant  that  the  dedicatory  ad¬ 


dress  was  given  by  Dr.  W.  D.  Weatherford,  who  is 
the  man  who  secured  the  initial  gift  from  Mr.  John 
D.  Rockefeller  for  the  N.  C.  State  College  Y.M.C.A. 
Building  thirty-eight  years  ago. 

We  are  happy  to  report  that  we  have  finally 
succeeded  in  securing  a  successor  to  Mr.  Charles  K. 
McAdams,  who  resigned  from  our  staff  July  1,  1947. 
Mr.  William  E.  Rogers,  of  the  University  of  South 
Carolina  and  Emory,  has  accepted  our  call  and  will 
begin  his  duties  September  1st. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Edward  S.  King, 
General  Secretary. 


Annual  Report  of  the  State  College  Print  Shop 
July  1,  1947— June  30,  1948 


With  the  increased  enrollment  and  expanded  ac¬ 
tivities  of  the  college,  a  great  burden  was  placed 
upon  the  Print  Shop. 

This  burden  has  been  greatly  relieved  by  the 
addition  of  some  new  equipment  and  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  much  needed  skilled  personnel. 

During  the  year  all  student  publications,  publi¬ 
cations  of  the  Agricultural  Extension  Service  and 
the  Experiment  Station  as  well  as  those  of  the  col¬ 
lege  were  handled  with  reasonable  satisfaction. 
With  paper  supplies  and  equipment  becoming  more 
readily  available,  improved  service  can  be  expected. 

Approximately  $1500.00  in  new  small  miscella¬ 
neous  equipment  will  be  needed  during  the  year. 

L.  B.  Phillips,  Manager. 
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A  REPORT  TO  PRESIDENT  GRAHAM  AND  THE  BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY 

BY  CHANCELLOR  ROBERT  BURTON  HOUSE 


President  Frank  P.  Graham 

The  University  of  North  Carolina 

Dear  President  Graham: 

I  have  the  honor  to  report  on  The  University  of 
North  Carolina  in  Chapel  Hill  for  the  year  ending 
June  30,  1948. 


Enrollment 


The  University  reached  its  highest  all-time  enroll¬ 
ment  in  the  fall  term  of  1947  with  7,528  students 
"in  residence.’’  In  former  years  the  words  "in  resi¬ 
dence”  were  used  to  distinguish  between  students  in 
Chapel  Hill  and  those  hundreds  and  thousands  who 
take  correspondence  courses  or  study  in  off-campus 
extension  centers.  "In  residence”  can  hardly  be  ap¬ 
plied  now  to  the  regularly  enrolled  students  at 
Chapel  Hill,  as  last  fall  some  1,000  of  these  com¬ 
muted  to  the  campus  daily  for  classes  from  "resi¬ 
dence”  in  Durham,  Hillsboro,  Burlington,  Greens¬ 
boro,  Sanford,  Raleigh,  Oxford,  and  other  places 
within  an  area  of  50  miles.  Of  the  fall  enrollment, 
4995  students  were  veterans,  constituting  66  per 
cent  of  the  student  body. 

The  student  body  has  doubled  in  numbers  in  the 
past  ten  years.  During  the  past  decade  the  civilian 
enrollment  for  the  Fall  Quarter  of  each  year  was  as 
follows: 

1937  3,240 

1938  3,509 

1939  3,845 

1940  4,098 

1941  4,108 

1942  3,350 

1943  1,788 

1944  1,681 

1945  2,480 

1946  6,802  (including  4,500  veterans) 

1947  7,670  (including  4,995  veterans) 


Fall  Quarter 

1946 

1947 

General  College 

3,251 

3,222 

Arts  and  Sciences 

1,427 

1,717 

Commerce 

810 

1,143 

Graduate  School  (A&S) 

648 

780* 

Law 

222 

285 

Library  Science 

32 

29 

Medicine 

81 

101 

Pharmacy 

186 

229 

Public  Health 

113 

117*  (72  Grads.) 

Social  Work 

32 

47*  (47  Grads.) 

TOTAL 

6,802 

7,670 

— 142  cancellations 

7,528 

Men 

5,702 

6,712 

Women 

1,100 

958 

6,802 

7,670 

There  has  been  a  steady  decline 

in  the  percentage 

of  out-of-State  students  in 

the  past  ten  years.  In  all 

undergraduate  schools  the  percentage  of  out-of-State 

students  is  under  ten  per 

cent. 

Counting  in  the 

graduate  schools,  the  percentage  of  out-of-State  stu¬ 
dents  for  the  whole  University  in  Chapel  Hill  is 
22.5  today. 

Residence  Status 

N.  C.  Residents  Non-N.  C.  Residents 


1937-44 

65.7 

34.3 

Sept.,  1946 

70.1 

29.1 

Sept.,  1947 

77.1 

22.9 

May,  1948 

77.5 

22.5 

Statistical  Report  by  States  and  Foreign  Countries 
Fall  Quarter  1947 


Alabama  .  47 

Arizona  .  0 

Arkansas  .  13 

California  .  13 

Colorado  .  1 

Connecticut  .  27 
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Delaware  . 

Florida  . 

Georgia  . 

Idaho  . 

Illinois  . 

Indiana  . 

Iowa  . 

Kansas  . 

Kentucky  . 

Louisiana  . 

Maine  . 

Maryland  . 

Massachusetts  . 

Michigan  . 

Minnesota  . 

Mississippi  . 

Missouri  . 

Montana  . 

District  of  Columbia . 

Nebraska  . 

Nevada  . 

New  Hampshire  . 

New  Jersey  . 

New  Mexico  . 

New  York  . 

North  Carolina  . 

North  Dakota  . 

Ohio  . 

Oklahoma  . 

Oregon  . 

Pennsylvania  . 

Rhode  Island  . 

South  Carolina  . 

South  Dakota  . 

Tennessee  . 

Texas  . 

Utah  . 

Vermont  . 

Virginia  . 

Washington  . 

West  Virginia  . 

Wisconsin  . . 

Wyoming  . 

Territories  or  Foreign  Countries 

Alaska  . 

Australia  . . 

Bolivia  . 

Brazil  . 

Canada  . 

China  . 

Colombia  . 

Egypt  . 

England  . . 

Greece  . 

Guatemala  . 


India  .  4 

Iraq  .  1 

Italy  .  1 

Korea  .  1 

Nicaragua  .  1 

Norway  .  2 

Peru  .  1 

Puerto  Rico  .  1 

Philippine  Islands  .  3 

South  Africa  .  1 

Switzerland  .  2 

Tripoli  .  1 

Turkey  .  1 

Virgin  Islands  .  1 

Mexico  .  1 


Grand  Total  . 7,670 

1946  1947 

North  Carolina  residents  4,474  5,807 

Non-residents*  2,028  1,863 


TOTAL  6,802  7,670 


Church  Preference,  Fall  Quarter,  1947 
The  following  is  an  analysis  of  the  student  body 


by  church  preference: 

Adventists  . 3 

Baptists  . 1705 

Catholics  . 291 

Christian  or  Disciples  .  152 

Christian  Scientists  .  32 

Congregational — Christians  .  47 

Episcopalians  .  875 

Jews  .  245 

Lutherans  .  137 

Methodists  . 1870 

Presbyterians  . 1220 

No  preference  indicated  .  308 

Protestant  .  337 

Pentecostal  Holiness  .  4 

Reformed  .  44 

Moslem  .  2 

Quaker  .  52 

A.  R.  P .  4 

Greek  Orthodox  .  30 

Moravian  .  57 

Hindu  .  2 

U.  P .  3 

Unitarian  .  15 

Church  of  Christ  .  9 

Russian  Orthodox  .  2 


*53  students  are  from  26  territories  or  foreign  countries. 


16 

162 

175 

0 

19 

10 

1 

11 

26 

24 

3 

56 

32 

9 

3 

27 

7 

0 

59 

4 

1 

2 

,  122 

1 

.  208 

.5807 

0 

,  29 

5 

1 

.  103 

.  2 

.  207 

0 

.  65 

.  25 

1 

.  0 

.  247 

.  2 

.  33 

.  11 

0 

1 

1 

.  2 

.  5 

.  9 

.  2 

.  3 

.  2 

.  2 

1 

.  3 
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Universalist  .  3 

Anglican  .  1 

Mormon  .  3 

United  .  4 


TOTAL  . 7457 

No  record  of  preference .  71 
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Summer  Session  1947  (In  residence ) 


First  Term  . 4445 

Second  Term  . 367 6 

TOTAL  . 8121 

Summer  Session  1948  (In  residence ) 

First  Term  . 4622 


Extension  Division 

In  Five  College  Centers  in  the  State . 1238 


Correspondence  Students  . 1260 

Classes  in  Various  Centers  .  691 

Short  Courses  . 1865 


TOTAL  . 5054 


In  addition,  some  200,000  citizens  of  the  State 
made  use  of  the  radio,  motion  picture,  news-letter, 
debate  and  bulletin  service  of  the  Extension  Division. 

Distribution  of  Students  by  Departments,  Colleges 
and  Schools 

3,222  Freshmen  and  Sophomores  took  basic  courses 
in  the  General  College.  4,448  upperclass,  graduate, 
and  professional  students  were  distributed  as  follows: 


(Fall  Quarter) 


Department 

1939-40 

194748 

English  . 

.  101 

178 

Foreign  Languages  . 

.  26 

44 

Comparative  Literature . 

0 

9 

Music  . 

.  20 

40 

Graphic  Arts  . 

.  10 

41 

Dramatic  Art  . 

31 

Radio  . 

.  0 

39 

Biological  Sciences  . 

.  24 

52 

Physical  Sciences  . 

.  193 

260 

Psychology  . 

.  8 

44 

Mathematics  . 

.  12 

32 

Public  Health  . 

.  0 

34 

Philosophy  . 

.  5 

5 

History  . 

.  63 

79 

(Fall  Quarter) 


Department 

1939-40 

1947-48 

Political  Science  . 

.  65 

75 

Sociology  . 

.  80 

125 

Economics  . 

.  62 

94 

Rural  Economics  . 

.  7 

0 

Physical  Education  . 

.  31 

63 

Commerce  . 

.  389 

1143 

Law  . 

.  119 

285 

Library  Science  . 

.  34 

29 

Medicine  . 

.  82 

101 

Pharmacy  . 

.  140 

229 

Public  Health  . 

117 

Social  Work  . 

.  73 

47 

Degrees  Granted 

June  1947 

June  1948 

B.A . 

554 

416 

B.A.  Journalism  . 

65 

68 

B.S.  Bacteriology  . 

4 

1 

B.S.  Chemistry  . 

17 

23 

B.S.  Commerce  . 

211 

315 

B.S.  Library  Science . 

38 

25 

B.S.  Medicine  . 

16 

9 

B.S.  Medical  Technology  . 

5 

3 

B.S.  Pharmacy  . 

19 

35 

B.S.  Physics  . 

6 

15 

B.S.  Public  Health  Nursing.. 

7 

1 

Certificate  in  Law . 

1 

1 

Certificate  in  Medicine . 

30 

40 

Certificate  in  Public  Health.... 

3 

0 

Certificate  in  P.H.  Nursing.... 

27 

22 

Bachelor  of  Laws  . 

10 

46 

Doctor  of  Laws  . 

3 

6 

M.A . 

63 

78 

M.A.  Education  . 

30 

18 

M.P.H . 

15 

22 

M.S . 

6 

8 

M.S.  Personnel  Administration 

2 

3 

M.S.  Public  Health  . 

22 

3 

M.S.  Sanitary  Engineering . 

6 

12 

M.S.  Social  Work  . 

3 

3 

Doctor  of  Philosophy  . 

15 

30 

B.S.  in  Geology  . 

0 

8 

TOTAL  . 1178 

1286 

In  addition,  378  degrees 

were 

awarded 

at  the  end 

of  the  1947  Summer  Session, 

making 

a  total  of 

1556  for  the  year,  1946-1947. 
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The  Faculty 


The  Faculty  has  doubled  in  numbers  in  the  past 
eight  years,  but  it  has  done  so  by  the  temporary 
employment  in  the  emergency  of  a  doubled  enroll¬ 
ment  of  207  part-time  teachers  who  are  also  students 
in  the  Graduate  School.  However,  these  were  all 
teachers  of  experience  and  exceptional  competence 
in  other  institutions,  who  came  here  for  advanced 
degrees. 


Rank 

1939-40 

1947-48 

Professor  . 

.  115 

176 

Associate  Professor  . 

.  55 

61 

Assistant  Professor  . 

.  44 

37 

Lecturers  . 

.  5 

13 

Instructor  . 

Assistants,  Part-time  Instructors 

.  32 

41 

(excluding  Lab.  Assistants) . 

.  38 

207 

TOTAL  . 

.  289 

535 

Quality  of  Instruction 

Classes  have  been  held  to  teachable  size  in  most 
departments,  through  the  burden  has  been  heavy  in 
many  of  them. 

Class  or  Section  She  by  Numbers  of  Students 
Numbers  of  Students  Numbers  of  Sections 


Less  than  10  .  220 

10  to  19  .  182 

20  to  29  . 272 

30  to  39  .  99 

40  to  49  .  63 

50  to  59  .  31 

60  to  69  .  16 

70  to  79  v .  15 

80  to  89  .  6 

90  to  99  .  6 

100  or  more  .  10 


The  present  student  body  takes  seriously  its  educa¬ 
tional  opportunities.  Deans  of  the  several  schools  re¬ 
port  more  students  in  number  and  in  proportion 
make  the  honor  roll  than  ever  before.  In  the  fall 
quarter,  for  example,  one  of  every  seven  students 
in  the  School  of  Commerce  made  a  scholastic  average 
of  92.5  or  better.  More  students  in  proportion  are 
elected  to  Phi  Beta  Kappa,  the  scholarship  honorary 


society.  One  student  set  a  record  in  December, 
1947  by  completing  in  two  calendar  years  the  work 
required  in  the  normal  four-year  program.  He  also 
made  Phi  Beta  Kappa  and  was  selected  as  a  Rhodes 
scholar. 


Scholastic  Achievement  Grades 


A 

B 

C 

D 

E 

F 

1935-40 

12.4 

2.8 

35.2 

16.5 

2.0 

5.9 

Fall  Quarter,  1946 

13.5 

28.5 

32.5 

15. 

4.4 

6.1 

Winter  Quarter,  1948 

15.1 

29.1 

33.0 

13.7 

3.6 

5.0 

Sixty-nine  students  were  initiated  into  Phi  Beta 
Kappa.  Sixty-three  were  initiated  into  Phi  Eta  Sigma, 
the  Freshman  honorary  scholastic  fraternity. 


Athletics 


A  full  program  of  intra-mural  sports  and  instruc¬ 
tion  in  physical  education  was  conducted  by  the 
Department  of  Physical  Education  and  Athletics.  It 
was  participated  in  by  3678  students. 

The  year  in  Varsity  sports  was  very  successful. 

Fall  Quarter  1947 

Varsity  Football  ]unior  Varisty  Football 

Games  Won  .  8  Games  Won  .  4 

Games  Lost  .  2  Games  Lost  .  0 

Monogram  Awards  . 38  Games  Tied  .  1 

The  total  number  of  men  who  reported  for  Varsity 
and  Junior  Varsity  Football  was  251. 

Varsity  Soccer  Varsity  Cross  Country 

Won  .  6  Won  .  5 

Lost  .  3  Lost  .  0 

Monogram  Awards  . 20  Monogram  Awards  . 12 

Men  on  Squad  . 51 

Our  Cross  Country  Team  participated  in  the  IC4A 
Meet  in  New  York  City,  and  the  Southern  Con¬ 
ference  Meet  in  Raleigh,  and  Jack  Milne,  of  the 
University  of  North  Carolina,  won  1st  place  in  the 
NCAA  Meet,  and  the  National  Championship,  at 
East  Lansing,  Michigan. 

Freshman  Cross  Country 


Won  .  1 

Lost  .  2 
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Winter  Quarter  1948 


Varsity  Basketball 

Freshman  Basketball 

Games  Won  . 

..20 

Games  Won  . 

.  7 

Games  Lost  . 

7 

Games  Lost  . 

.  0 

Men  on  Squad . 

..35 

Men  on  Squad  . 

.16 

Monogram  Awards  . 

..12 

Varsity  Wrestling 

Junior  Varsity  Basketball 

Won  . 

.  4 

Games  Won  . 

..12 

Lost  . 

.  2 

Games  Lost  . 

..  4 

Men  on  Squad  . 

.58 

Men  on  Squad  . 

..27 

Monogram  Awards  . 

.  9 

Varsity  Swimming 


Won  . 15 

Tied  .  1 

Men  on  Squad  . 38 

Monogram  Awards  . 24 


The  University  of  North  Carolina  won  the  South¬ 
ern  Conference  Swimming  Meet  at  Chapel  Hill  with 
a  record  score  of  101.  Our  team  entered  the  Eastern 
Intercollegiate  Championship  at  Harvard  University. 
One  swimmer,  Norman  Sper,  competed  in  the 
NCAA  Tournament  at  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan. 

Indoor  Track 

The  University  of  North  Carolina  won  the  Invi¬ 
tation  Indoor  Track  Meet  held  at  Chapel  Hill  on 
February  28.  More  than  500  contestants  from  all 
over  the  South  participated  in  this  Meet. 


Spring  Quarter  1948 


Varsity  Baseball 

Junior  Varsity  Baseball 

Games  Won  . 

...17 

Games  Won  . 

10 

Games  Lost  . 

...  6 

Games  Lost  . 

5 

Games  Tied  . 

...  1 

Men  on  Squad  . 

25 

Rained  Out  . 

...  2 

Men  on  Squad  . 

...55 

Monogram  Awards  . 

...21 

The  University  of  North  Carolina  won  the  South¬ 
ern  Conference  Championship  in  Baseball  and  was 
invited  to  compete  in  the  NCAA  Baseball  Eastern 
Tournament  Games,  and  took  third  place  in  the 
Tournament. 

Varsity  Golf 


Won  .  6 

Lost  .  4 

Tied  .  1 


Men  on  Squad  . 12 

Monogram  Awards  .  6 


Harvie  Ward,  Jr.,  University  of  North  Carolina 
Golfer,  won  the  North-South  Amateur  Champion¬ 
ship. 

Varsity  Tennis 


Won  . 20 

Lost  .  2 

Rained  out  .  3 

Men  on  Squad  . 31 

Monogram  Awards  .  9 


The  Southern  Conference  Tennis  Tournament  was 
held  at  Chapel  Hill  under  the  auspices  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity.  The  winner  of  the  singles  was  Seixas  of  the 
University  of  North  Carolina  over  Kovaleski  of  Wil¬ 
liam  and  Mary.  (3-6,  6-4,  6-4,  6-4).  The  winners 
of  the  doubles  were  Bartzen  and  Kovaleski  of  Wil¬ 
liam  and  Mary  over  Seixas  and  Taylor  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  North  Carolina  (3-6,  99-11,  6-4,  7-5,  6-2). 

Varsity  Track 


Won  .  4 

Lost  .  0 

Monogram  Awards  . 31 


Men  on  Track  and  Cross  Country  Squads  during 
year  numbered  181. 

The  team  participated  in  the  Evening  Star  Meet 
at  Washington,  The  Brooklyn  K.  of  C.  Meet,  The 
Millrose  Games  in  New  York,  The  University  of 
Maryland  Indoor  Games,  The  Florida  Relays,  the 
IC4A  Meet  at  Randalls  Island,  and  won  the  Southern 
Conference  Meet  at  Chapel  Hill.  The  Carolina  Re¬ 
lays  were  conducted  at  Chapel  Hill  on  April  3rd. 


Student  Life 


Student  conduct  has  been  excellent.  Student  gov¬ 
ernment  has  won  the  commendation  of  the  Faculty 
by  its  efficiency,  diligence,  and  fair-play.  The  Dialec¬ 
tic  Senate  and  the  Philanthropic  Assembly  are  re¬ 
newing  some  of  their  historic  energies.  Forums,  de¬ 
bates,  publications,  entertainments,  dances,  and  so¬ 
cials  have  been  of  a  high  order.  The  Division  of 
Student  Welfare  has  been  reorganized  and  the  va¬ 
cancy  in  vocational  guidance  for  men  has  been  filled. 
Strong  leadership  has  given  fine  tone  to  this  section 
of  the  University’s  life.  There  has  been  great  and 
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earnest  activity  in  all  campus  religious  organizations 
and  students  have  been  active  in  all  the  local 
churches.  The  fine  work  of  the  year  would  not  have 
been  possible  except  that  students,  faculty  and  ad¬ 
ministration  had  a  cooperative  spirit  to  do  it. 


The  University  Library 


In  the  past  ten  years  the  library  has  greatly  in¬ 
creased  in  books  and  in  staff. 


1938-39 

Expenditures 

(1) 

Books,  Periodicals  and  Binding  $40,500 

Salaries  and  Wages  .  56,023 

Equipment,  Supplies,  Postage,  etc.  12,670 


1947-48 

Appropriations 

(2) 

$  64,000 
181,035 
18,780 


TOTALS  . $109,193  $263,815 

(1)  Includes  $25,500  State  appropriation  and  $15,000 
gifts  and  income  from  trust  and  endowment  funds. 

(2)  Includes  $51,000  State  appropriation  and  $13,000 
gifts  and  income  from  trust  and  endowment  funds. 
Volumes  in  Library,  Accessioned 

and  catalogued  . 372,987  516,467  (3) 

Volumes  Added  Annually  .  15,148  22,000  (3) 

Number  Full-time  Staff  Members  28  56 

(3)  Estimates. 


The  University  Plant 


The  University  at  Chapel  Hill  is  a  public  service 
institution.  Factual  information  about  its  physical 
plant  may  be  cited  as  suggestive  of  its  scope  and 
size.  The  Chapel  Hill  campus — grounds  and  build¬ 
ings  is  valued  at  $20,000,000.  The  campus  covers 
125  acres  and  there  are  350  acres  of  woodland  and 
other  areas  contiguous.  On  the  campus  are  approxi¬ 
mately  80  permanent  buildings,  including  25  class¬ 
room  and  administrative  buildings,  26  dormitories, 
and  various  dining  halls,  service  buildings,  athletic 
facilities,  and  so  on.  In  1947  the  federal  govern¬ 
ment,  which  had  cooperated  with  the  University  in 
building  Victory  Village  with  its  354  housing  units 
for  faculty  and  married  student  veterans,  provided 
some  80,000  square  feet  of  floor  space  in  28  separate 


buildings  now  used*  for  auxiliary  classrooms,  labora¬ 
tories,  and  library  quarters. 

One  of  the  three  new  dormitories  was  occupied 
by  students  in  June  1948;  the  other  two  will  be 
completed  by  September.  The  utilities  tunnel,  con¬ 
veying  heat,  light,  water,  to  new  buildings  and  new 
building  areas  was  completed.  The  Morehead  Build¬ 
ing  is  well  underway.  Navy  Hall,  the  Monogram 
Club  headquarters,  has  been  greatly  improved. 

In  addition  to  the  three  new  dormitories  and  the 
utilities  extension,  plans  are  complete  for  the  filter 
plant,  for  sewer  lines  and  the  sewerage  disposal  plant. 
Following  up  my  January  report  on  the  Medical 
School  and  Teaching  Hospital,  I  am  glad  to  report 
that  plans  are  rapidly  shaping  up.  Plans  are  also 
about  ready  for  the  Library. 

Students  have  been  housed  as  follows: 


Student  Housing 


Men’s  dormitories  .  2,266 

Men’s  barracks  .  182 

Quonset  huts  .  580 

Women's  dormitories  .  688 

Fraternities  and  sororities .  800 

Victory  Village  Apartments .  352 

Trailers,  married  .  106 

Trailers,  single  men .  45 

Approximate  number  of  students 
housed  above  .  5,000 


The  total  above  leaves  about  2,500  other  students 
to  live  in  homes  in  Chapel  Hill,  in  trailers  parked 
on  private  property,  and  in  neighboring  cities  and 
countryside. 

The  total  number  of  student  cars  in  Chapel  Hill 
has  been  estimated  to  be  about  1,400 — many  of 
which  are  used  in  commuting  to  and  from  the 
campus  to  locations  outside  of  Chapel  Hill. 


In  General 


The  excellent  work  of  Person  Hall  Art  Gallery, 
Hill  Music  Hall,  The  Communications  Center,  The 
Institute  of  Government,  The  Institute  for  Research 
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in  Social  Science,  The  University  of  North  Carolina 
Press,  The  Carolina  Playmakers,  The  Ashe  Herba¬ 
rium,  The  Alumni  Office,  The  Carolina  Inn,  Graham 
Memorial,  The  Bureau  of  Business  Services,  I  men¬ 
tion  thus  unsystematically  to  indicate  vital  auxiliaries 
to  the  academic  departments  in  the  University,  for 
I  am  trying  to  summarize  in  convenient  size  the 
summary  reports  from  the  many  activities  of  the 
University  which  fill  three  hundred  pages  of  annual 
reports. 

At  best,  the  annual  report  of  so  complex  and 
manifold  institution  as  the  University  of  North 
Carolina  must  be  made  in  general  terms — summa¬ 
tions,  suggestions  of  general  trends  and  develop¬ 
ments,  and  uses  of  specific  information  and  particular 
events  to  illustrate  and  interpret  the  life  and  spirit 
of  the  place. 

The  heart  of  any  institution  is  its  faculty.  Enlarged 
enrollment  requires  an  enlarged  teaching  staff.  At 
present  there  are  274  full-time  members  of  the  in¬ 
structional  staff  together  with  207  part-time  teachers, 
most  of  them  mature  graduate  students  who  are 
themselves  preparing  for  higher  degrees.  During 
the  year  1947  the  permanent  faculty  has  been 
strengthened  by  the  addition  of  highly  competent 
and  experienced  teachers  in  a  number  of  fields.  The 
increases  in  the  State’s  salary  scale  that  went  into 
effect  in  July,  1947,  constituted  a  stimulating  "lift” 
in  morale  to  the  entire  faculty.  Although  cost-of- 
living  increases  have  since  eaten  deeply  into  the 
salary  increases,  the  University’s  permanent  salary 
scale  moved  significantly  in  1947  toward  more  ade¬ 
quate  compensation  in  a  highly  competitive  market 
vying  for  able  teachers.  It  is  most  necessary  that 
the  present  proposed  salary  scale  unanimously  adopt¬ 
ed  by  the  Board  of  Trustees  be  provided  by  the 
next  legislature. 

The  educational  framework  of  the  University  in¬ 
cludes  schools,  divisions,  and  departments.  Ten  dis¬ 
tinct  and  different  schools  make  up  at  Chapel  Hill 
what  is  generally  referred  to  as  the  University,  which 
in  effect  is  a  composite  federation  of  colleges  and 
schools.  Each  of  these  has  an  administrative  head 
for  academic  and  budgetary  purposes.  Each  has  a 
specific  faculty  or  access  to  the  general  faculty  for  its 


teaching  job,  and  each  has  a  student  body  of  its  own. 
These  schools  and  colleges  are  the  General  College, 
College  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  School  of  Education, 
School  of  Commerce,  Graduate  School,  School  of 
Law,  School  of  Medicine,  School  of  Pharmacy,  School 
of  Library  Sciences  and  School  of  Public  Health. 
Within  these  schools  and  colleges  are  divisions  and 
departments.  And — functioning  throughout  the  com¬ 
posite  University  at  Chapel  Hill — are  divers  adminis¬ 
trative  offices  and  facilities  having  responsibility  for 
student  welfare,  student  health,  records,  admissions, 
extension,  business  office,  and  so  on.  In  illustration  of 
the  vast  scope  and  compass  of  subject  matter  taught 
at  the  University,  summary  data  about  the  current 
catalogue  is  in  point.  The  catalogue  lists  some  1,400 
different  study  courses,  distributed  among  37  aca¬ 
demic  departments  and  curricula.  If  a  student  should 
decide  to  take  all  the  courses  offered  by  the  Univer¬ 
sity,  he  would  need  to  spend  117  years  as  a  student, 
taking  the  normal  study  load  fall,  winter,  spring,  and 
summer  ( no  vacation! ) . 

Knowledge  and  pursuit  of  knowledge  do  not  re¬ 
main  constant.  New  subjects  and  new  courses  are 
constantly  being  added.  Standing  courses  are  being 
revised  by  teachers  in  light  of  new  knowledge 
gained  through  experience  and  research.  In  the  year 
1947  the  University  added  three  new  departments 
to  its  academic  roster.  By  coincidence,  the  new  de¬ 
partments — Radio,  Religion,  and  ROTC  (for  Army 
air  officers) — were  "3  R’s”  that  stand  in  sharp  con¬ 
trast  to  the  simple  fundamental  requirements  of 
reading,  ’riting  and  ’rithmetic. 

The  new  departments  suggest  the  ever  expanding 
range  of  University  interest.  With  radio  as  a  rela¬ 
tive  newcomer  in  American  life,  it  is  appropriate 
that  the  University  should  provide  training  in  the 
techniques  and  uses  of  this  communication  device. 
Always  deeply  interested  in  the  spiritual  and  re¬ 
ligious  life  of  its  students,  the  University  in  1947 
formally  recognized  the  place  of  the  study  of  the 
Bible  and  great  minds  and  movements  in  the  field 
of  religion  by  the  organization  of  the  Department 
of  Religion.  Recognizing  also  the  impact  of  the  air 
age  and  the  national  necessity  for  air  power  by 
nations  which  would  protect  and  advance  their  civil¬ 
ization,  the  University  in  1947,  through  cooperation 
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with  the  U.  S.  Air  Forces,  established  an  ROTC 
program  for  training  of  Army  air  officers. 

The  University  would  be  ungrateful  indeed  if  ap¬ 
preciation  were  not  felt  for  the  recognition  of  the 
University  by  the  State  of  North  Carolina  in  in¬ 
creased  appropriations  for  permanent  improvements 
by  the  1947  Legislature.  Mention  has  already  been 
made  of  increases  on  the  salary  scale  for  teachers. 
Increased  appropriations  also  were  made  for  in¬ 
creased  requirements  of  the  University  for  supplies 
and  materials,  in  which  area  both  the  larger  enroll¬ 
ment  and  high  prices  have  placed  double  demands. 
Its  budget  for  maintenance  in  the  year  1947-48 
amounts  to  $4,771,000.  Our  appropriation  for  main¬ 
tenance  was  not  increased.  We  have  been  able  to 
increase  salaries  and  money  for  supplies  by  reason 
of  increased  earnings  from  fees  paid  by  the  Federal 
Government  for  veterans.  This  is  a  temporary  situa¬ 
tion  which  must  be  considered  in  budgeting  for 
our  needs  on  a  permanent  basis. 

At  this  time  it  is  impossible  to  predict  enrollment 
for  next  fall;  we  do  not  know  how  many  veterans 
will  return;  we  do  not  know  the  effect  of  the  new 
draft  law;  we  do  not  know  the  effect  of  the  increas¬ 
ing  cost  of  living  on  the  student. 

There  has  been  growing  the  feeling  that  private 
support  of  University  projects  may  supplement  pub¬ 
lic  support  in  a  cooperative  program  of  aid  under 
University  control  that  will  bring  fruitful  results. 
It  is  splendid  to  report,  in  this  connection,  that  the 
year  1947  provides  significant  illustrations  of  private 
munificience. 

1.  Construction  was  begun  in  the  fall  on  the 
Morehead  Building  and  Planetarium — a  $2,000,000 
gift  to  North  Carolina  by  John  Motley  Morehead 
’91.  The  building  is  the  first  beneficence  of  The 
John  M.  Morehead  Foundation,  established  by  Mr. 
Morehead,  which  will  in  time  include  a  far-reaching 
scholarship  and  fellowship  program  for  the  benefit 
of  young  people  of  the  State. 

2.  Announced  through  The  Business  Foundation 
of  North  Carolina,  Incorporated,  was  in  1947  a  gift 
of  $75,000  by  Ralph  C.  Price  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Mc¬ 
Kinley  Bryan  for  the  endowment  of  the  Julian  Price 
Professorship  in  Insurance  as  a  memorial  to  their 
father.  Activity  of  The  Business  Foundation  in  1947 


resulted  in  contributions  in  the  main  by  North  Caro¬ 
lina  corporations  and  industries  of  over  a  million 
dollars,  the  income  of  which  is  to  be  used  for  the 
support  and  development  of  the  School  of  Commerce 
in  Chapel  Hill. 

3.  On  the  first  day  of  1947  there  was  announced 
a  large  endowment  fund  to  North  Carolina  colleges 
and  universities  by  James  A.  Gray  ’08  of  Winston- 
Salem.  The  University  in  Chapel  Hill  receives  the 
income  from  $250,000  of  this  fund  for  the  James 
A.  Gray  Professorship  in  Bible. 

4.  In  the  year  the  North  Carolina  Pharmaceutical 
Research  Foundation  was  organized  and  has  launched 
a  program  of  raising  funds  for  the  support  and 
further  development  of  the  University’s  School  of 
Pharmacy.  A  total  for  four  research  fellowships  have 
been  made  available  for  1947-48;  eight  such  fellow¬ 
ships  will  be  available  the  following  year,  and  twelve 
in  the  year  1949-50. 

5.  The  Knapp  Foundation  of  New  York  City, 
established  by  Joseph  P.  Knapp  who  has  a  home  in 
Currituck  County,  N.  C.,  made  a  gift  of  $250,000 
to  the  State  of  North  Carolina  during  the  year. 
Of  this  amount,  $130,000  is  to  be  used  to  finance 
over  a  four-year  period  a  North  Carolina  fisheries 
research  survey  under  the  directorship  of  Dr.  Robert 
E.  Coker  of  the  University  faculty,  who  has  been 
named  director  of  the  project.  Another  $20,000  will 
go  in  partial  support  of  the  Technical  Institute  of 
State  College  at  Morehead  City.  The  remaining 
$100,000  will  supplement  an  appropriation  of  $50,- 
000  made  by  the  1947  Legislature  to  finance  a  thor¬ 
ough  study  of  public  education  in  North  Carolina. 
Dr.  W.  H.  Plemmons  of  the  University  faculty  is 
executive  Secretary  of  the  survey  commission. 

6.  The  Major  David  C.  and  Martha  Reeves  Ed¬ 
wards  Fund,  established  by  George  W.  Edwards  ’89 
of  Winston-Salem  and  Dr.  Arthur  J.  Edwards  ’93 
of  Bristol,  Virginia,  was  increased  during  the  year 
by  gifts  of  property  that  bring  the  total  of  the  fund 
to  more  than  $75,000.  The  fund  is  a  memorial  to 
their  parents  by  the  Edwards  brothers  and  is  to  be 
used  for  loan  funds  and  scholarships. 

7.  Appreciation  may  be  expressed  here  for  the  be¬ 
quest  of  $25,000  made  by  the  late  O.  Max  Gardner 
to  provide  a  cash  award  annually  to  a  member  of 
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the  consolidated  university  of  North  Carolina  faculty 
or  staff  adjudged  to  have  rendered  "most  distin¬ 
guished  work’’  during  the  year.  Acknowledgement 
should  be  made  also  for  the  contribution  of  its  legal 
services  to  the  University  by  Governor  Gardner’s  law 
firm  in  connection  with  the  Ackland  Art  Museum 
Litigation.  These  services  have  been  continued 
through  members  of  the  firm,  Fred  W.  Morrison  T3 
and  others. 

8.  William  R.  Kenan,  Jr.  ’94,  long  a  generous 
benefactor  of  the  University,  during  1947  pledged  to 
the  University  a  sum  of  $65,000  to  be  used  in 
making  additions  to  Kenan  Stadium,  gift  of  Mr. 
Kenan  in  1927. 

9.  Among  other  gifts  it  is  interesting  to  report 
the  gift  of  $5,000  by  the  late  Lionel  Weil  of  Golds¬ 
boro  in  commemoration  of  the  50th  anniversary  of 
the  graduation  of  his  University  class  of  1897.  The 
fund  has  made  available  materials  for  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Classics  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  B.  L. 
Ullman. 

10.  A  gift  of  valuable  downtown  property  in 
Chapel  Hill  by  John  Sprunt  Hill  ’89  of  Durham 
also  was  made  during  the  year  1947,  being  the  latest 
in  a  long  list  of  benefactions  by  Mr.  Hill  and  mem¬ 
bers  of  his  family. 

11.  Other  gifts,  varied  in  kind,  amount,  and  pur¬ 
pose,  have  been  received  during  the  year.  The  stim¬ 
ulating  effect  of  these  generous  gifts  lends  encour¬ 
agement  to  those  who  look  to  great  developments 
in  the  area  of  private  support.  Altogether  the  total 
of  gifts,  grants  and  private  sources  during  the  year 
amounted  to  $302,130.33. 

Since  the  University  has  grown  so  large,  many 
people  fear  that  it  is  losing  the  affection  of  its 
students.  I  should  like  to  offer  the  following  letter 
from  a  student  who  remained  grateful  and  whole¬ 


some  through  crowded  conditions,  including  Com¬ 
mencement  in  Memorial  Hall  in  the  rain. 

It  seems  hard  to  realize  that  June  7  has  come 
and  gone  and  I  am  now  a  graduate  of  Carolina, 
for  I  rather  find  myself  thinking  this  is  but  vaca¬ 
tion  time  and  I  shall  resume  my  life  at  Carolina 
e’er  long.  Perhaps  it’s  wishful  thinking,  because 
one  does  not  like  to  leave  behind  that  which 
has  meant  so  much.  Carolina  has  meant  more 
to  me  than  I  can  ever  say. 

From  the  moment  I  arrived  at  AldermafF  Hall 
in  September  ’46  I  knew  that  I  had  made  the 
right  decision,  for  though  I  had  given  up  a  life¬ 
long  dream  of  going  to - ,  I  was  to 

enter  into  a  way  of  life — the  Carolina  Way  of 
Life — which  each  day  brought  new  experiences 
and  new  realizations.  I  am  deeply  grateful  for 
my  two  years  as  a  part  of  this  way  of  life,  for 
the  opportunities  which  it  afforded,  the  friend¬ 
ships  formed,  the  confidence  placed  in  me  and 
the  understanding  shown  me. 

Graduation  was  a  wonderful  experience,  and 
the  personal  element  shall  never  be  forgotten. 
Tire  Faculty  Reception,  the  Alumni  Luncheon, 
the  band  concert,  plays,  Choral  Club  concert, 
the  last  class  meeting,  Graduation  itself — only 
intensified  the  feeling  of  friendly  good-will 
which  permeates  our  Alma  Mater.  I  shall  cher¬ 
ish  always  the  Bible  which  I  received,  for  it  is 
not  only  a  token  of  Carolina’s  recognition  of 
her  sons  and  daughters,  but  it  is  a  symbol  of 
the  spirit  behind  her  greatness. 

My  deepest  appreciation  and  love  to  you  and 
those  who  make  the  Carolina  Way  of  Life  pos¬ 
sible. 

I  have  had  to  crowd  a  lot  of  statistics  in  to  get 
any  report  at  all.  I  hope  this  letter  from  one  of  these 
"statistics”  may  show  the  significance  of  this  record- 
breaking  year. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

R.  B.  House, 
Chancellor. 
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